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ADVERTISEMENT 


OF 

THE PUBLISHERS. 


TNI presenting to the world an Englisli Translation ot‘ the Travels 
of Ali Bey, the Publishers think it right to pledge them- 
selves to the Public that they are laying before it a genuine 
work. The name and pretensions assumerl by Ali Bey may 
induce some to be imjuisitive as to his personal reality. The 
London Publishers are therefore anxious that there shoidd be no 
doubt or misconce[)tion on this subject ; and they beg to assure 
the readers of the work, that they have become pcTsotially 
acejuainted with this Traveller ; that he was well known to sev(‘ral 
individuals in this country before he began his journey; that 
he came to London in the summer of 1814 to make aiTange- 
ments for the publication of this transl;|l|ion ; and that he is now 
living on the Continent much res])ected by the foreign literati. 

The Publishers do not feel themselves at liberty either to opj)ose 
or to state the personal reasons which have induced the author to 
write and print his travels under the name of Ali B(;y. 
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As these reasons arc personal lo the author and his family, it is 
not necessary to lay them before the Public; and indeed as he 
was always known abroad by the name of Ali Bey and by no other, 
there is no incongruity and very little impropriety in continuing it. 
But as the Publishers feel that the name may create impressions 
r.'!fav(niral)l(‘ to tlie beru!f of the genuineness both of tlie Author and 
oi' his work, they think it right, tml of respect to lliat Public 
which it is their wish to please and tlieir duty to satisfy, to state 
a few circumstances which they trust will remove all doubt of the 
reality both ol Ali Bey and of his 'JYavels. 

It was in 1802 that he visited this (country with a friend wlio was 
lo havt‘ accompanied him to Africa. He was at that lime intro- 
duced to Sir Joseph Banks, the late Dr. Maskelyne, Major Rcnncll, 
.Mr. Mendoza, Sir William Blizard, Mr. Sharon Turner, arid to the 
present Publishers, and others. He stated his object to be to 
\isit Afriea; to enter it in Morocco, and to penelrate into the 
interior as fiir as he should find it to bc‘ j>racti cable. Ali Bey 
was indebted lo Sir William Blizard for important surgical atten- 
tions. He was master of the Arabic language, and had carefully 
studied the mathematical and natural branches of science and 
knowledge. 

In June 1803 he sailed from Spain lo Morocco. We are enabled 
to authenticate this fact to our readers, by the j)ermission we have 
received to copy two letters written to Mr. Sharon Turner, who 
had taken an interest in •his expedition; one, from the author 
himself, dated at Algesiras ; the other, from two gentlemen in the 
War Office at Madrid, who transmitted the letter of Ali Bey. 
The first was, 
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“ Aix(‘ci!as, i,so:>. 

Mon respectable Ami: Je vais iireml)ar(|uer pour Tanger; je 
prends conge do vous pour entrer dans uion champ dt“ bataille ; 
olfrez mes respects a tons nos amis, (‘I, ne dontlez |)oint de l^at- 
tachment de votre tres all’, serv. 

A. B. 

J’ai laisse a Cadix mon aide C. avec mes 
elfects, qui me suivront apres.” 

The other letter, which accomj)anied tlie preceding, was as 
follows : 

“ De Madrid, ce 18 Juilk't I8(i,3. 

Nous avons riionneur de vous reinettre, Monsieur, en ({uaiite 
d’aniis et charges des affaires du conragenx voyageur, sa lettre ci 
jointe ; et d’a})rcs les bontes que vous av(‘Z eu pour Ini jx'ndant son 
sejour dans cette caj)itale, nous nous flattons (pie vous sanrez avec 
plaisir (ju’il vient de faire heurcusement el sous les meilleurs 
auspices, son premier pas dans sa perilleuse et interesante c'u- 
treprise. 

♦ 

Quand a nous, en <(ualite de ses amis, nous vonsjirions de ^ou- 

f 

loir bien agreer les temoignages de notre sinc(.h*e estime et recon- 

noissiince dont nous sommes penetres pour tons les sec-ours et 
* 

lumiere's qu’il a ol)tenu de vous. Dans le cas que vous votilie*/ 
bien rejxmdre an voyageur on hii communiquer des avis (pie vous 
jugiez lui etre utiles, vous aurez la bonle de nous adresser vos 
lettres, metUint la j)remiere enveloppe : a Monsieur Amoiiis, Corn- 
mis au Bureau de la Cuerre; et la seconde ou celle de dessus : a 
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son Excellence Ic Secretaire d’Etat et du D^partcment de la Guerre 
a Madrid. 

Nous saissisons. Monsieur, avec empressement cette occasion de 
no^s dire, avec les plus sinccres sentimens de respect, &c. 

Vos tres humbles et trt^s dcvoiies scrviteiirs, 

FRAN- AMOROS. F. DE GILMAN. 

P. S. A inesnre que nous recevrons de nouvelles de notre ami 
Ali-Rek, nv)iis ne manquerons pas vous les faire savoir; nous 
fiattant avec raison que si le succes conronne son expedition il en 
resultera des grands avantages aux sciences, et des liimieres qni 
nous manquent sur I’interieur de i’Afrique.” 


That Ali Bey was afterwards at Alexandria, we liave the evidence^ 
of M. Chateaubriand, who met him tliere, and who thus notices tlie 
incident in his Itineraire de Paris a Jerusalem, Tome Troisieme, 
page 37. 

“ J’eus encore a Alexandrie une de ces petites jouissances 
(ramour propfe dont les autetirs sont si jaloux, et qxii ni’avaient 
deja ix'ndii si tier a Spartc. Un riche Turc, voyageur et astronome, 
nomine Ali Beiel Abbassi, ayant entendu prononcer mon nom, pre- 
tendit connaitre mes ouvrages. J’allai lui faire une visite avec le Con- 
sul. Aussitot qu’il m’apercut il s’ceria : Ah, mon char Afala, at via 
chare liana ! Ali Bei me panit digne, dans ce moment, de des- 
cendre du grand Saladin. Je suis meme encore un pen jiersuade 
que c.’est le Turc le plus savant 'et le plus poli qui soit au monde, 



qttoiqu’il nc connoissc pas hieii le genre des noms cn francais, 
mais non ego paucis ofjhidar macuUs.^* 

The principal Hate of his travels may be briefly noticed from the 
present publication. He continued in Morocco from June 1803 
to October 1805, when he embarked at Larisch for Tripoly. 
In January 1806, he sailed for Cyprus, where he stayed two 
months. He arrived at Alexandria in May in that year. In 
October he went to Cairo. In December to Suez, and from that 
place sailed to Jeddo. He proceeded on the Mahomedan Pilgrimage 
to Mec(;a, where he arrived in January 1807- He returned to Cairo 
in June of that year; went with the caravan to Jerusalem in July, 
anil from thence to Acre, Mount Carmel, Nazareth, the Sea of 
Gallilee, the River Jordan, Damascus, and Aleppo. At the end of 
October 1807, he visited Constantinople. 

In the autumn of 1813 he was at Paris, and at the sittings of the 
National Institute, on the 15th and 20th November 1813, he read to 
its scientific and also to its historical classes, a memorial on his 
travels, which excited great interest. 

That lie has been accredited at Paris, will satisfactorily appear by 
the following letter of the celebrated Humboldt to Mrs. Helen Maria 
Williams, who was requested by the publisher to reidsc and complete 
the present translation. 

“ J’ose rccommander a mon exccllcnle amic Mademoiselle 
Williams le fameux voyageur, qui sous le nom d’ Ali Bey 6t6 a 
la Mecque. 11 fait faire k Paris memeune traduction de son itineraire 
qui esl extremement curieux. Mr. Longman doit im])rimer cetlc 

voi.. I. b 



traduction, iiiais il desire (|ue vous aycz la grace de jeter les ye»x 
sur cc qvii est fait pour juger d’aprcs vottrc profFonde connaissance 
de la Litemtiirc Anglaise, si la traduction pourra ctrc publiec ii 
Londres saiif quelq\ies corrections. Vous ne ni’en voudrez pas, 
nKUi excellentc amie, de ina priere indiscrete, A. B. est aussi 
ilistingne par ses connaissances que par son courage. 

Ce Maidi. SigiK* HUMBOLDT. ’ 

The publishers will end the authenticalion of the reality of Ali Bey 
with the letter which they have received from a distinguished member 
of the Institute, M. De LTsle de Sales. 

“ Messieurs Longman et Comp'. Paris, j; Novembrc iSn. 

Ma correspondance avec un Pair d’Angleterre, (jui m’honore 
dejmis plusieurs annees de son arnitil* in’annonce (pie vous eles sur 
le point de pulijiev les Voyages d’Ali Bey, (pii, j’ose le dire, sont 
attendus avec empressement, de tons ceux a (jui la seienc(' et 
le gout, dans les rccherches Oriimtales et Musulmaues, sont cht'is 
encore: c’est uu vrai service que vous rendrcs a la llepubliquc. 
entiere des Lettres, que la Revolution Francaise a etc sur le j)oint 
d’aneantir. 

Personne ne le connait inicux (pic inoy. Ses connaissances geo- 
graphiques et astronomiques avouees jiar des scavants du plus 
grand poids, tels que les Delambre ct les Mcchain, et dont les 
recueils scientitiques, tels que la Comiamunce des Terns font d’utiles 
mentions, sont au dessus de ines eloires. 

J’ai entendu raoi-meme dans le corps AcacRmique dont je suis 
membre, les Memoires pleins d’interet, dont on nous a fait la iJcture ; 
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j’aCi distingu^ siirtout la description du temple dc la Mccquc, el 
celle du magnifique edifice rcligieux, erige dans Jerusalem, sur les 
ruincs du Temple de Salomon. 11 regne dans ces Memoires uii 
interct majeur, que son genic seul pouvait imj)rimer a tout ce qui 
sort de sa plmne. 

Receves Messieurs I’assurance dc ma considerkliou distinguee. 

DE L’lSDE DE SALES, 
Mcmbre de ITiistitut Royal de France, 
Academic des Belled Lettres. 

u Paris, Rue de Sevres, 

Hotel de Lorges, No. 95.” 

The Publishers will not presume to anticipate the judgment of the 
public on the merits of the travels themselves. They will be found 
to ])ossess one jicculiarity that increases their interest. The author 
travelled as a complete Mahometan, and was e\'ery where received 
and treated as such. By this mcai'is he was enabled to identify him- 
s(^lfwith the habits and feelings of the countries he visited, and from 
this circumstance his narrative will be found to give one of the most 
laitliful and lively pictures of the Mussulman manners, state of 
society and ideas, that -has been hitherto laid before the public. 

In his visit to the isle of Cyprus lie surveyed some curious remains 
of anf iqnity that have been usually overlooked. Having been ad- 
mittx d in his diaracterof a Mahometan prince to sweep the interior 
of the Caaba at Mecca, the most, sacred office that a Mussulman can 
perform, and to visit it repeatedly, he has given, from personal in- 
spection a more minute and exact aci-ount of the temph* of Mecca 
than other travellers could lay before the public. His notice of the 
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venerated mountain beyond Mecca, the last and principal object of 
the pilgrimage to that city, and his description of the interior of the 
Temple of Jerusalem, which no Christian is permitted to enter, will 
be found to contain much new information. But the Publishers are 
desirous to abstain from any panegyric of a work, of which, however 
curious in their estimation, an enlightened public will be desirous to 
form its own inipartial j^idgment. To that judgment they commit 
it, having been principally anxious by these remarks to })revent the 
title under wfiich the author travelled from operating to the prejudice 
of his narrative. 
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JFlxplanatiov of the Map of the Kingdom of Morocco, constructed tnj 
Ali J3t;y El Abassi from his own Observations and. llescarches. 

[7o folloir the (\nitniis nf lOl, /,] 

Aei liEY clcfcniiiiu'd till; longitude's in ilu* 
annexed tnlile, by alternate obser\ aiioiis of 
the. ehronoinetrieal dinereni'cs of* the lunar 
distances to tlie sun and stars, and of the 
eeli])ses of the satellites of .lujiiter. I'lie 
longitudes of 'I'angier and Fez are al>o :*oin- 
jiared witli the results obtained from a cal- 
culation of two eelijises of the sun, whii'h 
our traveller observed in those towns: — 
observations which were pidilished in the 
CotDKnssanvc lias I'tdns at l^iris, and in the 
Nautuiai AlmaiHick of the Isla de I^eon in 
Spain. 

'I'he latitudes are llie result of a greatfnuni- 
ber of observations of the passage of the sun 
and some circumpolar stars over the meridian. 

Almost all these observations were made 
by means of an entire refleitting circle of ten 
inches diameter, with four verniers, mounted 
on a stand made in London by 'IVoughlon; 
an achromatic telesco])e of 2^ feet by Dol- 
lond ; a chronometer by Brooksbauks, and 
another by Pennington. 

Although the jiositions of Alcassar and 
Meipiinez are determined solely by the geo- 
desical estimates of Ali Bky, they may never- 
thcless be regarded as suthciently exact, con- 
sidering their very trifling distance from geo- 
grajdiical jioints avStronomically determ int d. 

The original oliservations, and the calculations of Ah Bey \\ ill be inserted and discussed in 
the ScientifK part of his travels, which Avill appear after the publication of \\\v Hist or util iuul 
Di'srnptiVi part. 

The other points in the routes of Ali Ik'y are determined by bis gcodesical estimates, after a 
great!) a]ipro\imated measurement of the angles of the rhumbs to tiie compass, as also of the 
length of the lines, made by numerous comjjarisons of the time with the rate of march of his 
caravans ; and we possess nine route maps, made from day to day by Ali Bev, on a large scale, 
containing the developeinent of the lines travelled over by him in the kingdom of Morocco, a ’ 
marked on this mu]). 

The chain of the mounlains of Atlas was seen by Ali Bey from Moroirco, and along the road 
from Fez Ouschda ; Ave hence ascertain, its direction between those two extremities of the em- 
pire. The rest of the cliain is traced, according to information given to our traveller by natives 
of the country. These nioimluins are covered Avith pcrjictual snow. 

The other points in the map arc marked in coiiforinity to a great nundjer of notices obtained 
from the inhabitants of the country by Alt Bv.ij ; and avc have several sketches of his, which, by 
means of rigbllines forming triangles Avith known points, mark t.lieir site and respective distances 
in ilavs journeys and liotirs. 

The ri\a*rs bowing south from the mountains of Atlas enter the Sahhara or (ireat }>escri. It is 
evident that they do not fall into any known sea, since they cannot return toward the Mediterra- 
nean on account of the obstacle formed by tliat very chain ; and on the otlicr hand, we know 
pretty ni*arly the source of the waters AAdiich Africa pours into tlie Atlantic ocitan. It is said that 
t hese rivers lose themselves in lakes in the midst of the Desert. This must be the ca'>e ; but until 
the fact is ascertained we shall merely indicate by points the extremity of their course. 

The projei'tion of the coasts is marked according to the spherical maj) of that enlightened 
Spanish mariner Mr. Varela ; it is the best that we know; but the points are adjusted with refer- 
ence to the grogra])hical positions determined by Ali Bey, which by the circumstaiu es of t.lic 
observations appeared to us to deserve the preference. 

An h before a Acnvel in the proper names must be gently aspirated, as in the word htro ; 
when there are two h li. they must be strongly aspirated like the German c/e 
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(< cograjihical Fo^ilions determined by the 

Astronomical Observations of Ali Bey. 
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'Hic PORTRAIT of ALI BEY to front the Title, Vol. I. 

Vol. I. Page. 

El Cassaba, or the Castle of Tangier - - - * 1 1 

This View was taken by Ali Bey from the terrace of his house at 
'I’angier. 


I'he Cemetery, or Burying GrountI of Tangier 


23 


tlround Plan ami ('levalion of the great Mo.s()iie at Tangier - -26 

riie M('lieiel), tlienieh, or rece.ss, in which the Imam stands five times 
a-day to direct the public |)rayers. 

El Monbiir, or the tiibiaie occupied by tlu* preacher on Fridays. 

A Closet, which contains a small library. 

I’wo Chairs, wherein the (loclor.s .seal themselve.s to deliver their public 
discourses. 

An o})en ComT. 

A I'oimtaiii without water. 

A Minaret, or tower, Irom the .summit of which the Faithful are called 
to prayers five times a-day. 

Inferior doorways. 

The princijwl entrance. 


The front of the Mos<|ue - - - - - 255 

The princijail doorway. 

An inlerior tioorway. * 

A large jar, with a drinking cup, placed and endowed by Ali Bey. 

A Minaret, with a white (lag, which is hoisted at each hour of prayer. 

El Monbar, oi slu' tributie of the prcachei. 

One of the chairs of the public readers at the Mo.squc. 

A Tangier shop. 

A shoj) shut u)). 

A large Quadrant, used for determining the hour of the day - “27 

Expliuiation of the figures. 

The Hue. 

The leail. 

A moveable knob. 

a 
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Iv.. Vol. I. PjifCf. 

- Tlie Hand- writing ol' Muloy Solinuin, Enipornr of Morocco. - 4^7 

The Emperor wrote this paper, the original (»i’wlnc 1 i is in our pos- 
session, in the presence of Ali Bey, in order that he inighl read il. 

The Mufti, to whom it was first handed, jminted out to him that i( 
wanted a w^ord. The SulUui took back the ]>aper, and iiist rted the 
word, which is marked by an asterisk and afterwards ga\(‘ it to 
AH Bey. The writing, wltiel) was done will) a renal pern, has been 
imilatcnl in the engraving with the greatest exactness. 

The followang is a translation ; 

“ In the name of the compassionate and merciful God ; 

May the l)lessing of God and liis peace rest upon our Lord Mouli^ 
hammed, and upon all Jiis, and his friiods. Tlu in* I.- no elHer 
god but God, and Moulihammed is the Th'ophet of God. May 
the blessing of God and Ids peaec‘ be n|»or» those ho Ix lioNe in 
God, afirl in his angx‘ls, and in his [} ('vrulcd) books, ami in Ids 
prophets, ill tlie day of judgment, and in tlu' (‘terna! jir ^e/' 


The Eirman of the Emperor of Morocco, granting to Ali Ih v the castle 
ol’ Scinelalia, and a large mansion in the city ol' Morocco 
"IVanslation. 

Praise be givTii to the only God. 

I1i(‘ blessing of God be upon our Lord MouhhammtHl, and u]>on 
all Ins, 

( 77 /c jflucr n/'///<’ Iniprr/iil Scald 


‘‘ Be it knowm ))y these presents, that in the name ol'tiod wv hine 
granted to our servant AH Bey of Alep))o the easiJe of Sej)U‘{a)ia. 
togetlier with the gardens and house oi* Bi*nhamel Domjm lv, in 
thetjuarter of El Kosor, that he may use both, or disposi* of tlu ni 
at his owu option, withonl subjirting himsell to be to, or 

having any impediments throw it in his way, or being touched by 
‘‘ any person, aiuler pain of be ing punisht'd : And v\(‘ (‘xpn sslv 
c]uirg(‘ e)ur servant’ th(' KaVd Omar Bueeta [the J^u‘ha of Moroceo j 
to see this tulfilleel and maintained ; to give his assistaiiee to our 
“ servant Ali Bey aforesaid, to aid him in all things, and to ]jav(‘ 
him always under Ids eare. Health. Given this twenty-nintl) 
day of Doulliaja the holy^ and in the ye.ar 1218’' [of tlu' Ilegeira*]. 

The I'inipereu' ol‘ Morocco never signs, nor has any thing to do with 
tlie place of the date. The Imjierial S(7al answ ers ev(‘ry purpose. 


VIIL 


A Military Exhibitiem, given in honour of AH Bey at Mogadon* - 
The Plate repr(*sents the lime when Ali Bty Is relurnhig from a grand 
dinner, wliich had been given hi the Sultan’s castle. 1 le is pluce /1 
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\X1 


IMatr. I'l^. 1 1. 

VI Jl. cont. at tlio head of a numerous body of cavalry, commanded by the 

Pachas of the provinces of Scherma and Sous. The Paclia oi' th(‘ 
proviiice oi' Ulialiha, who, with his lroo])s, was concealed behind 
soiiu' sand l)anks, debouched on hdl gallo}), as il' to attack Ah B(‘V* 
"^riie l^acha of Scherma immediately <letach(‘d liis troops from the 
r<‘sl, as if to o}^])os<‘ thost^ of the Piicha of llhahha, while some 
small ])arties are skirmisliing, and Ali Bey is (|in('tly ])ursuin^' his 
journey at tlu' head of th(‘ troo|)s oi* tlie J’acha of Sous. vVt h iigth, 
tiu‘ Pacha of IJhahha, drawing; lU'ar to Ali Bey with his lilt It' arjuv, 
fires a volley of mustjuetry, pronouncing aloud the salutation ol' 
‘lontuir, Allah itbark ornor Sidina Ali liey ‘“'(rod bless the 
‘ lilt* oi’ our Lord Ali Bey.” 'Phis setait' was acted almost under 
the walls ol Mo<j[adore. 

IX. - “ Pla lof lilt' (hty (»f Morocco " _ - _ . 

A 'Phi Sultan’s Palace. 

a Tlu l:;indsomest apartments, into which tlu* Sultan himseil' introduced 

Ali ik'y. 

b 'Phe (iardt'ji, where the Sultan generally resides. 

c A siiijill wootlt n house, in a court, uscd as an autichamb(*r, v\herc tiie 
ollicers ol (he palace assemble, 
tl d !i(‘ i»uard house. 

e Passage h'adiiitt to the residence of Muley Abdsulorn, lh(‘ SultaiPs brotlier. 
f I'oitr vpaciou^ Courts, in which the Sultan pves lus Mcschouars, or 
public aiulicnces. 
g Muley AbdsuU'iif s house. 

il 'PIk* .'.partiiuaits oecupied by iiis wamieii, or the Harem, 
i T’he I'alacr Mo^jiie, whieli is open to the public.^ I'he Sultan attends 
ju';i\crs liere on P ridays. 

k '{’111* house of Muley Abdclmelck, the cousin of the Sultan; and ^amoral 
(>l lh(‘ guard. 

i 'Phe house of the Pacha of M<»rocco. 

m 'Phe house ucuijaed by the great Saint Sidi Ali Benhliamct during 
^^ay J‘t Morocco. 

:» tile house given by the Sultan to Ali Bey. 

o 'I'be hvuise in which Ali Bey resided before tiiis grant was nuuie. 

p Space occn})i(‘(l by gardens. 

<1 Rubbisli enijiloycd in the maiudacturc of salljKtre. 
r The road to M<\gati<)re. 

s Tile road to Seinalalia. 

t The road to Doiujiiela and llaliat. 

V "Phe outward gale oi lh(' Siiltaifs gardens. 

X Idle Momjuc of the 13 eb Douquela gate. 

d 2 
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IX. ccmt. z A Mosque in the Palace <listrict. 

B The Jews’ cjuartcT. 

C The El Koutoubia Mosque, 

D The E) Moazin Mosque. 

E The Benious Mosqiu\ 

F The Mosque aiul Hn.spital ofSidi B(‘lal)be.s, the pat ron of Morocco. 

(t The great market. 

CiATEs or Tjrr City. 

II Bel) Dou(|uela. 

J liel) el I lliaiuiz. 

K Bel) ed Debah. 

L Beb AYlan. 

M Beb Oginatz. 

N Beb el IlhaiTiar. 

O Beb el Koziba. 

P Beb d abt'lcazeuit. 

Q Beb er Bob. 

The Plan exhibits only the principal streets of the city: there are 
numerous small cross streets which are not marked. 

The Scale comprizes 2,600 Paris feet. 

A View of the chain of Mount Atlas, taken by Ali Beyv from the city ol 
Morocco. These mountains arc always coveied with snow - - \ 

Pedigree of Muley Soliman, Emperor of Moroc(‘o - - ~ 17-; 

This I^'digree is a copy of llie original which llu* Sultan })ut ijilo 
Ali Bey's hand. A translation is given in the first volume, j). 174. 

A Moorisl) Soldier on his march* He always carrits his long musket in 
his hand - - - - ~ - -^75 

A Moorish Soldier attacking. 

Ali Bey at Mogadorc. 

Bepresentation of the leathern vessels used in Morocco for supplyi»ig the 
caravans with w’at(*r. Every camel carries two of these ~ -176 

The vessel used in the Levant for the same purpose. To this is attached 
a long h’lithern pipe, with an iron hook placed lujar the (*nd, by which 
it may be raised, and fastened to the wooden moutli of the vess(‘L 
This appendage is exctiedingly useful, on account of the facility it 
affords for drawing the water, by unhooking and lowering the conduit : 
whereas the Morocco buckets require that, every lime water is tlrawn 
from them, the little pipe which is at tiie bottom should be put 
on and taken off ; an operation by which some water is always lost. 


X. . - - 

XL . . . 


XII. . ^ a 

b 

c 

XIL/./5. 

second.) j 
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A Representation of the kind of tables nsiid for eating in Morocco. 

Form of the dish. It is usual to jdaee sniall pitres of bread round this. 

A cover made of palm leaves or osiers, which is j)laced over the table. 

The foot or stand of the eating table in the Levant. 

A staiul of a more convenient construction, being llexible. 

A large dish math' oi‘ tinned cop]KT, wliich, placed on one of the stands 
above described, is used in the Levant as an eating table. 

A viol of scc'Uted water, with which persons are sprinkled in company in 
the I^evant. 

An instmincnt us(‘d in iIk' Levant for perfuming jMa'sons iji comj)any. 

An inkstand, which in the Levant is attaclu'd to lh(‘ girdle. 

Nerguilcs, or Persian pi})es ol‘ various forms, in whic h the tobacco smokr 
jujsses through a small reservoir of water. 


XJIl. 


j Plaiiol’Ali Bey’s I louse at Tripoli, in Barbary. - . - 233 

a M’oodcn alcoves, built at the end of each a}nirtmenl. 
b c LImation of tlu’sc alcoves. 

j; The monastery of Aia Tccla in (Yprns. 
a rh(' body of the church, 
b Th(' chancc’l. 

c A. clioii* for the womcai, raised and latticed, 
d Cells for tlu‘ monks aj)d visitors, 
e d'lu- hall, 
f The court. 

3 I’hc great MostjUc, formerly the Cat) icdra) ol AVa Sophia c»r Nicosia, in 
( y j)rus. 

a OblicjiK* })cdiincnts : so placed, in order that iIk‘ Faithful, when at prayers, 
may have' their lacc's in the direction of tl]c lcm))le of Mecca, 
b Two c hoirs (or llie singers, 
c FJ Monbar, or tlic tribune of the })reachc‘r. 

(I 'JVo minarets, 
e A ibmitain for ablutions. 


XIV. 


1 Plan of the great Mosejuc of Tripoli. 

a Small cupolas, reprc'scntcd by dotted circles, 
b El Mchcrcb, or the nich of die Imam, 
e El Moubar. 
d Tlic choir. 

e The doors of the Moscjuc. 
f '^rrihuucs in the upper part. 

2 Elevation of the sanic Mosque. The references are the buinc. 


- 
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XVII. - 

XVIIl. - 
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1 Inscription on a nionument at Tripoli _ - « . 242 

2 Iiis(l*ri})tioiis on the ruins of the ancient Leptis. A translation of these 

inscriptions, and a dissertation relating to tliein, will be ibiiiul in the 
scientific portion of Ali Bey’s Travels. 

- A View of the town of Modon, on the coast of the Morea - - 247 

- A View of Togni, in tlie island of Cyprus. The Clreek village is on the 

right, and the Turkish village on the lelt of the river; and outlie bridge 
is the (ireek church of St. Helena ~ ^ 

- Plan of C'ytherea in Cyprus - . - - - 276 


a Source of the water of Cytherea. 

1 ) Division of the water for irrigation, 
c Isolated hanks and houses, 
d The quarter called the Drogniaii. 
e Th<^ quart(‘r of the Pliysiciaii. 
f 'Fhe parsonage. 

ir A large liouse erected Ibr a Pacha. 

h Mulbt*ny Invs, which form thick forests over the whole canton, 
i "Hie road to Nicosia, 
k The jilaiii of Nicosia, sown with c‘orn. 

J Hills of indurated clay, which surround Cytherea. 
in A chain ol* volcanic moiinlaiiis. 

"Hiis canton is more than two miles in length. 

View oi’ CytheiTa. "Hie ruins of thc‘ Qiietai’s J^ilacc' may be seen at a 
distance, on a lofty del ached mountain - _ . 277 

- View of th(* ruins of the Quecai’s Palace, takem Irom the Monastery of 

St. Chrysostom, situated at a. sliort distance* iVom the rock, which j> 
nearly divided at the summit - - - - - 271 

- Ground Plan oftlie Ilnins of the Quc'cn’s Palace . - - - 28'- 

"Hiese ruins, which are iu‘ar the sninmit of a lofty pc'ak, are ranged one 
above anotliei'. "Hiere is no trace of a i c^ad to lx* discovered. "Hie 
dotted double line indicates the* direction in which Ali Be\ ascended, 
by clamb(*riiig from rock to rock. "Hu* buildings marked by the* 
shaded sepiarcs retain their roofs ; those which arc unshaded have* 
lost tlu*m. 

a The low er part. 

b "I'he* upper part, or summit. , 

c A magnificent terrace, 
d Holes through which the vaults arc seen. 

The scale is in Paris feet. 
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- View of Iclalia, in the island of Cyprus. The rock of the Queen’s Palace 

may be distinguished, rearing itsell’ above tlie moimtains in the distance - 286 

- A Fountain amf mg the momitains of Paphos - - - 289 

« Map of A"eioschi))Os Ajdirodytis, or the Oardc^n consecrated to Venus 

near Paphos - - - - - - 293 

a TIk‘ garden, extending from the irregular line cut in the rock to the sea. 

I) The village of YtToschi|)os. 
e Th(‘ fountain of Yeroschipos. 
d The ruins of AVa Marina, an old Greek church, 
e Excavation in the rock which bounds Yeroschipos. 
g The Meditc‘rran(*an Sea. 
k riie cliurch of Y(‘roschipos. 
jn 'J’lu' mountains of Pajdios. 
n The ojxaiings of immense caverns. 


\'iew of Yei oscliipos - ^ - - - 293 

1 A be.autifid grotto in Yeroschipos . - . - 294 

2 The fountain of A'eroscliipos. 

1 'I’wo small grottos at Yeroscliipos. - - " 294 

2 l^lan of tile ruins of AVa Marina, 
a (’hapcl in tlie chancel. 

1 ) A cajiital discovered in the ruins. 

IMants grown in the garden consecrated to Venus • - • 294 


1 Alium candid um. 

2 Veronica hcdcracca. 

3 Trefoil um aiigustilblium. 

4 Cfcraiiium mollc. 

5 PVstuca cllliata var. monostachia. 

6 Thlaspi alliacca. 

7 Valeriana cortmata. 

8 Scandix pecteii veneris. 

9 Geranium. 

10 Lisimachia liiium stcllatum. 

11 Vaillaiitia iiiuralis. 

Although the Botanical part of Ali Bey’s Travels ought to be included 
in the scientific portion, it has been thought that it would be interest- 
ing to readei’s of all cLasses to have here a specimen of the scanty pro- 
ductions of the garden of Venus, so celebrated^ among the ancients. 
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XXIX. - 

1 

A house constructed in a rock at Old Paphos 

• 295 


2 

Thc‘ catacomb of Paphos. 

XXX. - 

I 

The catacomb at the suspended capitals 

- 296 


2 

Another catacomb at Paphos. 

XXXI. - 

• 

The coast of Pajihos - - « 

- 297 


a 

The ruins of Old Papho.s. 


XXXIL 


b New Paphos, or liafFa. 
c Yer()sdii))os. 
d The Mediterranean. 

- View of Pa))lios. The town of Ktima is situated U[)on a lieight ; and 
Paphos, which is called by the Turks Baffii, lies on lh(? coast, with 
its small harbour, having a Turkish fort at the entrance - - 298 


XXXIll. - View of the Ciiclia of Paphos 

XXXIW I Colossal ruins at Cuclia 
a Plan of the ruins, 
b View of the longer side of the ruins, 
c View of the slnjrter side, on a larger scale. 

2 Catacombs at Ainatliante. 

a The entrance galleiy, f)artially obstructed by ruins, 
b The fiUKTal Apartment, 
c Chambers of s(*j)ulture. 
d Tombs. 

XXXV. 1.2 Inscriptions at Paphos - ^ . 

3 Inscriptions at Amatiiantc. 


- 299 
“ 299 


- 300 


All the inscriptions are discussed and translated in the scientific portion 
of tluse Travels. 

^XXVI. - Plan and elevation of an ancient Templi^ at Ainathante. The position of 
the sanctuary towards the north is worthy of observation. scale is 


in Paris feet 


- 300 


XXXVIL I A Monument in ruins at Amathante: the base, which is standing to tJic 

height of six feet - - - - - 301 

2 A view and sectioB of one of the two gigantic vases cut out of a 
rock at Amathante* The interior hollow is upwards of eight feet in 
diameter. 
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Greek Letter of the Archbishop of Cyprus * - - 3^4 

'IVa'inshitioiL 

Mo.st wise and illustrious Lord Ali Bey, 

We imve received with much pleasure' your illustrious letter, written 
from Ix'messos, by which wc learn that you enjoy perfect health, 
agreeably to our wishes. May God long jireserve it to you, 

‘‘ together with lasting happiness, and all the prosperity you desire. 

M'e have also si'en the Dissertation, subjoined to your Letter, on 
‘‘ tlie means of destroying the locusts, those dreadful scouiges of 
our island. AVe have admired this I'rcatise, as we have every 
thing which has jiroceeded from you: it is written in a surprising 
inaniK'r. Nor do we h‘.ss admire tlu' zeal and compassion you 
‘‘ manil'esl towards our imhajipy country, nolwithstandiiig we have 
don(‘ nothing that was worthy oi your exci'IIent person, and have 
failed in the fuliilnu'nt ol* our duly towards 3^011. We truly con- 
gratulate tho.se wlio have given birth to so wise a man, — we ilecm 
llu'in hap])y, — and we felicilale those who sliall hereafter enjoy 
the presence ot'ahero, in all respects resembling the ancient Greeks 
‘‘ our jirogcuitors. This is all that wx have to say. May you enjoy 
tile years ol’ Methuselah ! 

Trom Leucosia, the 13th of May 1806. 

The most dc* voted friend 

of your illustrious Lordship, 

CnnvsANTHOs, 
Archbishop of Cjpriis.” 

Plan of Alexandria - - - ~ “314 

The present city. 

The boundary and ruins of Old Alexandria. 

The ancient island of ‘Pharos, now joined to the main land. 

A Turkisli tower and I’ort called the Pharos. 

The eastern harbour, called the New IJarliour. 

Tht' western harbour, called the Old Harbour. 

pwrts and ditches coiu.lructed by the French. 

Detaeiied suburbs. 

Ciardens. 

Convent of Roman Catholic Monks. 

Public bath. 

Greek convent, in w hich tlic Patriarch and the Bishop reside. 

The tw^o obelisks called Cleopatra’s Needles. 

The pillar ^scribed to Ponipej . 

The gate and road of Aboukir and Rosetta. 

The gate and wild of Marabout. 
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T The ancient royal catacombs. 

5 A great number of catacombs. The space occupied by these tombs 
formed tlie ancient Necropolis or City of the Dead. 
t El Marabout<3 called 8idi el Gabbari. 

\> Ali Bey’s camp during nineteen days, 

X The lake Mareotis. 

* Tlie Mediterranean. 

Tlie plan of Alexandria here given is that of Pocockc corrected. 

View of Alexandria, taken by Ali Bey from the ground which he occupied 
for nineteen days. - « - - - 308 

The Pharos tower is seen at the farther extremity ol‘ the eastern 

harbour; the houses of the consuls, surmounted by their Hags, 
appear Ixyoiid the masts oi tlie Captain l^acliii’s fleet, moored in 
tlie western harbour, and the French forts occupy the heights ; 
besides which, the view exhibits one of the obelisks, a round 
tower, the dilapidated walls of old Alexandria, and in the distance 
Pompey’s Pillar. 

1 The obelisk of Cleopatra - « - - 3^9 

2 Pompey’s Pillar. 

Plan of the royal catacombs of Alexandria - - • 32) 

The unshaded parts reprc.s(ait those which may be entered ; the shaded, 

tliose which arc wholly choaked up by rubbish. 

- Three sections on a larger scale, of the royal catacombs, on the lines 

ab. cd. ef. of the ground plan - - - - 322 

1 An insect exceedingly common in the cistern waters ol* Alexandriii, repre- 

sented in its natural size - - - - 325 

2 The same insect as it appears in the nncroscojie. 

3 The Djerboa of Egj^pt, drawn at two thirds of its natural size. 

4 The flying fish of the Alexandrian sea, at one-fourth of its natural size. 

5 An insect wliich abounds in the water of Djedda in Arabia, drawn of its 

natural size. 

6 The same insect as seen in the microscope. 

Vol. n. Page. 

View of the town of Rahmanich, on the left bank of the Nile - - 6 

1 View of Djize, and the pyramids, on tlie left of the Nile. The southern 

extremity of the island of Roudda a})pears in the middle, with the 
building which contains the Mikkius or Nilomcter - - 22 

2 Cluster of columns. There arc in Egypt several villages wholly com- ^ 

posed of columns of tliis description. 
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Fig. 

X I^VIL I View of a Dao, the Ixirgest kind of Arab ships on the Red Sea 
2 a The upper horrizontal surface or deck, 
b Section of the length, 
c Section of the breadth, 
cl Tlie helm, 
e Shape of t lie sail. 

Tlie barracks of the Sultan Scheriff of Mecca’s body guard. 

XIA'IIJ. - El Djebel Nor, or the Mountain of Light, in the desert of Mecca. - 64 

It was lierc' that tlie Prophet rc'ceived tiie first revelation from heaven* 
Then? was formerly a small Inaanitage on the isolated summit, which 
was approached by steps cut out of the rock ; but the Wchhabis liave 
demolished the wholes 

XLIX - 1 Ground plan of the village of Mina, in the desert of Aarafat * - 65 

a '.riic main street, w Inch forms the village, 
b A ruinated building called tbe Devil’s House, 
c Two small columns raised by the Dc'vil. 

(I The mosque. 

e Ali Bey\s encamjiment, on his way to Aarafat. 
f Tlve encampment of Saaoiid, the sultan of tlu' Wchhabis. 
g Ali Bey’s encainpiiu’iit on his return from Aarafat. 
h The encampment of the Sultan Sclieriff’ of Mecca’s guard, 
k A fountain, 
m The road to Mecca, 
n The road to Aai'afat. 

2 Plan of Aarafat. 
a The Mountain oi' Aarafat. 

b A platform called Djamaa Arrahma, or the Mosque of Mercy, 
c Water tanks. 

d Platform called Djamaa Ibrahim, or the Mosque of Abraham. 

V. The Sultan ScherifI* of Mecca’s house, 
f Encampment of the* caravan of Tripoli, 
g Kucampment of tlu» Sultan Saaoud. 
li I’he encampmemt of Abounocta. 
i Encampment of tlie caravan of Yemen, 
m Encampment of Ah Bey. 

n Mountains which surround the Valley of Aarafat. 

L. * - View of Mina, with the encampment of Ali Bey on his return from 

Aarafat - - - • "*<55 

LI. - - View of Mosdelifa in the desert of Aaraflit - - - 66 

e z 
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LIL - . View of Aarafat. On tins small mountain a chapel is observed, which 

is approached bj’ steps hewn out ol tlu‘ rock. The base of the hill is 
surrounded by a wall - - “ - 67 

LIIL - - Ground plan of the teniph* of Meccii, called El Harain - - 74 

1 The Kaaba, Beith Allah, or House oi God. 

2 Two pillars which su})port the roof. 

3 Stairs leading to the roof. 

4 The basement which surrounds the building. 

5 The black stone angle. 

6 A small gutter. 

7 The stones oflshmael. 

8 The oval floor paved w ith marble, over which the ))ilgrims walk in making 

their seven visits to the Kaaba. 

9 Thirty-one brass pillars, and two stoiu' pillars, placc'd 7*ound tiu' inlt rior 

of the building, supporting iron bars, to w hich are siisptauled glasf 
lamps that are always light at night. 

10 El Monbar or the tribune of the jireacluT. 

1 1 El Makam Ibraliim, or Abraliam's Place. 

12 The wooden stairs leading to the Kaaba, wliicli are mounted uj)oii six 

l)rass roll(*rs. 

13 The MVll of Zcmzeiii, o})en(‘d by the Angel of th(‘ Lord to Hagar and 

Jshmael. 

14 Tlie stairs leading to the roof, where solar cjuadrarits are })lac(‘d f(»r 

the j)Lirpose oi‘ lixing the hour of prayer ; here also is the Makam 
Sehaffi, the place of prayer for the seel so called. 

15 Makam Ilanbeli, or the place of ])rayer for ))ersons of that s(t 1. A guard 

of black eunuchs is always ke))t here t()])rotect tlie black stone. 

16 Makam Maleki, or the place of prayer tor the sect so denominated. 

17 Makam Hhaneflfi, or tlie place of prayer* for tlu‘ sect so called, which is 

that of the Turks. Above is the choir for the singers. 

1 8 A detached arch, called Beb cs Selem. 

19 Two small houses called El Cobbatain, used at present as Storcliuuscs. 

The Gates of the Temple. 

20 Beb cs Selem. 

21 BcbcnNebi. 

22 Beb cl Abbassi. 

23 Beb Aali. 

24 Beb Litoun. 

25 Beb el Bagala. 

26 Beb Saffa. 

2 7 Beb Arrahama. 
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LJll. coni. 28 Beb Modjahet. 

. 29 Beb Zeliha. 

30 Beb Ojiihaiii. 

31 Bel) el Oiidiia. 

3 2 Bel) Ibi iiliini. 

3 3 Beb el Aamara. 

34 Bel) el Aatik. 

35 Beb el Bast i a. 

36 B(‘b Koutoubia. 

37 Bel) Ziada. 

38 Beb Douriba. 

39 Paved ways, raised about a foot above the elevation of the court, wliieb. 

is gravelled. 

40 Six niinarets or towers, joined to the teniplt' : there is a seventh detached 
, fron\ the building, and situated among the adjacent houses. 

41 Two smaller courts. The galleries which surround these are covered by 

small conic cu])olas, su})ported by larg(‘ octagon pillars of stone and of 
marble. 

Th(i scalt' is in Paris feet. 

LlV. - - Section of the temple, cut at tin* line A B of the })lan - - - 75 

Near tlie middle is seen the Kaaba, (overed with its large black cloth, 
called Tob el Kaaba. The door, whicl) is secured by a larger silver 
padlock, is entirely plated with silver and gold, and eovejvd by a 
magnificent curtain. A small vacancy underneath gives passage to the 
water when tlie saloon is washed. In the angle? near thede»or is j)laced 
the black stone', calltnl llhadjera el Asse)uad, or the‘ lleave*nl\ Stone', 
be)rdere‘d with a plate of silver. The large black cle)llj is lastene'd by 
brass rings. At abemt two-thirds of its he'ight is a band called Jiaz(an, 
or the girdle, bewaring inscriptions in golden U'tle'rs. Near the* Kaaba 
is the parapet, called the stemes of Ishmae‘1 ; and at a little distance 
from tlu’in a kind of j)avilion supporteel by small ce)lumns. This is 
die Makam llhanetri, or })lace of jnayer fe)r the Turks; ove*r which 
is the choir for the singers. The small brass pillars which encircle* the 
Kaaba, support bars of iron, to w hich the glass lamps an* suspended. 

In the section of the Kaaba is j)resent(*d a view oi tiu* int< rior oi‘ the 
hall, the roof of which is su])ported t)y two pillars. It is almost 
wholly lined with silk of a rose or silver colour. The low er part of 
the walls is built or eased with marble, and the ])i!lars are encircled lor 
a little space al)ove the basement with hands of wood, which are 
fastened by gilt nails. TJiree massive bars of silver reach from the 
pillars to the wall, bearing an immense number of golden lamps, 
llie Scale is in Paris feet. 
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- The Black Stone, called Hadjera el Assouad, or die Heavenly Stone - 76 

Tliis print is of the size of the stone, which is delincatt>tl with the 
greatest exactness. Tlie kisses and fingering of the devotees have worn 
the stone into great irregnliirity orsurfoce, and given it a muscular 
ap))earance, such as is represented in the section. There are fifteen 
elevated muscles, and a larger liollow in the part marked c. 

This stone is of volcanic basalt, with ciystals of flesh-coloured fcltsj)ar 
in the ext(‘rior surilice. Th(‘ colour is intensely black, except tlie 
small elevation marked d, which is slightly tinged witlj jcd. 

The dotted line in the section indicates that the stone has lost about 
an inch of its bulk on the exterior surface; so that if it \vas sjnootl> 
and even in the days oi‘ the Prophet, it has lost a line in every 
succeeding century. The stone is bordered with a silver plate 
one foot in diameter. 

1 The New Tob el Kaaba, wliich is !)roiight from Cairo every year, and 

placed at Easter as luTe represented. 'J'he new coverirg of tlu‘ door is 
suspended from the terrace. Tl»e black stone is jndii altd by the IttU r a. 

2 Yaharmo el Beit Allah, or the Purificatioji of the Kaaba. '^J'he day on 

wliich the liall is washed and perlinned, the Tob el Kaaba is cut, as 
here represented. 

1 The principal front of tlie little building in the Temple, w bieb contains tlie 

Zemzcm Well. The small frontispic'ce is made of the most beautiful 
marble - - - - - -82 

2 The Zenizem Well. 'J'he margin of the well, and the apartment, are 

built of a beautiful white marble. 

1 Bedouin Huts in the desert of Mecca. (Vol. ii. p. 48.) - - - 80 

2 The skeleton of a hut. 

3 Front view of the wofiden stairs leading to the Kaaba. 

4 Side view of the same object. 

5 El Makam Ibrahim, or Abraham’s Place. A kind of loml>» covered over 

with a magndicent pall, and sxirrounded by a grating, marks the spot 
whence the stones iisetl in building the Kaaba issuc'd miraculously. 

They were ri'ccived by Ishmael, and by him handed to his father 
Abraham, who fixed them in their places, 

6 Plan and elevation of the deUiched arch near the Kaaba, callc'd Bcb es 

Selem. 

7 El Monbar, or the Tribune of the Preacher, made of beautiful wliite 

marble. 

8 Small brass pillars, which surround tlie Kaaba. 

9 Makam Maleki, or the place of prayer for the sect so named. 
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10 Goldon lamps suspended in the interior of tlic Kaalm. 

1 1 Glass lamps suspended between the small brass pillars. 

12 The end of the key of the Kaaba. 

13 Brazier used in perfuming the interior of the Kaaba. 

14 Form of the pitchers at the well Zemzcm. 

1 5 Form of the capitals of several of the columns of tlie Temple. 

1 Gate of the Temple, called Bcb SafFa - - - 89 

2 Palace of the Sultan Sheriff of Mecca. 

a The part of the building occupied by himself and his women, 
b The part appropriated to the servants, and the stables. Two ol' the doors 
arc walled up. 

- A sacred place called Safik, formed by three arches in one of the streds 

of’ Mecca - . - - - - 90 

It was on the mountain in the? back ground, which is denominated 
Djebel Al)oukoubis, that the black stone of the Kaaba descended 
from heaven. 


LXl. - - A sacred f)lace called Meroua, formed by three great wjills, and situatcul 

in another of the stre(»ts of Mecca. The hous(*s ascend nearly to the 
summit of the hill of Meroua. In the street are seen tiu* barbers, who 
shave the heads of the pilgrims when they luive completed the seven 
journies between Saffa and Meroua - - - " 9^ 


LXII. 


- Plan of the city of M(?cca - . « , 

1 El Haram, or the Temple. 

2 Saifa. 

3 Meroua. 

4 An old palace of the Sultan Scheriff, destroyed by tlie Wehhabis. 

5 Fil Cassar, or tlie Great* Fort, furnished with a garrison. 

6 The jiresent palace of the Scheriff, 

7 The liouse ill which the Prophet was born, destroyt'd by the Wehhabis. 

8 Tht* house of Nekibel Ascharaf, or the Chief of the Scheriff 

9 Ali Bt y^s house, in which he made liis astronomical ohscivations. 

I o The guardhouse of the Negro guard of the Kaaba. 

I I Guardhouse of the Turkish guard. 

1 2 Public coffee house. 

13 Five wells, the water of which is exactly of the same dejitli, temperature, 

transparency, and taste, jis that of the Zemzem. 

14 Two regular forts manned wutli troojis. 

15 A battery of four brass held pieces. 

16 Deserted cisterns, which formerly received the water of Aarafat. 
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17 Birket el Hmlj Scliami : a lank whieh formerly received tlie water of 

Aaraflit for the use of the caravan oi Damascus, but now abandonc'd. 

18 Birket el TIadj Messari, or a lank formerly idJot ted to the caravan of 

Eojypt, but now deserted. 

19 A haiulsomt* house inhabited by the Sultan Scheriff before he was raised 

to tlu* throne. 

20 The tort and barracks of the Neji^roes and Moe^rebins ol tlie ScheriH ’s 

guard. 

21 The ground once occupied by the house in which Aboiitaleb, the uncle 

and tutor ot tlie ]^roj)het, ])assed a part ol his liic. 

22 Suburbs separates! from the UnVn. 

23 Small watch towers. 

24 Djebel Aboukoubis. 

25 Djebel Dijad, 

26 Djebel Omar. 

27 Djebel licndi. 

28 Djel)el Kaekan. 

29 A mountain of schorl rock, quartz and mica. 

30 A mountain ol*micac(*ous schistus, and tjuartz. 

31 The road to Djedda. 

32 The road to Sitna Fathma (the Proidict’s daughter), a hermitage de- 

stroyed by tlie Webhabis. 

23 The road to Syria, and to Sidi Mahmoud, another hermitaue ruined bv 
the Wehhabis. 

34 The road to Syria, INIedina, and Aamra. 

35 The road to Aaraflit, IViT, and Bagdad. 

'Fhe scale is in Paris feet. 

Sehevria, a kind of covered cag(‘, furnished witli a mattress, which is 
fixed on the back of a camel for the conveiii(*nce (»f tra,vc‘lling - 4*^ 

2 The sliape ol’ the shifts of the Meccan women. The width a. b. is six 

Paris I’eet. 

3 A covered litter, wliieh is carried between two camc'ls. 

4 Seats used in tin* public eolTee houses at Mecca^ 

5 A weather scr(3(‘n, used by the sclhTs of commodities stationed in the 

markets of Mecca. 

6 A little luinelied cow\ 

7 Arab arms. 

I Arab music - • . - *36 

a Mariners’ song on the Red Sea. The mate begins alone, and tlic sailors 
respond. I’his music exhibits tlie singularity of a bai* divided iiUti five 
eijual portions; a thing which J. J. llousseau conceived to be practic<ible, 
but was never able to accomplish. 


{ Ali Bey’s collections contain specimens of 
minerals and vegetables I’ound in thes( 
mountains. 
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Sonji; of SI Mina woman. 

o 

Song ot* sonu» women met together at Mecca. 

Song sung by several men met together at Djedda. 

A sailor's song on the lied Sea. 

Hie Lord’s jirayer in Arabic, written by the Greek clc'rgy man of Tor, near 
Mount Sinai. The hand- writing has been cojiied with gre at exactness. 

View ofDjideida in the desert of Medina. It is in this district that th<‘ 
tri'e grows which yields tlu' balm erroneously (haiominated T//r Balm of 


MiTca - - - - '*'■^ 5 ^ 

View of Yenboa el Biihhar, on the coast of Arabia . - - 

View of A li Be*y’s boat stranded on the Arabian coast, and his fleet at 
anchor in a kind of creek formed by some rocks level with the sea - 165 

\"iew of the Kalaat el Moilah, on the Arabian coast - -174 

The gate of Cairo, called Beb el Fath, through which som(' ])ersons ol 


distinction, who had come to meet Ali B(‘y on his return from Mecca, 

conduct him with great parade into tlio city - - - 19B 

Vi<‘w of Belbeis, in the desert of Egypt - - - 200 

Th(‘ town is surroundi'd by hills of rubbish, and burial places arc si‘en 
in every direction, Ali Bey^s caravan encam})ed near a hermitage, 
which furnished lodgings for himself. 

View^ of El Harain, or tlie (ireat Temple, called also Bnl d MoHadcs c 
Scho if erected by the Mussulmen at Jerusalem on the ruins of the 
ancient temjile of Solomon, and into which nom* but the followers oi‘ 

Mouhhamed have ever been able to gain admittance - - 214 

This temple is composed of two jirincipal parts; the one called FI 
Aksa, consisting of a kind of immense' church, with seven naves; 
and the other, called El Sahhara, consisting of a large sijuare 
platform raised in the miildle of a spacious court, and surniouiiti'd 
by a superb cupola. There is besides a great multiplicity ol second- 
ary objects w hich are specified on the plan. 

Gates of the temple. 

Beb el Mogarba. 

Beb es Sonsela. 

Bc'b el Katanin. 

Beb el Hhadid. 

Beb el Besiri. 

Beb el Guanime. 

r 
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7 Beb el Aatim. 

8 Beb cl Hhouata. 

9 Beb es Sabal. 

Gates of the SAHHAftA. 

10 Beb el Kebla. 

1 1 Beb el Garb. 

12 Beb el DJeiirui. 

13 Beb Davoud. 

El iSaihiaha* 

14 The sacred rock, called Sahhara Allah, the principal olycct in theteinpk- 

15 A .slight wooden feiic^^ surmniiding tlu' rock. 

i() The cornel* of the rock marked by llie inijircssioii ol’tlie I’rophet’s fool, 

17 An o]K niiig communicating with the cellar underiu'ath lh(' rock. 

18 Mehen^b, or tlu* Pro|>hets* jdact' of prayer. All the Prophets, 1 ‘rom 

the begiiuiin::, of the world, have resorted to this place to olfej* ii}) their 
pray(‘rs, the greatest oi all the })roph('ts, Mouhaniod, alone c‘\eej)led : 
who, when he came here miraculously in one night from Mitch, on the 
angel Gabriers marc, Borak, placed himself, by sjiecial [>rivilege, on 
tlie spot marked 16. 

19 Sttairs hmling down to the cellar of Sahhara Allali. 

20 A w ooden choir for tlie .singers. 

2t A beautiful piece of green jasper placed in tlie pavement, wlierein are stuck 
several gilt nails, of which some have been remov ed. This is the Beb 
Djcnna, or the gate of Paradise. The Devil attempting to pass, began 
his operations by drawing out the nails of the door, but lieiiig over- 
heard lie was beaten, and seal back li)r ever. 

22 A kind of reading desk, supporting a large Koran, which is said to have 
belonged to the Calil' Omar. 

2 ^ A })ortico with eight columns. 

24 Mekkeriic Sidina Davoud, or tlie tribunal of David. 

25 Cobbat Djibrilla, or the tribune of Gabriel. 

26 Cobbat el M(?arach, or on Nebi, the tribunal of the Projihet. 

27 Cobbat Bchinbehin, where there is a piece of tlie Sahhara rock. 

28 Cobbat cl Arouah, or of the S])irit, that is of Clirist. 

29 Cobbat el Hliodor, or of Eli. 

30 Cobbat Merium, or of the Virgin Mary. 

31 El Moiibar, or the tribune of tlie preacher at Easter. 

32 Storehouse for tlu? oil. 

Every night there are lit in the Aksa one hundred and seventy lamps, 
one humlred and eighty in the Sahhara, sixty-five in the mos(|ue 
of ihc Mogrebins, besides an hdinitc number of others in the dif- 
ferent parts of the temple. 
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33 El Mizan, the place containing the invisible balance in which the actions 

of mankind w ill be weighed at the last judgment. 

34 Fiv(‘ cells or small houses, each occupied by a monk or anchorite, who 

never quits his habitation. 

35 Cells in which some of the doctors of the law station themselves to answer 

the inquiries of such as may consult them on any particular occasions. 

36 Privies. 

37 Arches supported by columns. 

3 8 Eight spacious flight%,of ste]>s, leading from theSahhara into the Great Court. 

El Aksa. 


39 Sidina Omar, or the Caliph^s place of prayer. 

40 Beb Arrahma, or the gate of mercy. 

41 Sidina Aaiza, or the place of Christ, and the vestry. 

42 A wooden choir for the singers. 

43 El Monbar, or tlie preacher’s tribune on Fridays. 

* An octagon pillar, called the pillar of Sidina Omar. 

44 The place approj)riated to the women, enclosed ajid fastened. 

45 The portico of Aksa. ^ 

46 Stairs leading to the cellars under the temple. 

47 A marble fountain, w ithout w^atcr, in the middle of the paved way leading 

from Aksa to Sahhara. 

48 A place of prayer, formerly used by the sect Hhaiibeli. 

49 Place of prayer belonging to the sect Malcki. 

50 '^riie place of prayer used at present by the Hhanbeli sect. 

5 1 Tomb of Saint Sidi Mohamed cl Hhalili, 

52 A mos(jue, or place of prayer, appropriated to the Mogrebins, or Arabs 

of the west. 

53 Stairs leading to the cellar where the Prophet first put foot to the ground, 

when he alighted from el Borak, the night he arrived from Mecca. 

54 El Sirat, an opening in the upper part of the wall, over the brook Kedron, 

where stands the* invisible bridge wJiich conducts to l^aradise. 

55 '"J’hc site of Solomon’s throne. 

56 Beb Arrahma, or the gate of mercy. 

57 Cobbat Sidina Monssa, or of Moses. 

58 A little pavilion, containing a small piece of the rock of Sahhara. 

59 The four minarets. 

60 An arefied colonade, over which schools were fomierly held. 

61 A part of the temple in a ruinated state. 

62 A dwelling occupied by })crsons employed about the temple. 

63 El Mehkcmc, the tribunal and dwelling house of the Cadi of Jerusalem. 

64 El Seraia, or the house of the governor dt' the city. 
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The mosque of* Saint Sidi Abdelkadcr, wlierc Ali Boy resided durijicr his 
stay at Jerusalem. 

The city gate called Bel) Mariam, or tlie gate of Mary, by which lies thc' 


road to the brook Kedron. 

The city walls. 

El Mehereb in the Aksa, where the daily ])ravers arc‘ read. 

£1 Melierel) on the platlbnn oi‘ Sahhara, where tht* praycMv. are ix'ad at 
Eastca*. 

Five .small jilallbnns, raised about ihreeor (iinr leet ai)i>v{‘ (he ground, flir 
reading prayeis. 

An area inclosed by a grating, siippostul to have Intai th(' spot wher(‘ tin 
\drgin Mary jiresenb'd her child Jt'siis. 

A hollow in the rock Sahhai'a. '^J’Jie Mussulnian tradition is, that the 
piece was (xxcavated by the Christians, but that the ti ne Ix lievers bt'ing 
r<‘nder(»d invisible to tluan, found it brokcai in (wo })ieces, which are 
jireserved in the two cobas, or small houses, marked 27 and 58. 


Plan of the cellar of Sahhara Allah. 

Stairs leading to the cellar, 

A small podiiiK'iit called Makam Soiiliman, or Solomon’s ))lac,e. 

Another pediment called Makam Davoiid, or David’s place. 

A recess called Makam Ibrahim, or Abraham’s place. 

A sto}) called Makam T)jel)rile5 or Cfabriel’s i)lacc‘. 

Another step calk'd Makam el Illieder, or Wi's ))laee. 

The pilgrims oiler up their prayers at all tlu's(‘ place's. 

In the center of the' roof of the cellar is the hole or opening num- 
bered 1 7 on (be rock. 

Cisterns for retaining the rain water, with wiiicli the porters supply the 
inhabitants. 


- Section of tlu* same temple on the line A. B. Within the Aksa are seen 
the Meherc'b, the Moiibar, the singer’s choir, and the grating which 
incloses llu^ place of the presentation of Jesus. 'Fhe b(‘autiful ilonu' is 
covered with arabescjue ornaments of gold, and siijiported hy columns 
of beautiful marble ol’ a compo>ite order. 'The nave is su})porled by 
coliininsor pillars oi’ no architectural pro[)ortions, tljc capitals of which 
are composed of plates or leavt*s of iron ; one oftliese pillars, called (lie 
pillar of Omar, is of an octagon form and of an enormous si/e. A large 
wooden beam reaches from eacli oftliese pillars to tlie otlu'r - - 215 

In going out of the Aksa by way of the portico are seen, the gallery 
which is on one side, .soiiu* trees which grow in the court, one of 
the small j )1 a tk inns used lor reading jirayers, the loimlain w Inch 

is in the middli? of tlie paved fuotwayj and a part of the gallcjy which 
is in ruins. 
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LXXII. cont. A grand staircase conducts to the large platform of the Sahhara, 
which is entered under some arches supported by columns of an 
elevation etjual to that of the staircase, and where are seen the Mon- 
bar for Easier and the jiarapet which surrounds the platform. On 
leaving this a large columnar portico is crossed in order to enter a 
s})acious donu‘ or cn])ola, winch is supported by superb pilasters 
and (‘oluiiins of the most beautiful marble, surmounted by gilt 
capitals. 

In tlu‘ sacred rock Sahhara Allah is seen the hollow excavated by the 
(Christians. On the corner of the rock a guard of gold wire 
ckdiaids the iin])ression t)f the JVophet’s fool, and within are the 
r(‘e('ss or ]')lace of Abraham and the step or place of Gabriel. The 
rock is surioundcd by a wooden parapet, and above it a silken 
ciiiiain is suspended; the wdiole of this pla(*e is encirch'd by a 
splendid gilt grating. The dome and the beams hetweeJi the pil- 
lars are eoverod with arabescjiie ornaments of gokl. 

Ill (jiiitling this building the view includes the small lionse which 
contains a portion of th(‘ rock of Sahhara, the little dome of 
Christ, the apertures of the two cisterns, the arclies supported by 
columns which stand at the head of one of the stair eases, and one 
ol lhe small houses or cells of the anchorites. Proceeding directly 
forward, tlu' spectator jmsscs under a frontispiece composed ol* 
arches resting ii[)on coliiinns and descends the steps. The view 
now presi'iits to him the great gallery with the ancient school 
apartments above, the margins of tlie cisterns, tlie small dom(‘ 
which contains the other piece of the rock of Sahliara, another 
small platform i’or re ading prayers, seve ral gates of the temple, and 
three minarets. 

Th(* scale is in ]\n is iee't. 

LXXIII. - - Plan of the teni])!e of El Ilhalil at Hebron near Jerusalem - - 232 

a strc'et. 

1 ) Stairs leading to the temple, 
c Two loni»* corrieloi's or galleries, 
d First gate' of the temple'. 

e Second gate under a galle'ry siipjiorted by arches, 
f Vestibule. 

g An a])artme‘nt in the mieldle of which is the tomb of Abraham, 
h J 1 ie teimb of Sarah his wife, 
i The hoely of the mosejue. 

m Four Me'herebs for the four sects of Molianicdan*^. 
n El Monbar. 
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0 The tomb of Isaac in a small detached building, 

p The tomb of his wife in the same place* 
q A court, 
r Vestibule, 
s The tomb of Jacob, 

t The tomb of his wife. 

V A mosque for the daily prayers. 

X A recess where an impression of the Prophet’s foot forms an object oi 

reverence, 
y Joseph’s tomb, 
z The choir of the singers. 

♦ A marble fountain. 

No scale is given, as Ali Bey was unable to make any admeasurement. 

1 Section on the line A. B. of the t(‘mple of K 1 Ilbalil - - 23 '^ 

2 Section on the line C. D. of the same tenqjle. 

« A plan of the temple of Mount Calvary and of the holy sepulchre of Christ 
at Jerusalem - - ... ^ 

This plan was furnished by a Monk, and seems in general sufliciently 
accurate. 

a The court of the temple. 

b The only door of entrance, which is almost always closed, without by lht‘ 
Turks, and on the inside by the Monks, 
c The place where the body of Christ was embalmed. 

d Tlie tomb of Jesus Christ in a small detached building divided into two 
parts, and placed in the midst of a spacious rotunda covered with wood^ 
e Choir of the Greeks, 
f Choir of the Catholic department, 
g Choir of the Coptes. 
h Choir of the Armenians. 

1 The organ. 

k The })lacc where Christ appeared to Mary Magdalen, 
m The place where the Angel appeared, 
n The vault in which Jesus Christ was interred, 
o The subterranean church of St. Helena, 
p The place where the cross was found, 
q The chapel and altar of Calvary, 
r The hole in the rock in which the cross was fixed, 
s The place in which Jesus Christ was crucified, 
t The residence of the Greek bishops, 
v The sepulchre of Nichodemus. 

Tlic chapel of Calvary is over the space marked x. 
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View of Mount Carmel token by Ali Bey from St, Jean d’Acre - 251 

On the summit at the farther extremity stands the Greek monastery, 
tlie Homan Catholic monastery is seen at a little distance on the left, 
and that of tlie Mohamedans at the base. The village of Caifa is 
situated at the loot oi’the mountain, which is covered and surrounded 
by a stratum of sand. 

The precipice of Na/aretli - - - - - 2^4 

It was from tlu^ summit of this rock that the Jews attempted to tlirow 
Jesus Christ, wlio rendered himself invisible. The monks of Naza- 
r( 4 h have cxcavatiid liere a chapel and an altar, where they celebrate 
mass on certain days of the year. 

This {irecipice commands a compIeU^ view of the spaci()us valley of 
Hstrelon, w here w as fought the celebrated battle of Nazareth. 

View of Mount Tabor, with a part of the sea of Galilee - ^2^9 

View^ of Jacob’s bridge over the river Jordan - - - 261 

A triumiihal arch, with a beautiful ancient pavement, on Mount Taurus 306 
(’hariots of Cariimania. 

Hills elevated upon jiillars, of which Aii Bey saw a whole village in Cara- 
mania. 

Unis of a Turkish herdsman. 

View of the rock and castle of Asiom Karaissar, in Asia Minor - 318 

Plan of the mosque and chapel of Saint Eyoub, a disciple ol' the Projihet, 
and patron of Constantino})le - - - “ 33 S 

It is here tlu^ swords of the new sultans arc girt on, — a ceremony 
equivalent to the coronation of sovereigns in Europe. No Christian 
has ever been able to gain admittance into this temple. The repre- 
sentation given by the learned M. Olisson in his view of the Otto- 
man empire, ^as merely of the chapel of the tomb, 
lilt g;it(*s of the temple. 

Cxallci lf‘s. 

The eoiirt. 

JVo large trc(*s. 

The main body of tlie cliurch, 

Meliercb. 

Monbar. 

The tribune of the Sultan. In all Uic other mosques tlie Sultan’s tribune 
is on tlie opjiosite side. 

Antichamber of the sepulchre. 
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A lai’ffc sopha. 

Tho tonil) of Saint Eyoub. 

Wells of holy water. 

A recess, where an impn'ssion of the Proplu't's loot forms the object of 
reverence. 

An inferior doorway. 

An ancient monument in the seraglio of the Grand Seignior at ( onstanli- 
nople - - - - " ' 3-^^ 

No European has ever been able to approach this spot. W'e owe this 
view to his Excellency the Manjuis of Alincnara, his (’.itliolic 
Majesty’s ambassador at (■onstantinojde, who entered tlu- seraglio 
duriiig the attiu'k of the English in 1800. 


Map of the kingdom of Morocco, constructed by Ali Bey from his own astronoinical 
observations, Ins reckonings on his journey, and his personal resi'areln's. We have in 
our possession nine large road charts and one trigonometrical chart of Ali Bey’s, 
wliich furnished the materials lor the construction of this Map.— To face I’agc \ ol. I. 


Map of Northern Africa constructed by Major lleiinel, find augmented with the inland 
sea called lialikur Soudnn^ .and the indication of the ancient island ol Atlantis, Ironi tin 
theories and researches of Ali Bey.— To fact* Page 204. \ ol. I. 

Map ol'the coast of Arabia on the Bed Se.a, comprising the route of Ali Bey I’rom ('airo 
to Mecca, constructed by himself from his astronomical observations, the reckonings 
on his journey, and his personal researches.— Yol. II. Page 27. 

Route Map of the jonrnies of Ali Bey in the isle of Cyprus, and from Cairo to Constant i- 
noj)le .across the Great Desert of Egj'jit, and through Syria .and Asia Minor, construeb'd 
by himsclffrom his own observations and personal researches.— To lace the Title, Vol. II„ 
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TRANSLATION. 

” Praise lie to God ! The Mightiest ! The Immense ! He that 
“ teaches ns by the art of writing, which has enliglitened the world. 
“ Praise be to Him wlio conducts us to the tnie faith, to the end of 
“ our pilgrimage, and to the Sacred Land.” t 

* This is a Facsimile of Ali Bey’s Arabic writing. 

f The Arabic adds the titles by which the Author was known in the Mahometan coun- 
tries. He was there called assala, religious ; el Emir, the Prince } el hakim, learned ; 
el fakih, doctor of the law ; eschertf, of the blood of Mohammed ; el hack, pilgiim ; Ali 
Bey ibn Othman Bey el Abassi, Ali Bey, son of Othman Bey, of the race of the Abassides ; 
Hhaddem Beit Allah el Haram, Servant of the House of God, prohibited to all infidels. 
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After having passed many years in the Christian states, studying 
there the sciences of nature, and the arts most useful to man in 
society, Msh|ife\er be his faith or the religion (jf his heart, I dcter- 
minedT&t”’l*i^ to visit the Mahometan countries; and, while engaged 
in performing a pilgrimage to Mecca, to observe the manners, crus- 
toms, and nature of the countries through which I should pass, in 
order that I might make the laborious jounic'y of some utility to the; 
country which I might at last select for my abode. 
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CHAP. 1. 

MY ARIllVAL AT TANGIER EXAMINATION PRESENTED TO THE GOVERNOR — 

SETTLED IN A HOUSE. — I PREPARE TO GO TO THE MOSQUE. — FESTIVAL ON 
THE BIRTH OF THE PROPHET. — MARABOUT. — VISIT'TO THE CADI. 

H aving returned to Spain in April 1803, I embarked alTarilTa, 
on board a very small vessel, and after crossing the Streiglils of 
Gibraltar in four hours, I amved in the port of Tanja or Tangier at 
10 o’clock in the morning, on the 23<1 June in the same year. 

The sensation which we experience on making this sliort passage 
for the first iimt', can be coinjiared only to the effect of a dream. 
Passing in so short an interval of time, to a world absolutely new, 
and Avhic h has not the smalk'st resemblance to that which wc have 
cjuitted, we seem to have been actually transported into another 
planet. 

In all countries of the world, the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
states are more or less united by mutual relation ; thi^y amalgamate in 
some degree- togellier, and intermix so much in language, habits, and 
customs, that we jiass from one to the other by gradations almost im- 
peri eiitible. But this constant law of nature does not prevail between 
the inhabitants of the two shores of the Streights of Gibraltar; they» 
notwithstanding tlu'ir ^'icinity, are as much strangers to each other 
as a Frenchman to a C’hincsc. 

In the (countries of the East, if we observe successively the inha- 
bitants of Arabia, Syria, Turkey, Walachia, and Germany, a long 
series of transitions marks, in some manner, almost all the different 
tlegrees which separate th(.* barbarian from the fhilized man. 
But here the observer, in tlu? same morning, touches the two 

B 2 
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extremities of the chain of civilisation, and within the petty space of 
two leag\ies and two-thirds (which is the shortest distance between 
the two coasts) he finds a difference of twenty centuries. 

As we arrived near the land, some Moors presented tlieniselvcs l,o 
ns. One of them, who was said to be the cjiptain of the port, 
bare-foot and bare-legged, but wrapt up in a bournous (a sort of 
large coarse bag with a hood), and holding a long ret;d in his hand, 
came into the water to ask for our certificate of health. 'I’his was 
handed to trim by the captain of the ship. He then adtlrc'ssed liimself 
to me, and asketl the following tpiestions : 

Captain. Where do you come fi'om ? 

Ali-Bei. From London, by way of Cadiz. 

C. Don’t you speak the Moorish language ? * 

A. No. 

C. From what country are you } 

A. From Hhaleb (Aleppo). 

C. Where is Hhaleb ? 

A. In Sham (Syria). 

C. What country is Sham ? 

A. It is in the East, near Turkey. 

C. Then you are a Turk ? 

A. 1 am not a Turk, but my country is under the dominion of 
Padishah (the Grand Seignior). 

C. But you are Mussulman ^ 

A. Yes. 

C. Have you any passport ? 

A. Yes, 1 have one from Cadiz. 

^ 'll* 

C. Why have you none from London 

A. Because the Governor at Cadiz took the one 1 had from 
London, and gave me this instead. 

C. Give it me. 


* The Captain spoke Mogtebian to me» 
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I handed it to the captain, who ordered tliat no one should come 
on shore, and went away to shew my passport to the Kaid, dr 
Governor. He sent it to the Spanish Consul for examination. The 
Consul, having found it to be genuine, sent it back to me by the 
Vice-Consul, who came to our ship, with a Turk, called Sid- 
Mohanied, chief of the gunners of the place, and who was sent by 
the Governor to interrogate me again. 

They asked me the same questions as the captain of the port had ; 
and, having returned me my passport, they went away to make 
their report to the Kaid. 

Soon after, the caj)Lain of the j>ort returned with an order from 
die Kaid for my kiiiding. I went on shore immediately, and was 
conducted to the Kaid, leaning on two Moors, because I had received 
a wound in my leg, when my travelling carriage was overturned in 
Spain. 

He received me very well, and put to me agiiin almost the same 
questions which I had answered already. He then ordered a house 
to be jwepared for me, and dismissed me with many compliments 
and oilers of service. I made my acknowledgment to the K^id for 
his (.‘ivilities, and left him, supported by my two assistants, who took 
me to a barber’s shop. 

The Turk Avholiad questioned me in the vessel, went and returned 
several times without being able to procure the key of the house 
whicJi had been appointed for my residence, because the proprietor 
of it was in the ct)untry. Towards evening the Turk brought me 
some fish, which I was to eat with him ; and as J was going to lay 
down on a sort of wooden bedstead, after a very light supper, some 
soldiers of the Kaid’s guards entered abruptly with orders to bring 
me again before him. 

I rose, and sulfered myself to be conducted to the Kaid. He was 
waiting for me rather impatiently at a small distance Irom his door. 
He made me go up into a room, where 1 found his Secretary and his 
Kiahia, or Lieutenant Governor. After having made excuses for 
not having made me stay with him in tlu; morning, he added, with 
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much politeness, that he wanted to lodge me with himself till the 
house was ready for my reception. Some coffee was brought iu, 
without sugar ; and several questions and answers, concerning my 
obj ects and alFairs, made the subject of our conversation. A plentihil 
supper was then served up, of which I partook very slightly ; and I 
at last laid down to rest, on the same carpet with the others. 

In the afternoon of the same day \ had procured my little })ort- 
manteaii, which contained all my wearing apparel, to be brought on 
shore. I offered the key of it to the officers there ; but they dectlined 
examining it ; nor would they accept of any fee. This portmanteau 
was always my companion till I was settled in my new house. The 
next morning, after breakfast, the captain of our. vessel desired me 
to ask the Kaid for leave to take on board some provision. I refused 
to do this, because I did not thinl? myself as yet sufficiently intimate 
with the Governor to hazard any solicitations. Wc dined at noon. 

I made several inquiries about my house, but could get no other 
answer except Tes, yes. At last, towards evening, I was inft)rmed 
that the house was ready. I took leave of the Kaid, who rej)cal.ed 
me hi| offers of service ; and I was conducted to my new dwelling. 

On entering I found that day had been em])loyed in white- 
washing its walls, and covering the floors of all the rooms with a bed 
of plaister two or three inches thick, which was not yet dry. 1 thanked 
them, however, for the pains they had taken in embellishing my 
habitation, and at the same time could not help admiring the rare 
simplicity of the manners of a people who content themselves with 
such humble dwellings, and who do not seem even to know the use 
of windows to their houses. Their rooms receive their light and air 
from the door of a gallery which runs into the yard. Notwithstanding 
these great inconveniencies, such was my desire, I may say my ex- 
treme need, of being left to myself and at my ease, that 1 received 
my lodging as a favour, and immediately shut myself up in it. 1 slept 
that night on a mat, under a woollen blanket, making a pillow of 
my portmanteau. 
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The next morning, Friday 1st July, the fiimiture of my house was 
purchased. It consisted of some mats to cover the floor and part of 
the walls ; some carpets, a mattrass, cushions, and such utensils as 
were most necessary. 

The dress of the Moors is very little known in Europe, because 
wh(?n they visit it, tliey generally make use of the barbaric costume of 
the Algeriiui Turks. The Moor never covers his legs. He wears 
nothing but very clumsy yellow slfpj^ers without heels ; and the prin- 
cipal artick; of his clothing is a piece of large wliite woollen, called 
Hhai'k, with which he covers himself from head to foot. As I was 
desirous of dressing like other people, I sacrificed my stockings and 
my pretty Turkish slippers, and wrapped myself up in a very large 
HlmVk, exposing my k^gs and feet to the atmosphere, with the ex- 
ception of my toes, which entered my enormous heavy slippers. 

As it was Friday, we were obliged to go to the mosejue, in order 
to say t he noon-tide prayers. But the ritilal of Morocco difFering a 
little Irom the Turkish, wliich I had practised, the Turk instnicted 
me in the ceremonies of the country. Other preparations were also 
iK'cessary. It was requisite to have iriy head shaved again, though 
it had been shaved but a few days before at Cadiz. The oj)eration 
Avas j)ci tbrined by the same Turk, but with such an unmerciful hand, 
that my head was reddened all over. Nothing but a small tuft of hair 
was left at, the croAvii. He proceeded to do the same office with 
all the other parts of my body, so that no trace was left of that 
which our holy Prophet jjroscribed in his laws as shocking impu- 
rity. I was then carried to the public bath, where we made our 
legal ablutif)!!. 1 shall, in another place, speak more particularly of 
this ceremou} , as well as those of the publics prayers at the mosque, 
to which we went at noon, which terminated our devotions for the 
day. 

On the next morning, Saturday, the festival of El-Moulondy or the 
birth-day of the Prophet, began ; it lasts eight days. At this {)eriod 
infants circumcised, and every day, both morning and evening, 
a sort of concert is executed before the door of the Kaid’s house. This 
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music is composed of a large rude drum, and two bag-pipes ruder 
still, and very discordant. 

During this festival, we went to perform our devotions at an her- 
mitage or sacred place, two hundred fathoms from the town, and in 
which the mortal remains of a saint are revered. It ^rves at the same 
time as an habitation for another living saint, a brother of the de- 
ceased, 'and who receives the offerings for both. On this side of the 
town the burial-plac;e of the Mahoifietans is to be seen. 

The sepiilchre of the dead saint was covered with different pieces 
of silk, cotton, and silver stuff, much worn. It stands in the middle; of 
the chapel, and in a comer were some Moors singing in chorus verses 
out of the Kour-ann. * 

Having finished our devotion at the sepulchre, we went to pay a 
visit to the living saint, whom we found in the garden at a small 
distance from the chapel, in company with other Moors. He rt'ceived 
us very well. After we were seated, my Turk told liim my history. 
The saint thanked God for every thing, and especially ^br having 
conducted me at last to the land of the true believers. He took me by 
the hand, and muramred over me a prayer. Then he put his hand on 
my breast, and repeated another prayer. After this we separated. 
The dress of this man was like that of the other inhabitants. 

We paid also a visit to the Fakih-SiJi-Ahderrahmafi-A^'arracIi, 
who is the chief of the other Fakihs, or doc;tors of law ; Imaum, or 
chief of the principal mosque of Tangier ; and Cadi, or civil judge of 
the province. T|[his venerable old man is greatly respected all over the 
country, and even by the king of Morocco. He listened with interest 
to my story, which my Turk relkted to him ; and he expressed much 
affection for me. 

After these preliminary steps for my settlement there, I became 
desirous to occupy myself with my affairs ; but the eternal presence of 
my Turk, who never left me night or day for one single moment, 
troubled me greatly, and did not allow me to occupy myself as I 


* This is the real name of the Koran, as it is pronounced by the Arabians. 
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wished. It was therefore necessary to get rid of liim ; but this was 
a delicate point, as it was j^ossible that he had been directed by the 
Kai'd to watch me closely as a stranger, and in this case my preci- 
pitation niight have had fatal consequences. However as he daily 
took care of my little commissions, and provided the supplies of the 
house, not without some profit to himself, it was easy to me to find 
or imagine some j)rctext for displeasure. I soon found that he was 
not supported as 1 had at first suspected, and then I sent liim in- 
tirely away ; but I took care to make him a pn)per present, as well 
to prevent all animosity on his part, as also to reward his first ser- 
vices, whidi had been really xisefiil to me. From this moment 1 
found myself at full liberty, and I began to employ myself as 1 
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CHAP. II. 

CIRCUMCISION. DESCRIPTION OF TANGIERS. — FORTIFICATIONS. MILITARY 

SERVICE. -—HORSE RACE. — POPULATION. CHARACTER OF THE INIIAUITANTS. 

CUSTOMS. 

T HAVE mentioned that the circnincision of tlu' Moorisli cliil- 
dren takes jilace during the festival oi' Mouloinl. This operation, 
which is publi(;kly performed at the chajiel without tlu* town, wliich 
I have just mentioned, is a least for the' iiunily of the Neophyte. 
When they proceed to the sacrifice, a c c itaiii nuinbei' oi' hoys aic^ 
assemhled who carry handkerchiefs, saslies, ami evc'U iniserahU* rags, 
which thc'y fasten like flags to long sticks, or reiuls ; this grou]) is 
followed by musick, consisting of two bag-])i))es, which arc* played in 
unison, but not tlierefore less discordant, and two or more drums of 
a very hoarse sound, a band sufliciently disagreeable* to an ear ac- 
customed to Europc'an nmsierk, as mine unfortunately had bc*en. 
The father, or the newest re*lations, follow with the jiersons in- 
vitc'd, who surround the child mounted on a horse, of which the saddle 
is covcrc'd with a rc'd cloth. 

If the ediild be too young, he is eamed in the arms of a man on 
horseback. All the rest are on foot. The N'l-ophyte* is generally 
e-overexl with a sort of eioak made? of while linem, and ove*r this c loak 
he news a red one^ adorne*d with larious ribbands, and a fillet or 
band of silk is t ic'd round his head. A man walks on each side of 

the horse with a silk handkerchief in his hands, v ith whic h he drive's 

/ 

away the flies from the* c hild and from his horse. Some women, wrapt 
up in their enormous Hhaiks or bournous, c lose the procession. 

Though thc're were circumcisions evc'iy day during the*, fc'stival of 
Mouloud, yet I waited till the last, bec ause J was assured that thc*y 
would then be more numerous, and indeed on that day the streets 
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were full of people ji'oing and returning in crowds, and of soldiers 
with their guns. 

At ten in the morning I left my house, and pressing through the 
crowd, 1 went towards the c'hapel. 1 found on my way groups of 
three or four or more children, who were going to endure the cere- 
mony. The country was covered with horses, soldiers, inhabitants, 
Arabs, and collections of women, intirely enveloped in their con- 
cealing garments, 4ind sitting in hollows of the ground or under the 
shade of trees, TIjese women, .as the children })asscd by, uttered c ries 
exceedingly shrill, whic h are always considered from them as signs 
of iniith and of encourageanent. 

After having reached the* hermitage, 1 crossed a yard crowdc'd 
with peo])le, and entered the chapc‘l, where 1 found what m.ay be 
called a read butc hery. 

On one side of the saint’s s('])ulehre were ])laced five inen dressed 
only in sliiits and drawcas, Avith their slecwes turnc*d uj) to thc'ir 
shoulders. Four of these men were sitting in front of the door of 
the chapc'l, and th<‘ fifth Avas standing at the* side of the; door, in 
order to recc'ive the little victims. Two of those, who were sitting, 
held the instnunents of the sacrifice, the other two had each a ])urse 
or little bag, filled with an astringemt powder. 

Behind these four ministers was a group of about twenty children 
of all ages and colours, wlio had also their part to [day, as we shall 
sc'e ])resently ; and at the distance of some yards an orchc'stra of the 
same kiinl as 1 lune deseribc'd belore, avus exconting its discordant 
tunes. 

Every time that a Neophyte arrivc*d, his father, or the person who 
Was thc;re to re[)reseiit liim, Avallied before him, and, entering the 
cha])c*l, kissed the head of the operating minister, and made him 
some compliments. The child aaus then brought foiAvard, and 
irnmediatedy seizc'd by the strong-armc'd man Avho was ap[)ointed to 
receive the; vic;tims ; and he having lifted up the goAvn of the child, 
prescaited him to the c>j)erator. vVt this moment the music bc'gan 
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to sound with its loudest noise ; and tlie children, who were seated 
beliind tlic ministers, started suddenly uj), and shouted with great 
vociferation, to attract the attention of the victim, and, by the 
motions of ihcir fingers, directed his eyes to the roof of the chaj)el. 
Stunned with all this noise, the child lifted up his head ; and that 
^'(Ty moment the officiating priest laid hold of the ])rcpuc;e, and 
pulling it with force, clipped it off with one motion of his scissars. 
Another immediately threw a little astringcait ])o\v<ler on tlie wound, 
and a third covered it with lint, which he tied on by a bandage ; am! 
the child was carried away. 

The whole operation did not last half a ininnte, tliongh it was 
executed in a very clumsy manner. The noise made by t he children 
and the music prevented me from liearing tlie cries of the victims, 
though I Avas close to thtan. 11 ()W(‘vt*r, their g(‘stnres proved 
sufficiently wdiat they suffered. Every child was afterwards put on 
the back of a woman, who took him home, covered with her Ilhai’k 
or bouinous ; and followed by the same train with which he had 
arrived. 

1 saw with the Neophytes from the country a great number of 
soldiers and Bedouins, who surprized me veiy' much by their 
mamimvrcs with their long guns. These they fired off between the 
legs of each other; and this perilous sjiort was ctnisidcTcd as a 
demonstration of friendshij). 

I have heard it said that some Christians have visited Mahometan 
countries, and travelled there with safety, by meri*ly assuming their 
dress. But 1 look upon the safely of tludr journey as almost im- 
possible, unless they have previously submitted to the rite I have 
been describing; because this is the first point enquired into when 
they see any strangers. Henee on my arrival at Tangiers my servants 
Avere frequently cpiestioned about it, ;ind sonu'times m^'self. 

The city of Tangier, viewed from the sea-side, presents a pretty 
regular aspect. Its amphitheatrictal situation, its Avliitened houses; 
those of the Consuls, which are regularly built; tli<c walls sur- 
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rounding the town ; the alcassdha^ or the castle, built on a hill * ; 
and the bay, which is sufficiently spacious, and surrounded by 
hills, compose an irrteresting view ; but as soon as ^ve approach 
the inside of the town the illusion ceases, and we find ourselves 
surrounded with every thing that characterizes the most disgusting 
wretchedness. 

Except 1 he principal street, which is rather large, and which from 
the gale on the sea crosses the town in Jin irregular manner from 
east to west, all the other streets are so crooked and narrow', that 
scarcely three p(‘rsons can pass along them in a line. The houses 
are so low, that one may reach the tops of most of them with the 
hand. The roofs are all flat, and covered with plaster. Few of the 
houses have high tops. The dwellings of the Consuls have decent 
window's ; Imt in those of the inhabitants we only see a few, not 
above a foot square in size, or some looj) holes, an inch or two in 
w idth, and a foot high. In some ])arts the principal street is badly 
paved ; the rest is abandoned to simple natun\ with enormous rocks, 
which they have not e\’<ui taken the pains to smooth. 

The w'alls which surround the town are in a slat(‘ of total decay. 
They luiA'e both rountl and scpiare tow'ers ; and on the land-side they 
are surrounded by a large ditch, which is also in ruins. Trees arc 
[planted on its sides ; and il is bordert'd Avith kitchen gardens. 

On the right hand of tin* gate from the sea are tw'o batteries ; the 
one higher than the other. 'J'he former has eleven, the latter fifteen 
pieces of cannon. The high battery commands the sea in front, and 
has .a small flank w'itli hvo pieces, Avhich defend the landing j)lace 
and the sea gale. The low er battery commands also in front the 
sea-shore. There are besitles twelve pieces of artillery placed very 
high on the wall. The fannons are of various calibers, and of European 
make. But the carriage's are made in the counlry, and so badly 
built, that those of the 24 and 12-pounders Avemld not stand the fire 
id an enemy for a quarter of an hour. They art' composed of two 


• See Plate I. 
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shapeless logs, with two or three cross-pieces, a weak axle-tree, and 
two wheels made of thick planks, almost without iron-work. The 
whole is painted black, and, I think, made of oak. On the east side 
of the bay ‘there are three other batteries. 

The largest vessels that 1 have seen enter the port were t)f 250 tons 
burthen ; but though the bay is exposed a little to easterly winds, 
its situation is pretty good ; and it appeared t() me that a valuable 
port might be made there with little cxpence. 

The town of Tangier, from the land side, has no other (hdencie 
than the wall and the mined ditch ; but without batt(‘ries. On the 
north side, the enclosure of the tomi joins the wall of an old casil(‘, 
called a/cassaba, built on a hill, and containing a suburb and a 
mosque. 

As the Moors are totally ignorant of military service, their batlerits 
are generally without a guard. The Kaid has at his door a small 
guard ; and near the sea-gate there is a sort of [)latform, on which 
some musquets are exhibited, which ar<‘ meant to represent a military 
post. This, however, does not exist, or is reduced to two or three 
men. Every evening, when the Kakl takes Ins walk on the sea- 
shore, some soldi(‘rs perform the ceremony of relieving guard, ^Jhis 
is, however, inUhing but mere ]»arade, as afterwards every om* 
retires and goes home. 

The signal for their retiring is given at ten o’clock at inght, by 
firing olF onc! miiscpiet at the platform. A guard is then jilaced at 
the same spot with a sentry, who every five minutes passes the word 
to another at the sea-gate ; the word is assussa, and the answer 
alabdhi. The Moors keep their watch always sitting, and very often 
without arms ; a very convenient but not very military custom. 

In the African wars infantry is reckoned almost nothing, and th(? 
princes estimate their forces only by the number of their Inirses. Jn 
consequence of this princijde, the Moors endeavour to acquire the 
greatest jiossible dexterity in cMjuestrian exercises. At Tangier 
they e.xercise on the sea-shore, having races on the wet sand at low 
Avater. These continual exercises make them excellent horsemen. 
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The saddles they use arc very heavy, with extremely high bows. 
They have two girts, very tightly drawn, one under the ribs and 
the other obliquely earricd across the sides under the belly of the 
horse. Their stinups arc very short, and their spurs are formed 
of two iron points about eight iiichi^s Thus equipped, and 

with a very hard bit, they ride the poor horses in such a manner that 
the blooil is often seen streaming from their mouths and sides. 

Their military exercises consist of one single manoeuvre. Three 
or four horsemen or inore start, together with loud shouts, and near 
lh(‘ cijurse tlu'y fire off their musquets separately and without order. 
At other times one rides behind the other, always with great out- 
cries, and w hen he overtakes him fires his gun between the horse’s legs. 

I’hey not only treat their horses very hardly, but they do not even 
allow them any shelter. They generally keep them in the fields, 
oi‘ in an ()])en yartl, tying their fore-legs with a (tord fastened 
horizontally between two pegs, without a halter, or they throw them 
some straw for their food, and giv«‘ them occasionally barley in a 
little hag which they fasteii to their heads. 

The straw is gt'iierally gi\en them two or three times a day, but 
the barley only towards evening. 

When they travel, their horses ]mrsue their journey all the day 
without stopping, and feed only at night.. They can endure equally 
Avell the most burning sun in summer and the hea,A"iest rains of 
winter. Notwithstanding this trealment they are stout, strong, and 
healthy; from this experience J should be tempted to believe that 
the Moorish method is pri'fi'rable to the w arm stables and full feed 
so mut^h adopt'd in Enro[)e, which makes the horses not only 
delicate but also troublesome in great military evolutions. Perhaps, 
howew er, the diflerence bet ween the climates should be considered. 

There are many horses at Tangier and sonu^ mules, but very lew 
asses. The latter and the mules are mostly vt ry small, '^riie horses 
are of all sizes, but in general they do not stand very high ; they 
haA’c much fire and excelUait qualities ; they are not regularly 
trained, because their masters aie not acapiainted w ith the art of 
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breaking them in. Most of them are white or ash-coloured, and 
these are the strongest ; but the chesnut ones are generally the hand- 
somest. 

The })opulation of Tangier is estimated at ten thousand souls. 
They are cliiefly soldiers, little retail dealers, and clumsy mechanics. 
There are a few persons in good circumstances, and some Jews. 

The most distinguishing characteristic of these people is idleness. 
At every hour of tliC day they are seen sitting or stretching tliem- 
selves in tlie streets and other public places. They are incessantly 
gossi|)ing and paying visits, so that at first it cost me great trouble to 
get ritl of them ; but afterwards as they began to resj)ect me, they 
withdrew at the first expression of my wish to be alone. By this 
means I procured time to pursue my own plans and occupations. 

The comjdete dress of these people consists of a shirt with very 
wide sleeves, enormous drawers of white cloth, a woollen waistcoat, or 
a small c:loth jacket, and a red pointed cap ; most of them roll lound 
this cap some cotton or white muslin into a turban. The Hliaik 
envelopes them completely, and even covers the head like a hood, 
Sometimes they wear over this Hhai’k a white wrapper or bournoiis. 
Their slippers are yellow. Some, instead of the jacket, have a cafiun 
or long robe buttoned before from top to bottom, with very wide 
sleeves, but not so long as the Turkish callan. All of them use a 
woollen or silken sash. 

The women are always so completely wrapped uj), that it is dif- 
ficult to see even one of their eyes under the deep fold of their 
Hhaik. They wear on their feet enormous large red slippers, but like 
the men, without stockings. When they (.'aiTy a child or a burthen, 
it is always on their backs, so that their hands are never to be seen. 

* The dress of the children consists only in a simple tunick with a 
sash. 

The bounious over the Hhaik is the ceremonial dress of the talbcs 
or learned men, the imaums or chiefs of their mosques, and their 
fakihs or doctors of law. 
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CHAP. lU. 

AUDIENCES OF THE GOVEUNOR. THOSE OF THE KADI. — FOOD. — MARRIAGES. 

SEPULCHRES. PUBLIC BATH. 

T he Kai’d or Govenior gives his audiences every day to the pub- 
lick, anil disjienses justice almost always by verbal judgments. 
Sometimes the two jiarties appear together, but sometimes only the 
plaintiff comes ; in this case the Kaid authorises him to fetch the party 
accused, which is done without opposition, because the least resist- 
ance would be most severely punished. 

'riie Kaul lying on a carpet ami some cushions, prepares to hear 
both [larties, who arc placed squatting dowi near thi; door of the 
hall, and the disi'ussion begins. Sometimes the Kai’d and the parties 
begin speaking, or rather bawling aloud, all together for a quarter 
of an hour, and without any possibility of understanding each othiT, 
till the soldiers, who are always staiuling behind the parties, strike 
them violently with thi-ir fists to make them silent. The Kaid 
then pronounces his judgment, and ilirectly afterwards both the 
parties are turned out of doors by the soldiers w ith redoubled blow's, 
and the sentence is executed without remission. It is a remarkable 
circumstance that all w ho present themselves for judgment before 
the Kaid, are, after Ihi' ilecision, turned out in this manner by the 
soldiers, who continually i ry out, “ sirr, at/t,” (run, nin.) 

Sometimes the Kaid gives audience at the door of his house ; in 
this case he is seated in a chair, anti a crowd jiresses round him. 

During the first day of my arrival I assisted at one of these 
audiences. A young lad jirescnted himself to the Kaid w'ith a slight 
scratch on his face, and made his complaint. His adversary was 
brought in and condcmnetl to receive one-and-thirty lashes. He 
was directly seizetl by four soldiers who threw him on the ground ; 

VOL. I. I) 
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a c\Klgc‘l witli a ninning knot M^as brought, in which his feet were 
fastened, and a soldier gave him one-and-thirty lashes on the soles 
of his feet with a tarred rope. After this operation the accuser also 
was beaten out with redoubled blows. J had a great inclination to ask 
pardon for the acc used, but 1 forebore, not knowing how my request 
might be received. I learned afterwards that upon all oc'casions of 
this kind I might interfere in behalf of the sufferer, after the first 
ten or twelve blows. At each stR>ke the sufferers generally c;ry out, 
JUah ! “ God !” Some of them, however, instead of the exclamation 
count fiercely the blows one by one. Sometimes, but A cry rarely, 
petitions in writing of four or six lines are presented to the Kai'd. 
The whole Avriling apparatus of his secretary ,is confined to a small 
ink-horn, a pen made of reed, and some scrajAs of paper A'ery small, 
folded in the middle, and ready for him to write the order. This 
howeA-er, very seldom occurs. This secretary has neither office nor 
records, so that the papers given to him are soon (h'stroyed. Ht‘ 
does not keep the smallest register even of the orders Avhich .are 
transmitted to him. 

The Kai’d in his judgments is governed by nothing but his oavji 
sense of right and wrong, be it good or b.ad ; for any further guide, 
ht‘ has only the precepts of the Koran. In extraordinary cases he 
eonsAilts the Fakihs, or sends the })arties-to the Cadi or civil 
judge. 

The Governor at Tangier is named Sid Abd(;rrahman Aschasch. 
lie Avas but a common muleteer; he can neither read nor write, 
•aiul not even sign his name, but he has some natural ability, and 
U sort of bold vivitcity : hv has, bowevor, not soiist* taifnigh to knoAV 
the use of instruction to mankind, smd has refused, on system, even 
to giA'c it to his children, Avho have therefore never been taught either 
to read or WTitC. He has .iclually accpiired a large fortune at 

'Tefliari, «YlfC// fti also under hh cotnmmid, and wVierc his family 

rcsitlos. lie liimselt oeciisionally iit places, having a 

licutvimnt ut Tangier, and anotltcr at Tetuan, to govern them in his 
al)sencc. 
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The hearings before the Cadi are not quite so tumultuous as 
those before the Kaid ; they are transacted nearly in the same 
manner ; his decisions are fcikeii from the precepts of the Koran, 
and from tradition, so far as they are not in opposition to the 
pleasure of the Sovereign. After a case has been judged l)y the 
Kaid or by the Cadi, there is no appeal for the parties but to the 
Sultan himself. There arc no intermediate tribunals. 

Provisions are })lentiful at Tangier, and very cdieap, especially 
meat, which is \ery fat. They make very good bread, and evcMi 
the most common sort is not bad ; the water is likewise go(«l, 
though little care is taken of the conduits.* There is no publit: 
tavein for the sale of wine ; the Consuls order their o^vn supplit's 
from Europt'. 

The fruits arc excellent, and consist chiefly of figs, melons, 
grapes, and Tetuan oranges. 

The j)riucij)al food of the inhabitants of all the kingdom of 
Morocco consists of a sort, of paste called couscoimou ; it is made 
only of flour and water, kneaded to a hard paste, which is divided 
into small pieces ol‘ a cylindrical form as big as a finger ; these are 
afterwards reduced to graiim^ by slicing4hem, and by dividing them 
dexterously with the hands ; they are then spread uj)on a napkin, 
and exposed to the sun or to the open air to be hardened. To boil 
this couscoussou, it is jmt with butter in a kind of pot, whose 
bottom is full of small holes. This ])ot is placed over a larger 
one, which the poor fill w ith water only, but the better sort add some 
meat and [xmltry. This double pot being placed before tbc fire, 
the steam which ascends from the lower one enters through the holes 
of tfic upper, and boils the couscoussou above. If there be meat 

in the lower pot. It is served up on a plate, surrounded and covered 
with the cousconsson, which forms thns a sort of pyramid, without 
any gravy or soup ; the grains of the cousconsson are loose, and 

do not lldhoro •. they ave marie of all sizes, from the smallness of 
oatmeal to the size of grains of rice. I look vtpon this dish as the 

i> 2 
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best possible food for the people, for besides the advantage of 
being easily procured and conveyed, it is also very nourishing, 
wholesome, and agreeable, 

E\'ery uiussiihnan cats with the fingers of his right hand, without 
eillier knife or fork, because the Projjlu't used this way of eating. 
This custom, which offends the eye of a Christian, is not however 
either disgusting or incoriVenient. After all the legal ablutions 
which the raussuhrian |)erforms during the day, and in which he 
washes his hands (as we shall see by-and-by), he also washes them 
before he sits down to table, and after he has eaten his meal, so that 
they are always extremely clean ; besides, their Avay ol taking their 
meat with their fingers is very convenient. As to the couscoiissou, 
they have the custom of forming it into balls, which they put into 
their mouths. 

TImtc arc some cooks in Morocco who are skilful eiiongli in their 
art, and caj)able of dressing a great number of ragouts with various 
meats, poultry, venison, fish, and vegetables ; but as the laws do 
not allow them to eat the blood, much circumspection is necessary. 
As to their fish or game, they are not eaten, unless care has been 
taken so to wouml them while nlive, th£il|j!<all the blood runs out of 
the body of the animal. Wealthy people have generally black 
negro-women for cooks, and some of them are very dexterous. 

When they are going to eat, the dish is placed on a small round 
table, without legs, of about twenty to thiily inc-lies in diameter, 
with an edge about five or six inches high : this table is spread with 
a kind of conical cover of osier or palm-leaves, whic h are sometimes 
of \'arious colours. All the dishes in Moroc'co ha^’e the form of an 
inverted cone, tnincated, so that the bottom of the dish is very 
narrow. Sometimes small soft loaves are put on the table round 
the dish, and every one takes a j)inch of the bread before him as he 
wants it. 

Every dish is served on a different table, always covered, so that 
there are as many tables as dishes. Sometimes a karge cup or bowl 



of sour milk is served separately, with many clumsy wooden spoons* 
long and deep, and the guests take from time to time, or even at 
each mouthful of meat or couscoussou, a spoonful of this milk. 
Tliey are seated on the ground, on a carpet spread round the table, 
and all help themselves from the same dish. When there jare many 
guests, several tables are served at the same time, and four or six, 
with their legs crossed, ])lace themselves around each table. 

Every time a Mahometan sits down to table, he begins by in- 
voking the deity with “ Bism Hlahy' (in the name of Gotl ;) he 
ends his repast with the, word “ Allhdvido-LiUldlii” (praise be given 
to God.) 

These invocations arc also made before and after drinking ; they 
are also uttered whenever aiiv business is undertaken : but if the name 
of God be always in their mouths, a due venenition for him is not 
always in the hearts of those who invoke him. When they rise 
fr<»m table, they not only wash their hands, but also the inside of 
their mouths, and their beards. For these ablutions a servant or 
.slave brings in a bason of copper or earthcii-wiu'e in his left hand, 
and in his right an \irii or jar, with a napkin upon his left shoulder ; 
he presents these successively to each guest, who holds his hands out 
over the bason, without touching it ; the serA’ant then pours water 
u])on them ; the guest washes his own hands, and with his right 
haiul takes some Avater to wash the inside of his mouth and his 
beard ; they then dry themselves with the napkin. Rich j)eople 
employ tAvo servants for this ceremony, one to present the water, 
and the other the na})kin. Few Mussuhnen use table cloths at their 
meals ; it is their invariable custom to close their dinner with a cup 
of coffee. 

Coffee Avas formerly very much used at Morocco ; they drank it 
at all hours of the day, as in the East ; but when the English made 
presents of tea to the Sultans, they offered it to the persons at that 
court, and soon the use of this liquid sj)read by degrees to the 
lowest ranks of society, so that at this time more tea is drank in 
proportion at Morocco than even in England ; and there is no 
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Mussulman in any tolerable circumstances who has not at all hours 
of the day tea ready to offer to every one who may visit him. It is 
taken very strong;, seldom with milk, and sugar is put into the 
tea-pot. The English provide them with both the sugar and tea, of 
which article great quantities are imported from Gibraltar. 

The law allows every Mussulman to have four wives, and as many 
concubines as he can maintain ; tliese latter ought to be bought, or 
taken in war, or received as ])resents ; some, indeed, are engag('d 
by a contract made between the suitor or his parents, and the 
parents of the intended 4)ride, before the (kidi and witnesses. The 
marriage is performed without any religious cerem<)ny, so that it 
is merely a civil act. But we must rt'iiiark, that uotMathstantliiig 
this deficiency of that religious sanction which other nations give to 
the connubial union, the laws of chastity aiul domestic* ])C'ace are 
better preserved in Mussulman families than elsewhere. The laws 
in favour of divorce are a great c^onstraint on tlie women, and poli- 
gainy leaves no excuse for disorderly caprice. 

When the marriage contract has been signed, the family of the 
bridegro'om sends generally some presents to that of the; bride ; 
they are carried thither by night in much cc^remony, with a great 
number of lamps, candles, and torches, and accompanied by a band 
of those wretched musicians whom 1 have already noticed, and also 
by a troop of women, uttering shrill exclamations. 

The bride is conducted in form to her husband, with a retinue 
likti that which attends the children at their circumcision. The 
first time that 1 saw this ceremony at Tangier was about six in the 
morning. The young bride was carricnl on the shoulders of four 
men, in a kind of cylindrical basket, which was lined on its outside 
with white linen, and covered over witli a lid of a conical form, 
painted of various colours, like those wiiicii they put on their tables. 
This basket was so small, that I should have thought it im]>ossible 
to have placed a woman it; it looked altogether as if they wctc 
carrying a l.arge dish of victuals to the bridegroom. When it arrived, 
he lifted up the lid, and then for the first time behcicl his future wife. 
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AVlien a Mussulman dies, he is put on a litter, covered with his 
Hhaik, and sometimes with boughs of a tree ; he is then carried on 
tlie shoulders of four men, and followej^ by a great number of 
people, with^t any order, who have no sign of mourning, and who 
hurry hastily along. This groupe moves towards the gate of a mosque 
at the hom* of the noon prayers ; when these are over, the Iman 
gives notice that^thcre is a dead body at the gate ; every one then 
rises to m^ke a short and general prayer for the repose of the soul 
of a true believer ; but the corpse is not taken into the mosque. 

As soon as the prayer is finished, all the train start again, and 
proceed at the same ra})i(l pace, because the Angel of Death is 
waiting in the grave for the body, in order to begin his examination 
of it, and to pronounce the judgment which is to decide the fate of 
the tleceased. At every moment the bearers are changed,^ because 
every one wislies to participate in this act of mercy. On the way 
they all sing verses from the Koran, in the tune of re, ut, re, uf. 

When they arrive at the burial ground*, they make a short prayer; 
the corpse is then jmt into the grave without a coffin, and placed in 
the ground a little on one side, so that the face may look tow'ards 
Mecca. The right hand is put to the ear of the same side, as if 
leaning upon it. Afterwards some earth is thrown upon the body, 
and the retinue return to the house of the deceased to compliment 
the family. During all this ceremony, as well as from the moment 
of the death, and for eight days following, the women of the family 
assembk^ for no other jmrpose than to make most horrible outcries, 
which last almost all the day long. 

The public bath at Tangier is veiy indifferent, and of a miserable 
apj)earance ; the entry to it is by a' small door, from which 
descends a narroAV staircase, and on the right hand is a well, which 
furnishes the water necessary for this establishment. At the left 
hand is a sort of landing place, with a small room on one side ; it is 
here that the bathers undress and dress. To the right of the 


* See Plate II. 
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landing-place is an apartment, or rather a cellar, which has so vei^' 
little light, that Avhen you enter it you seem to be quite in the dark ; 
the bottom of this cellar<4s full of water, and very slippeiy\ Most 
people take their bath in this part by using one hot and one (;old 
pail of water, which they mix to the temperature they want, and 
throw gradually over their body with their hands, after having 
performed the usual ceremonies of ablution. 

Those who ^prefer a vapour bath go into a room on the left, 
which is paA'cd with white and black squares of marble. The ceiling 
is vaulted, and holds three circular 'dormer-windows, of about three 
inches in diameter, closed Anth pieces of different coloured glass, 
which produces a jjretty good effect as to light. The door of tins 
room is alAvays shut, and opposite to it is a small bason, which 
receives hot Avater from a conduit ; the cold water stands in pails. 
The moment the bather enters this room he feels a A^ery Injt and 
suffocating atmosphere, which affects the i]|spiration, and in less 
than a minute all the body is covered witli moisture, which unitim^ 
in large drops, flows doAvn the skin in j)rofuse perspiration. The 
marble floor upon which he sits is so heated, that it produces at first 
a heat almost insupportable, but which soon seems to dissij>ate. 
He remains seated in this roorh as long as he judges proper ; an 
ablution is then made, and the body is washed ; however the grt*at 
transition from heat to cold, in oriler to dress, is A'cry disagreeable 
as there is no intermediate room to diminish gradually the tempera- 
ture of the body before it is exposed to tiu' open air. 

The first time I went into this steam -bath I cxf)erienced an actual 
sensation of great fiitigue from its high temperature, but in a sivo'rt, 
time 1 became accustomed to it, an<l learnt to appreciate its salu- 
brity; iny pennanent feeling was, that less heat and better accom- 
modation w'ould be great improvements. Whenever 1 Aveiit there I 
commonly found eight, ten, and even more people quite naked, 
which appeared to me to be very indecorous. 

The pnee of these baths is a mouzouna, called by the Europeans 
bknquUle; its value is about two French sols, or an English jienny. 
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There is a stove under the room of these baths to support tlie 
heat they require. There is also a cauldron from which the hot water 
is conveyed by means of a pii^e, which is opened and shut with a 
cock ; another pij>e lets in the steam of the water from it. This 
steam is encreased when the water is poured on the hot floor ; by 
this operation the atmosphere is filled with humidity, peq)etually 
Augmenting, till it produces Ihe elfecl which I luive mentioned, 
upon all who enter the room. 
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CHAP. IV. 

ARCHITECTURE.— -MOSQUE. MUSIC. AMUSEMENTS.—— FEMALE EXCLAMATIONS. 

% 

SCIENCICS. SAINTS. 

T he architecture in Moorish, or Western Arabia, resembles in 
nothing the ancient or modern Oriental. Far Iroin finding in 
the present Moorish architecture that (elegance and boldiurss whic h 
distinguish the ancient Arabian architecture, all its works e.vliibit 
marks of the grossest ignorance. The buildings are c^onstnu^ted 
without any plan, and seemingly at random, and with such an igno- 
rance of the first rules of the art, that in some of the first houses 1 
found the staircase withoiit the smallest, ray of light, so that it was 
always nec-essary to burn lamps on th(;in. In gc'iu'ral the porches 
and staircases are ^x;ry shabby, though the* house be of the largc'st 
size. 

The form of the houses consists always of a sf|uare court, of which 
two, three, or .all four sides ;ire sunounded by a gallery. A vc-ry 
narrow room of the length of this gall<*ry runs parallc*l with it ; but 
these rooms have gtMU'rally no windows, nor any other opening than 
the door in the middle whic h opens on the gallc'rv ; h(*nc‘e all their 
dwellings .are dark and badly aired. The roofs of the hc)usc*s are Hat, 
and covered with the same kind of plaster as the floors of the- rooms. 

The walls are made? of lime, ])lastc!r, ami stones, but more com- 
monly of a kind of gre.asy day bc*at up >vith water. In order to erec t 
suc^h a wall two planks are placial perpendic-ularly with a sufficient 
spaee betwc*en them, into w'hich is thrown tlie clay knc'aded with 
w.ater till it has acajuired the consistency of paste. Two men thc'n 
bcait it doAvii bc*tw'een the two planks with their clubs ; tlicw ac com- 
pany their work with songs, to whidi their clubs beat time. The clifn- 
culty of ])rocuring strong beams oblig<;s them to construct very narrow 
rooms, in order to make the small wood of the country answer their 
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purpose. They put over it a bed of reetls, which they cover with 
plaster about a foot thick ; this heavy ceiling emshes the dwelling, 
and seldom lasts long. 

The doors are of a very clumsy construction, and most of tlie 
loc^ks at Tangier arc made of wood. 

The use of sewers and other important conveniences is almost 
unknown there. 

The architecture of the mosques is as rude as that of the houses. 
The principal mosque is composed of a yard surrounded by arcades, 
and opposite its gate are several rows of parallel arches, as shewn in 
Plate IIJ. The front is entirely plain*, and the minaret is placed at 
the left corner. The arches and the roof are very low ; the timber 
work, which is very clumsy, is open, and the construction in general 
of this Iniilding very indifferent. 

Having observed that the mosque had no water for drinking, I 
caused a large jar to be solidly fastened by masons to the side of 
the gate, with a vessel to drink with, attac^hed to it ; and J endowed 
this establishment with sufficient means to keep it supplied with 
waiter. 

In a room over the door of the moscpie the Cadi’s son resides, 
wlio taikes care of two large clocks and a ^sinaill one, which are used 
to reguLate the hours for prayer. But as this [^tsou had only a 
very rude, sort of dial or instrument, of which 1 took a ilrawing-f', to 
aidapl their motions to that of the sun, he c^ould never know the 
tnu; hour precisely ; it was ailways some minutes different. 1 was 
therefore obliged, during my staiy at Taingier, to observe aind settle 
the; time, and the clocks of the mosque were regulated accordingly. 
Thus their hours of prayer, and the calls of their Muezzin from 
their minaret, depended on my watch. 

The mosque is calhid in Arabic El-januia, or the ])lace of 
meeting. At the bottom of the mosque there is a ni(;h nearly 
fronting the spot where Mecca is believed to be situated. 
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In this place sits the Imaum, or the person who directs the 
prayers. A sort of pulpit stands on the left-hand side ; it has a 
wooden stair case * on which the Imaimi ascends every Friday before 
the noon-prayer, and preaches a sermon to the people. In the 
great moscpie there is a press usually kept locked, which contains 
some Korans and other religious books. There are also two wooden 
chairs, on which the Fakihs sometimes sit to read before the people ”1-. 
At the top of the several arches a lustre and some lamps of bad 
green glass are suspended, but hanging without order or sym- 
metry. The greatest part of the floor is covered with mats. In the 
yard behind the mosque there is .a well, from which w'ater for the 
ablutions is taken ; it is of a bad quality. 

I shall defer my remarks on the religion or worship of this nation 
till 1 reac‘h Fez. 

The musick at Tangier has nothing to please even the least delicate 
ears. It is executed by two clumsy bagpij)e players, who, upon in- 
stmments still more c lumsy than themselves, endciavour to play in 
unison with instruments that are never in tunc, and never keep 
the same time. They have no fixed airs, as they do not use notes, 
and play only from memory. 

It very often ha|)pens that one of them wanders from the other, 
who from his lowler jdaying is forced to follow him. This conccat 
is not unlike an organ tuning. But notwithstanding this frightful 
harmony, such is the force of habit, that I became at last reconciled 
to the tumultuous discord, .and even made such a progress in it 
myself, that I suc^ceeded in making out some of the airs most in 
use, and noted them down in the European characters. These airs, 
which are diflicult to accompany by a bass, are mostly in the key of 
re. I shall attenij)t to give an essay on the Oriental musick com- 
pared with that of Europe. 

It is impossible for these bag-pipe players to enjoy a long life, on 
account of the extraordinary expenditure of their breath in playing 
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on these instruments. They swell their cheeks extremely, and not- 
withstanding a circle of leather which covers them about two or 
three inches round their mouth, the quantity of saliva which they 
threw out, and the swelled state of their bodies, shew the violence 
of their exertions. 

I have already mentioned that these instruments are always ac- 
companied with a large drum, whose hoarse sound is heard every 
four or five minutes, but more generally is struck every minute, or 
in some airs oftener. 

These musicians generally assist at all marriages, circumcisions, 
compliments of felicitation, and the Easter holydays ; they are not 
admitted into the mosques, and their art forms no part of divine 
worship. 

I'here is no kind of public amusement or society at Tangier. 
The idle Moor goes out of his house in the morning, and sits down 
on the grouiul at the market, or some other public place ; others 
passing casually by do the same ; and thus tht'y fonn circles, where 
they talk all day long. 

My house, during all my stay at Timgier, was the only place for 
tlic ine(;ting of the Fakihs. Tliey came there to drink tea. The 
Consuls ajjiid other Europeans keep among themseh cs. They form 
a sort of rejiiiblic, entirely distinct from the Mussnlmen, and take 
their turns in inn ing their evening circles and conv ersations. 

The women being totally excluded from the society of men, have 
iK> other part left them to play at the public feasts, than to show 
their presence by most shrill and penetrating cries, which they utter 
from their enveloping Hhai’ks.* 

When a child has finished his studies, which consists only of 
learning to read and write, the sum of all the knowledge of a Moor, 
he is paraded on hors(;back through the street, with the same cere- 
mony as at their circumcision. His family gives feasts, which the 
women always accompany with their shrieking cries. They utter 
these in honour of the king’s presence ; and when I became of some 
consid^tion among them, tliey conferred these compliments on me. 
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As this exertion is considered as a kind of ItiJent, and is the result 
of art, they seize every opj)ortiinity of making it, and endeavour to 
excel each other in it, as well in the shrillness as in' the length of 
the sound. Sometimes 1 heard them pass my house in gr’oiips at 
one and two o’clock after midnight, shrieking out their horrible 
exclamations. • ^ 

As they have not the ait of printing, it is difficult to read their 
MTiting, on account of t he arbitrary I'onn ()f the letters they make, 
and from the want of vowels and jninctuation : hence the people are 
phmged in the grossest ignorance. 1 met in this country only one 
jierson who had heard anything about the movement of the earth. 
Their conjectures upon the planets, the stars, and motion of the 
firmament, are excteedingly extravagant. Tlu^y ha\ e not the slightest 
idea of phydc. One of those who call themselves learned, seeing in 
my hand one day an artificial horizon filleil with mercury to make an 
astronomical obsen ation, gav(^ me to understand, with a great deal 
of imjiortiince, that it was an excellent thing to kill vermin and 
insects with. lie shewed me how to apply it to the folds and .seams 
of their clotht's. This was the most beneficial use to which he could 
emjiloy mercury. 

The Moors confound astronomy with astrology, and lun^e a 
number of astrologers. They have no knowledge of chemistry ; but 
they have .some pretended adepts in alchymy. They are entirely 
ignorant of medicine. As to arithmetic and geometry, their ideas 
are very confined. They hav(‘ scarcely any poets, and still fewer 
historians. They know nothing of their own history ; and of the fine 
arts they have not the least conception. 

Their only books consist of the Koran and its expositions. This 
sketch is unfortunately too faithful ; anti these climates may with 
propriety be called barbarian. 

Among the Mussulmen to be a stiint is a tiondition of life, or rather 
a trade ; and it is taken up and r|uittefl arbitrarily. Stimetimes it is 
obtained by inheritance. S'ldi Mohamed el Hadji was a saint greatly 
respected at Tangier. After his death they revered his sepulchre. 
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which is placed in the chapel which I have destTil>ed ; and his 
younger brother, wh^)^ has inherited his sanctity, is also venerated. 
This man is a great rogue, who from time to time (iame to pay. me a 
visit, which was considered as a great favour by the inhabitants. His 
chapel and liis house are a safe retreat for all crimin;ils who want 
to escajx! the pursuits of justice. No Mussulman would dane to enter 
his dwelling, without having prepared for it by .a legal ablution with 
water taken from the well which is close U> his door ; but I, who by a 
special grace granted to my high birth, was looked upon as superior 
to any of them, entered sometimes on horseb.ac-k witli my servant 
into the saint’s abode, without any ablution whatsoev er. 

There is another saint muc^h respected at Tangier, who also 
became my friend. He was a better sort of man ; for, after telling 
him that he was a rogue, who was •cheating his fellow citizens, he 
owned the truth, and laughed with me in secret at the credulity of 
the world. He rt*peatc'd often his favourite saying, that fools are 
made for the amusement of men of ability. 

Another saint ran about the streets like a man out of his wits, 
followed by a great multitude. He walked Avith his head bare, his 
long hair curled, and carrying in his hand a kind of rope, uuuU' 
from a jdant called spartiwn^ Avhich grows abundantly in that 
country. This fellow distributed small bits of his rope, as so many 
relics to those who aske^d him for them. AVhen 1 met him in the 
street, he gave me a whole Imndful of it, as a particular favour. 
1 j)laced his precious gift upon my breast, willi all })ossible marks of 
veneration. 

One <lay, wben I was AC'alking in the streets, I Avas aexosted by a 
Mpor, Avho said to me, “ Give me a piaster or tAVO to buy a bournous. 
“ I am a saint ; and if you do not believe me, ask ymir serA ants or 
“ friends, and you will find that I speak truth.” 1 juetended to 
belieA’e him, and gave him what he asked for. 

There was also another saint at Tangier, Avho either is an 
ideot or affects to be one. He always kept in the market-place, 
and announced his presence by a sort of croaking, not unlike 
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that of a duck or a goose. His dress and manners were dirty in the 
highest degree, and too loathsome to describp. I have been told 
that this saint has publicly committed shocking outrages against 
decency. Tn fact, the stupidity of this nation is so extravagant, that 
an account of them would seem quite improbable, and fit for the 
Talcs of the Arabian Nights. The Fakih and the Talbes pass over 
tlicse tricks in silence, and leave the people in their folly, though 
they themselves know very well what to think of itj and conversed 
very frankly with me upon the subject. 
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CHAP. V. 

JEWS. WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND MONEY. COMMERCE. NATURAL HISTORY. 

GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION. 

T he Jews in Morocco are in the most abject state of slavery ; 

but at Tangier it is remarkable that they live intermingletl with 
the Moors, without having any separate (piarter, wliich is the case 
in all other places where the Mahometan religion prevails. This 
distinction occasions perpetual disiigrconients ; it excites disputes, 
in which, if the .lew is wrong, the Moor takes his own sjitisfaction ; 
and if the Jew is right, he lodges a complaint witli the judge, who 
always decides in favour of the Mussulman. Tliis shocking partiality 
in the dispensation of justice between hidividuals of different sects 
begins from the cradle ; so that a Mussulman child will insult and 
strike a Jew, whatever be his age and infirmities, without his being 
allowed to complain, or even to defend himself. Tliis ineijuality 
])revails even among the children of these diff erent religion^ ; so that 
1 have seen the Mahometan children amuse themselves with beating 
little Jews, without these daring to defend themselves. 

The Jews are obliged, by order of the Government, to wear a 
particular dress, comjiosed of large drawers, of a tunic, whi5h 
descends to their knees, of a kind of burnous or cloak thrown 
on one side, slippers, and a very small cap ; every part of their 
dress is black excejit tiie shirt, of Avhich the sleeves are extremely 
wide, open, and hanging down very low. 

When a Jew passes before a moscpie, he is obliged to take off his 
slippers, or sandals ; he must do the same w'heii he passes before the 
house of tlie Kaid, the Kadi, or of any Mussulman of (list inctio n. At 
Fez and in some other towns they are obliged to ivalk barefoot, 
vox.. 1 . F 
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Wlien they meet a Mussulman of high rank they are obliged to 
turn away hastily to a certain distance on the left of the road, to 
leave their sandals on the ground several paces off, and to put them- 
selvcS into a most humble posture, their body intirely bent forward, 
till the Mussulman has passed to a great distance ; if they hesittile 
to do this, or to dismount from their horse when they meet a 
Mahometan, they are severely punished. I have often been 
obliged to restrain my soldiers or servants from beating these poor 
wretches, when they were not active enough in placing themselves 
in the humble attitude prescribed on them by the Mahometan 
tyranny. 

Notwithstanding these inconvenicncies, the Jews carry on a con- 
siderable trade at Morocco, and have even several times farmed the 
custom-house ; but it happens almost always that in the end they are 
plundered by the Moors, or by the Government. On my su’rival, 1 
had two Jews amongst my servants : when 1 saw that they were so 
ill treated and vexed in dilferent ways, I asked them why they dkl 
not go to another country ; they answered me, that they could not 
do so because they were slaves of the sultan. 

The Jews are the principal ariizans at Tangier. They work liard, 
though much worse than the most clumsy European. One may 
from this form an idea of the coarseness of the Moorish manufactures. 
As the Jews have a particular skill in thieving, they indemnify them- 
selves for the ill-treatment they recx'ive from tlic Moors, by cheating 
them daily. 

The Jews have synagogues at Tangier ; they have even saints or 
sages, who live, and live well, at the cxpence of others, as we find 
many in all sects do. The Jewesses are in general pretty, and some 
of them even- very handsome; it happens very often that they 
become the mistresses of the Moors, and this contributes sometimes 
to the diminution of the hostility of the two hostile sects; these 
women in general have a beautiful complexioh. The Moorish women 
arc generally of a dead white, like marble statues, either from 
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their sedentaiy life, or because, being always shut up, or closely 
wrapped when they walk out, their faces are scarcely ever exposed 
to the open air. 

There is no kind of lineary measure known at Morocco but 
that of the elbow, which is called draa ; it is divided into eight 
parts, called tomins. As there is no fixed length or original model 
for the exact dimension of the elbow, it is difficult to find two 
exactly alike ; but by an average comparison of their elbows, made 
with my European measures, I found that the draa of Morocco was 
equal to 224.17 lines of the toise of France, or to 551 millimeters 
26 centimillimeters, French measure. 

The measure for corn is called el~moude j there are two ; the 
smaller is half the size of the larger. This measure, which is as 
defective as the draa, may be consid(;red as a hollow cylinder, 
very ill made, and equal to 123.56 lines in diameter, and 106.29 
lines in height, which makes 8561 inches cube of the toise of 
France. 

Their weights are subject to as great irregularities as their 
measures ; but after many comparisons, I found that the pound of 
Morocco, which is called artal, contains 16 ounces 347 gr* 40 cen- 
tiemes of Parisian weight. 

The lowest coin of the country is the Mraf, and the highest the 
ha'ind ’ke, of which the progression is as follows ; 


Copper - *1^ 


Kirat — 4 of them make 1 flous. 
Flous — 6 of them=] el-mouzouna. 


Silver 


El-mouzouna or blanquille — 4 blanquilles=l ounce. 
El-dirham or ounce — 5 ounces = half a ducat. 


f Half a ducat — 2 half ducats = 1 0 uuuces. 
Gold - JMetzkal or matboa or ducat, Avorth 10 ounces, 
f El-Baind ’ki — worth 25 ounces. 


All Spanish coins are current in Morocco, and I think that the 
Duro or Spanish piastre, whicti they call arriul, is the most common 
specie of the country j the value of it is, however, very fluctuating : 

f2. 
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it is commonly worth twelve ounces of the eonntry, ami the S|)anish 
piecette three omices, which establishes a difl'ereiice of 25 })er cent, 
between these two ; and though they give four piecettes and a lialf 
for the duro, which reduces the profits, yet this encourages the 
smuggling trade in coin, because most of the ships or vessels coming 
from Europe fraudulently introduce quantities of Spanish piecettes, 
in order to exchange them agaiiist duros. 

Bad money is very common hc*re; it comes from other eountries, 
and the result of all my enquiries about it was, that it was suj)posed 
to be coined in England. 

The balance of ctommerce is very favourable with regard to f)ro- 
visions, but cpiite the contrary with regard to objects of manufactures. 
Notwithstanding the fine situation of the j>ort of Tangier, its trade 
is reduced to a very moderate exportation of‘ provisions, to a trifling 
smuggling ^rade with Spain, and to some faint relations with Tetuan 
and Fez, where a few European' articles are inij)orted. With rt'gard 
to the trade of Morocco in genc'ral, it shall be treated of after- 
wards 

The ground which forms the basis of the coast at Tangier is com- 
posed of different beds of secondary granite of a (‘ompac't or fine 
gi'auulatCHl texture. These ImmIs arc inclined to the horizon, and 
form with it an angle of 50 to 7^ degrees. They are generally one 
foot, and a half to two feet thick ; their direction nms from east to 
west, and their inclination by which the angle is formed is 
northerly. 

The distance between the beds is commonly ahouf two feet, and 
this space is filled with a sort of white and not very hard clay, which 
taking the saim? direction, forms intermedial betls of a slaty texture. 
These bt‘ds of granite aiirl clay are very little al)Ove the level of the 
sea ; their higlu'st point does not exceed thirty or forty feet ; but their 
width is consitlerahle, for they are exactly the same at the river of 

* The shops are so extremely small, that the shop-keeper, when seated in the middle of 
his shop, has no occasion to rise in order to reach any part of his goods and present them 
to the buyer. See Plate IV. ^ 



Tetuan, and at eight leagues distiinc^. 1 have also remarked some 
beds of granite advancing into the sea to a great disUuiee, and taking 
the same direction. 

If 1 were pej-mitted to draw large inferences fj*om small facts, 1 
might say that the catastrophe which o])ened the Streights ol'Gibraltar 
was occasioned by a sudden sinking ; not of the ground, u Inch 
forms the botUmi of tj^e Streight, but of tliat ])art whic h is nearest 
on thi^ south, and on the ccmancy of' which fell the monnlain or 
earthy mass which formerly occupied the space that is now filled by 
the arm of the seji. In consequence of this movement the pcTpen- 
diciilar beds of granite have taken their actual direction ; but on the 
other side, as this compact granite seems to be of a secondary 
foi inalion, we may iidniit all the possible directions in the beds, with- 
out snj)posing any derangement posterior to their formation. 

On this bed or gcmeral basis of the coast, the waves and the wind 
have accumulated other beds, of soft clay and of sand ; they form the 
hills and the high mountains of the road to Tetuan. The vegetable 
and animal remains have made a bed of vegc;table earth which 
covers the' whole, and is extremely fcTtile. 

At the southern parts of the bay of Tangier, on the sea shore, the 
easterly winds have fornuid by degrees, gieat accaimulations of sand ; 
they rc‘[)rcisenl alrc'ady lit tle hills, which successively contract the bay, 
and one day will shyt it uj) entirely. These sands arc actually shilling 
and contain no other substances which can unite them. Notwilh- 
stjmding this pi'culiarity, a [ilant of a lily kind .and several others 
are growing on them, of which I have preserved some s]>ecimens. 

Th(‘ climate of Tangier is mild. My thermometer, placed m ilh all 
necessary j)rec.aution to avokl the dire(;t or reflex impression of the 
sun, anti to shew the true temperature of the atmosplu^rt?, marked 
only 24“ 6' of Reaumur, as the greattist heal which wsrs felt on the 
31st August at noon, one of the hottest days 1 exjunienced there. 
Another thennometer exposed to the sun, so as to recei\’e all its 
influence, was at 39“ 5' on the 22d August, at .2 o’clock in ^Ite 
afternoon. 
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The greatest height of the barometer was at 28‘" 1' 9" Paris -n)ea> 
sure, and the lowest 27‘ 9', which establishes a variation of 0' 4' 9". 

The smallest atmospherical humidity that was remarked, was 38* 
of the hygrometer of Saussure, on the 15th of July. 'The air is here 
in general cloyed with humidity ; it is macle sensible not only by the 
indic:ations of the hygrometer, but also by all metals which oxidate 
rapidly, in consequence of this superabundance of atmospherical 
moisture. 

The difference of the seasons is well marked at Tangier ; the sum- 
mer was constantly serene. Towards the ecjuinoxes the rains began, 
as well as the high winds, which continued as constantly. At tliis sea- 
son the thunder was very frequent, and one man was killed by the 
lightning. 

Notwithstanding the fertility of the soil, there are few kinds of 
plants in the vicinity of Tangier. The insects were as rare, at least 
during my stay; but the most proper season for inquiries of this 
kind seems to be the spring. 

A prodigious number of vstorks have their nests, or rather their 
barracks, on the walls of the town ; but from the month of Septem- 
ber they all begin to migrate towards the south. Their nests are 
suffered to reii nin untouched, and it is said, that at their return, 
every one of them knows his nest again ; and if by chance a stork 
j>laces himself iiethe nest of another, when that one returns a bloody 
battle ensues between them, till one is conquered. This spectacle is 
said to be very often repeated on the day of their return, which is 
always in the spring. 

At Tangier a man can hardly venture to get upon the terrace of his 
house without danger on account of the jealousy of the inhabitants. 
The two houses which 1 successively inhabited were so unfavorably 
situated, that I could make but few' astronomical observations, nor even 
these without a deal of difficulty. Besides having left my baggage 
with my instruments at Cadiz, w hen I at Last procured them, the rainy 
season had come on, during wdiich 1 rarely found a clear sky ; this 
prevented me from making many observations. 1 succeeded, how 
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ever, in calculating the latitude, which upon an average was found 
to be 35" 47' 54" North. 

Having observed at Tangier the last contact of an eclipse of the 
sun on the astronomical day, 17th August, Mr. Lalande calculated 
my longitude of Tangier at O'* 33' 9" by time. West from the observa- 
tory of Paris, or in degrees 8* 17' 15". Comparing this result with other 
observations, the longitude of Tangier, upon an average, offers a de- 
viation from t he extremes only of 0" 3' 15", and calculating by degrees, 
is 8° 14' 0" West from that observatory. As I had not yet received my 
instruments when this eclipse took place, I made my observations 
with one of Dollond’s small acromatic telescopes, one foot wide in its 
fociis, which 1 was obliged to hold in the hand ; this compelled me to 
adojit the av erage calculation, as I was to suppose the final tmiitact 
of the ecli[)se some seconds sooner than the real one. As to the 
calculation of the lime it was exact, because I had a chroiionieter, 
whose going was settled by a great number of observations made not 
only on that day, but both before and after it. 

The geographical chart of the kingdom of Morocco, which will be 
found in the Atlas, I have made from my astronomical observations, 
from the computation of my tracts, which I h^ve marked in nine 
great, travelling charts, and from the information 1 received in the 
country. 

Having measured many azimutlud angles, the magnetical declin- 
ation gave 21" 13' 24" West. 

Nolhwithstanding the difficulties which T met in forming a collec- 
tion of objects of natural history, 1 succeeded in gathering at Tan- 
iper and in the bay several things, and amongst those some very fine 
fact. 1 plucked up sevend sea plants from the bottom of the sea, 
in a perfect state. 

Mahometans havo great difficulties to surmount in making ento- 
mological collections. In the first instance, the legal jmrity forbids 
the touching of unclean animals; in the next place, they are forbid 
to burn any animiil alive : the first obstacle makes it very difficult to 
form a collection of coleopteres; and the second makes that of all 
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sorts of butterflies useless, because if fixt on a pin that is not heated 
tliey flutter violently before they die, so as to destroy their beauty. 
It ha})peiied to me one day from this cause, that having fixed on a 
pin a beetle in a box which contained several other insects, he got 
loose from his spit, and damaged all the others that I had collected 
there ; one of these was a false tarantula of a very large and veiy 
interesting kind. 
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CHAP. VI. 

CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY OF ALI BEY. NOTICES ON THE INTERIOR OF 

AFRICA. HIS PRESENTATION TO THE EMPEROR OF MOROCCO* — VISITS OF 

THE SULTAN AND HIS COURT. 

S OOI^ after iny arrival at Tangier my situation became sufficiently 
agreeable ; the first visit which was paid to me by the Kadi Sidi- 
Abderrahmdn Mfarrash ; my prediction of the eclipse of the sun, 
which was to take place on the 17th August, and of which 1 had 
traced the figure as it would be seen in its greatest darkness; the ap- 
pearance of my carriages and my instruments, which arrived from 
Europe in a vessel ; my presents to the Kadi, to the Kaid, as also to 
the j)rinci[)al char^ters there ; my liberality towards others ; all these 
circumstances contributed to fix on me the general attention, and 
in a very short time I attained a decided superiority over all the 
strangers, and even ^er all the pereons of distinction in the 
town. 

I felt, however, my health affected by the change of climate, by 
rny jirevious fatigues, ahd by the new manner of living which I had 
adopted ; I was therefore obliged to begin a cooling regimen, and to 
use sea bathing, which soon restored my health, and I improved 
the opportunities which occurred of improving my collections. 

One day, as I was amusing myself with swimming at some distance 
from the shore, I saw coming towards me, and almost on the surfac^e 
of the water, an enormous fish, which appeared to be about 25 to 30 
feet long. I returned in haste to liie shore, where my people were 
waiting for me in great anxiety, and crying out with fear. The fish 
plunged into the waves, and a few moments after rose up to the 
jilace which I had just left. 

VOL. I. o 
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I might repair to the Alcassaba at four o'clock, in order to be pre- 
sented to him. 

Previous to the Sultan’s arrival at the mosque, some Negro soldiers 
entered it, but without order; they were armed, but yet placed them- 
selves j)romiscuou8ly on either sidej without observing rank or file. 

The Sultan was not long behind ; he entered at the head of a 
small retinue of Grandees and Officers, who were all so plainly 
dressed, that we could not distinguish them from the rest of the 
company. The mosque was' crowded ; it contained about two thou- 
sand people. While 1 staid there I kept myself rather retired. 

The prayer was performed hs usual on every Friday, but the 
sermon was preached by one of the Sultan’s Fakihs, who insisted 
with energy on the point, that it was a great sin to cultivate any 
commerce with Cliristians, or to sell or j^ve them any sort of food 
or nourishment ; with many such topics. 

As soon as •the prayers were over, I had a passage opened for me 
by my servants and went out. About a hundred of blac^k soldiers were 
formed out of doors in a semicircle ; a numerous assciinhly of spec- 
tators ^vere around them. 1 went home, and a few minutes after, a 
servant of the Sultan came to bring me a personal order from his 
master, and to receive the usual presents. 

At three o’clock afternoon, the.Kaid sent to me some men, 
in order to assist in carrying my presents, which consisted of the 
following articles ; viz. 

20 English musquets, with bayonets. 

2 blunderbusses of a large size. 

15 pairs of English pistols. 

Several thousands gun flints. 

2 sacks of shot for hunting, and a complete hunting equipage. 

A barrel of the best English gunpowder. 

Several pieces of rich muslin, both plain and embroidered. 

Some trinkets. 

A handsome umbrella. 

Sweetmeats and essences. 
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The fire-arms were packed up in boxes, which were locked ; all 
the other objects were placed on large dishes, coveretl with pieces of 
red damask, bordered with silver lace. The keys of the boxes, tied 
together with a large ribband, were j)laccd on a dish. 

I went up to the Alcassaba cjustle, marching at the head of the 
men and servants who were carrying my present. The Kai'd was 
waiting for me at the door, anti paid me many compliments. We 
crossed a portico, under which a number of officers belonging to the 
court wert; assembled, and entered into a small mostjue close by, 
where we performed our afternoon prayers, at which the Sultan also 
assisted. 

After j)niycr we left the mosque, at the door of which a mule was 
waiting ready for the Sultan ; it was surrounded with a great number 
of servants and t)fticers of high rank belonging to the court. Two men 
in advance were armetl with [)ikes or lances about 14 feet long, which 
they held in a perpendieular direction. The retinue was followed 
by about 700 black soldiers, armed with musquets ; tlu‘y were closely 
grouped, but without regard to order or rank, and were surrounded 
by a great throng. 

The Ka'id and myself placed ourselves in the middle of the pas- 
sage, close to the two lancers. At our sides were the jircsents, 
carried on the shoulders of my servants and of the men who had 
been sent to me. 

The Sultan came out soon afl;er and mounted his mule; when he 
came to the centre of the circle, the Kaid and myself advanced a 
few steps ; the Sultan stopjied his mule. The Kaid pn^sented me ; 

I made an inclination with my head towards him, putting my hand 
on my breast. The Sultan answered by a similar inclination, and 
said, “ You are welcome then turning his head towards the crow<l, 
he invited them to salute me ; “ Tell him,” said he, “ that he is wel- 
come and instantly all the crowd exclaimed “ welccnne.” The 
Sultan spurred his mule, and roile to a battery which Wtis about two 
hundred yards distant. 

I followed the Kaid thither, and wailed near the gate ; the Kaid, 
alone, advanced with the presents. From the moment that we 
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entered the batteiy there was a profound silence. The whole asseni- 
bly consisted of about twenty persons, most of them the high 
officers. 

A moment after the Kai'd called me ; 1 followed him to the plat- 
form of the batteiy, which was a kind of terrace, situated on the 
north towards the sea, and which was defended with nine pieces of 
cannon of the largest size. At the eastern angle was a small house of 
wood, elevated some feet above the parapet, with a small staircase 
of eight stairs. Into this house the Sultan enteretl, and laid liim- 
self down on a mattrass on some cushions. The Kaid, two high 
otRcers, and mysell, left our slippers at the door, in order to present 
ourselves barefoot, which the usual' ceremony required. Tin; two 
officers placed themselves at my sides, each holding me by one of 
my arms ; the Kaid staid to the left, as if to form a sort of fence 
round me. We presented ourselves to the Sultan bowing, or rather 
bending half the body profoundly to him, and placing our right 
hands on our breasts. 

The Sultan repeated to me his “ welcome,” and bid me sit on the 
stairs; the officers withdrew, and the Kaid kej)t standing. The 
Sultan told me with some warmth and with a tone of kindness, that In; 
was very glad to see me ; he repeated several expressions of this sort, 
laying his hand on his breiist, in order to show me his sentiments 
both by words and by actions. 1 found this Sovereign very favour- 
ably disposed towards me, at which I was the more surprized, as I 
had as yet done nothing to merit it. 

The Sultan asked me in what countries I had travelled, what lan- 
guages 1 spoke, and if I could write them ; what were the sciences 
which I had studied in the Christian schools, and how long 1 had 
resided in Europe ? He praised God for having caused me to leave the 
country of the infidels, and regretted that a man like me had deferred 
so long his visit to Morocco ; much satisfied that I had jireferred his 
country to Algier, Tunis, or Tripoli, he repeated me the assurance 
of his protection and friendship. He then asked me whether I had 
any instruments to make observations, and having answered him in 
the affirmative, he told me that he wished to see them, and tliat I 
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inight bring them to him. He had hardly \ittcred this word, when 
the Kai'd took me by the hand in order to conduct me home ; but with- 
out stirring, I observed to the Sultan tliat it would be necessary to 
wait until the next day, as it was too late to prepare them for any 
observations. The Kaid looked at me with astonishment, as no one 
dares to contradict the Sultan ; but this Sovereign only said, “ Well, 
bring them to-morrow.” At what o’clock ? “ At eight in the morn- 
ing 1 shall not fail, said I, and taking leave of the S\iltan, 1 went 
away with the Kaid. 

As soon as 1 got home, they came to make a c/)llection for the 
stTvants of tlie palace, who receive gnitifications upon tliese occ;asions; 
lijy servants satisfied them with less expencc' than I had expcx.ted. 

As the Stiltan was speaking to me of my astronomical instruments, 
he ordered a small nietid astrolabe to be brought to him ; it was 
about three inc^hes in diamet(*r, and was used to regulate the clocks 
and the hours for })rayer. He asked me wheth(;r 1 had such an in- 
stmment ; 1 answered in the negative, adding, that this instrument 
was very inferior to those of modern invention. 

The next day I went to the castle at the appointt'd hour. Tlu; 
Sultan was waiting for nu? on the same platre with his principal Fakih 
or Mufti, and another favorite. He was served with tea. 

When I came into his presence, he bid me ascend the small stairs 
anti sit down at his side. He took the tea-pot and poured some tea 
into a cuj), anil having filled it up with milk, he himself presented it 
to me. He then called for pen and ink ; they brought him a scrap 
of indifferent paper, a small horn ink-stand, and a pen made of a 
reed. He wrote a sort of prayer in four or five lines, whit^h he 
gave to his Fakih to read, who observed to him that a word was 
wanting. The Sultan took the paper back and added that word *. 
Having finished his tea, his Moorish Majesty presenttxl me the 
writing to read, and accompanied me as jl read, with his finger 
pointing, word by word. He corrected my pronunciation when I 


* Sec Plate VI. being an exact copy of the Sultan's writing. 
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made a mistake, as a master would do to his scholar. When I had 
finished reading he desired me to keep the writing, and I have it 
still in my possession. 

The tea-things consisted of a gold sugar-box, a tea-pot, a milk- 
pot, and three cups of white china, gilt ; they were all placed on a gilt 
dish. The sugar was put in the tea-pot, according to the custom 
of the country, a method not very convenient, as it compels you 
most frequently to take it either too much or too little sweettmed. 

The Sultan repeated to me .several times indications of his regard 
to me. He desired nu? to produce my instruments, and examined 
them one after another with much attention ; asking me an expla- 
nation of every thing that was new to liim. He shewed great j>lea- 
sure in what he saw, and commanded me to make some astronomi- 
cal observations in his presence*. To satisfy him 1 took two heights 
of the sun with my multiplying circle ; 1 shewed him se'veral astro- 
nomical tables and logarithms which 1 had brought with me, in 
order to convince him that these instmments would bc^ of no use 
to any one who did not undersfeind these books and many others. 
He was very much surprized at the sight of so many figures. J 
then offered him my instruments ; his answer was, that I ought to 
keep them as I only knew how to use thorn, and that we should 
have plenty of days and nights to amuse ourselves in contemplating 
the sky. 1 saw from these and the fonner expressions that his in- 
tention was to keep me near his person, and to attach me to his ser- 
vice ; he added that he desired to see my other instruments. 1 
proposed to bring them the next morning, and took my leave. 

The next day I attended the Sultan, and went into his chamber ; 
he was laying on a small mattrass and cushion ; his high Fakih and 
two of his favorites were sitting before him on a small carpet. The 
moment he saw me he raised himself upright, and ordered another 
small blue velvet cushion, like his own, to be brought for me ; he 
had it placed at his side, and made me sit down. 

After some compliments on both sides, I ordered my electrical 
machine and a camera obscura to be brought in. I presented these 
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to him as objects of mere amusement, which had no scientifical appli- 
cation. Having prepared these two machines, I placed the camera 
obscura near the window. The Sultan got up and went twice into the 
camera ; I covered him with the baize all the while that he amused 
himself in contemplating the objects transmitted by it. That he per- 
mitted me to do so was a mark of his high confidence in me. 
He afterwards amused himself with seeing the electric jar discharged, 
and had it often repeated ; but what surprized him most was the 
experiment of the electric shock, which I was obliged to repeat a 
great many times ; all of us holding ourselves by the hands in order 
to form the chain. He asked me many and various explications of 
these machines, as also of the influence of electricity. 

I had sent the day before to the Sultan a telescope, and asked for 
it now, in order to adapt it to his sight, which I immediately did, 
and marked the exact place on the tube, after he had found the 
suitable distance. 

1 wore very long whiskers ; the Sultan asked me why I did not 
cut them like other Moors ; I told him that it was the custom in the 
East to wear them at lull length. He answered, “ Well, well, but 
this is not the fashion here." He had some scissors brought in and 
cut a little from his own ; he then laid hold of mine, and shewed me 
what I ought to cut and what to preserve; perhaps his first in- 
tention was to clip them himself, but as I did not answer he put 
down the scissors. 

Continuing our conversation, he asked me whether I had a proper 
instrument for measuring heat. I promised to send one, and took 
leave, carrying along with me my instruments. I sent him the same 
day a thermometer. 

In the evening being at home, and in company with some of my 
friends, a servant arrived from the Sultan and brought me a pre- 
sent from him. In delivering it to me he fell on his knees, and laid 
before me something covered with a cloth wrought with gold and 
silver. The curiosity of seeing the Emperor of Morocco’s present 
made me uncover it eagerly, and I found fwo black, haves. As I 
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was by no means prepared for such a present, 1 could not, at the 
moment, make any conjecture of its jiieaning, and was for a time 
so miu h staggered^that 1 knew not wliat to answer ; but those who 
were about me began eagerly to wish nie joy ; saying, “ How happy 
you are; what good fortune! You are now the brother ot the Sultan; 
the S^iltan is your brother.” 1 then began to recollect that among 
the Arabians the most sacred sign of fraternity consists in present- 
ing each other with a piece of bread ; and both ejiting of it ; and 
therefore these two loaves sent me by the Sultan were his token of 
fraternity witli me. They were black, because the bread made ibr 
the Sultan is baked in portable ovens of iron, which gives this black 
colour to their outside, but they are very white and very good 
within. 

Next, day having received the visits of some cousins and other 
relations of the Sultan, I went with the Kadi to make my visit to 
the eld(5st brother of the Emperor, Muley Abdmlem^ who hatl tht; 
misfortune to be blind. Our conversation, which lasted nearly an 
hour, turned chiefly on philanthropical subjects. 

Tuesday, 11th Octobt;r, the Kald transmitted to me an order of 
the Sultan, which enjoined me to be ready to go with him next day 
to Metpiinez ; he recommended me to ask him for every thing that I 
should want for this journey. I went immediately to the Kaid, who 
was at the castle, and represented to him that I could not set off so 
soon, and that I must remain some days longer at Tangier. He 
asked me how much time 1 required, and I requested ten days. He 
went to the Sultan, who immediately acquiesced in the delay. 

That very evening, accompanied by my good Kadi, 1 paid a 
visit to the first Minister, Sidi Mohamed Salaoui, who, when he 
received us, was squatting down in a corner of the small wooden 
house where I had seen the Sultan ; he had not even a mat on the 
ground under him. The room was lighted by nothing but a miser- 
able tin lanthorn, with four small sides of glass, and placed on the 
earth close to his side. In this manner he had received the Consul 
General of France, who left him as I entered. We sat down on 



the ground near him, and the quarter of an hour’s interview passed 
in reciprocal compliments. 

After this I went with the Kadi to wait on Mulcy Ahdelmeleht 
cousin-german to the Sultan, a man much respected, and who was 
the General of the Royal Guard. He was in a tent, lying on a 
mattras with one of his young children, and with his Fakih at his 
side. As we entered, the Fakih rose ; Muley Abdelmelek sat \ip, 
and made us sit near him on another mattras ; our conversation, 
which was kind and good-humoured, lasted about an hour. 

In these visits the Kadi went on his mule, and myself on horse- 
back, with my people on foot, carrying lanthorns. I made a 
present to each of the persons 1 visited, and distributed gratifica- 
tions to the door-kee{)er8 and servants ; I made also tlu; proper 
civilities of this sort to the high officers and favourites of the 
Sultan. 

On Wednesday, 12th October, the Sultan began very early in the 
morning his journey to Mequinez ; thus ended my intn)duction to 
the Court t)f Morocco, 

The Sultan, Muley Solhnait, appeared to be about forty years 
old ; he is tall and lusty ; his countenance has the expression of 
kindness ; it was rather handsome, and not too brown ; it was dis- 
tinguislied by large and lively eyes. He spoke fast, and compre- 
hended quickly. His dress was very simple, not to say plain, for 
he was always wrapt up in a coarse Hha'ik ; his gjiit was easy. He 
is Fakih or Doctor in Law, and his education is entirely Mussulman. 
His court has no splendour. During all the time of his stay at 
Tangier he was always encamped to the west of the town in tents, 
placed without any ordtT ; those of the Sultan were in the centre of 
a large and vacant sparse, surrounded with a parapet of painted cloth, 
representing a wall. In Muley Abdelmelek’s tent, whic^h wjis very 
ample, tluTe was no other furniture than two mattrasses, a large 
carpet, and a silver candle8lic*k, with a lighted wax candle. Round 
each tent the horses and mules of its proprietor were fastened, and 
in the whole camp I saw only two camels. Notwithstanding the 
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confusion and disorder of this camp, I calculated that it contained 
about six thousand men. 

The Kaid accompanied the Sultan one day’s journey, and at his 
return he urged me, with repeated requests, to apply to him for 
every thing that I might want. I begged him to send a boat to 
Gibraltar to fetch some tents and other articles which miglit be 
necessary for niy projects, 



CHAP. VII. 


DEPARTURE FROM TANGIER. JOURNEY FROM MEQ.U1NEZ TO FEZ. 

• ♦ 

H aving prepared every thing for my journey, the day of 
Tuesday, 25th October, was employed In sending my bag- 
gage out of the town. We encamped at about an hundred fathoms 
to the west of the walls of the town, where my people and equipages 
were assembled. 

After having said my prayers in the mosque, and taken leave of 
my friends, 1 set out on horseback towards five in the evening, 
a.c(.'ompanied by llie Kadi, who also was on horseback ; all the other 
Fakihs and Tsilbes of the town, and some servants, followed us on 
foot. With this retinue I arrived at the spot where my tent had 
been fixed, and soon afterwards every body retired, leaving me to 
my repose. 

Before I set out, one of the Fakihs to<j^ me by the thumb of my 
right hand, and made it trace on the wall of the room some 
mysterious characters. They were meant to obtain for me a 
pleasant journey and safe return. 

The night was advanced when the Kadi and the other Fakihs 
returned to my tent ; they drank tea with me, and brought me a 
plentiful supper ; the principal Saints also came to pay me a visit. 
Every body retired at the hour when the gates of the town were 
about to be shut. 0 

It was a fine day ; the barometer was in the morning at 28‘ 2 i'. 
The night was serene and calm ; the moon shone bright. My people 
had placed my camp on an elevation ; it was about 18 feet in dia- 
meter at its basis, and 13 feet high ; it had a double lining, herme- 
tically shut, and lighted with two wax candles. The thennometer 
marked at 9 o’clock in the evening 1 5“ 1', and the hygrometer 85°, 
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Wednesday, 26th October. 

In the morning the camp broke up, and I got oji horseback. 
The Kadi and all the Fakihs returned for the last time. Tliey 
formed a circle round me : we all addressed two prayers to the 
Almighty for a happy journey, and after the most cordial embraces, 
we parted with tears in our eyes ; it was half past seven in the 
morning when we got off. 

Left to myself, I fell into a deep contemplation. Brought up in 
different countries of civilised Europe, I found myself at the head 
of a caravan, marching in a savage counliy, without any other 
guarantee for rny personal safety than my own physical strength. 
As I quitted the north coast of Africa, and was advancing to bury 
myself in the south, I began to ask myself, “ Shall 1 be every 
“ where well received ? . . . How many vicissitudes await me ? . . . 
“ What will be the result of my enterprises ? . . . Shall I not fall a 
“ victim to some tyrant? . . . Ah, no ! certainly not ; tlje gracious 
‘‘ God, who from the height of His throne perceives the purity of 
“ my intentions, will support them with His assistance !” Reco- 
vering from my meditations, 1 settled a conclusion : “As God with 
“ His all-powerful hand ^as conducted me safely through so many 
“ difficulties already, He will also conduct me as prosperously to 
“ the end.’* 

My caravan consisted of seventeen men, thirty animals, and four 
soldiers, my escort. My tent, sacred to myself, contained a bed, 
some carpets, cushions, an ink-stand, two small trunks, with my 
instruments, books, and linen for daily use. Three other tents 
were occupied by my escort, my baggage, and kitchen. 

Our roiid went S.i S.E. ti^ eleven in the morning ; then it turned 
to S.W. At one in the afternoon it changed again to S.iS.E. and 
continued so till half past three, when we halted. 

We passed on the road five Douars * ; two of them were built of 
dirt and stones, and the three others were simple tents. We placed 

* Groupes of miserable houses, or tents of difierent sizes, which serve as dwellings for 
one or more families of Bedoiiin Arabs. 
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our camp at about a hundred yards from a large Douar^ of about 60 
tents which were divided into four groupes, each of which contained 
a family. The tents are of camel hair, and its wretched inhabitants 
had no other employment than to take care of their flocks. 

The dullness and monotony of this spot was, however, interrupted 
by a biarriage, and by the drums and bag-pipes and the firing off of 
some guns, as part of its ceremony ; but the women did not add their 
shriek, because they go here uncovered and live in society with the 
men : I do not know what circumstances have caused this infraction 
of the law of the j^ophet, which prohibits such a custom ; my 
servants told me that they had seen some of these women, and that 
they were most miserably clad and almost naked. 

The soil, composed of a good vegetable earth, is covered with fine 
grass for cattle ; but it is useless to bees and botanists, as it contains 
few flowers ; I was not able to collect more than three or four plants 
for my herbary. 

The country is bounded by hills on all sides. On the east is the 
(;hain of the Tetuan mountains, which stretch from north to south ; 
but here, they advance towards the west, so that they are not six 
English miles distant from the western coast of Africa. 

At half past one in the afternoon we crossed- a branch of these 
mountains which extends to the sea ; on my road I found specimens 
of compact granite of a red flesh-coloured hue, with very little 
feldspath. 

From the top of these mountains Cape Spartel is easily seen to- 
wards the N.W. as also a great extent of coast. Wc perceived at a 
great distance two fleets of men of war, consisting of forty * ships at 
least. 

Descending from the mountains toWkrds the south, we came to a 
large and pleasant plain, in which a river wanders called the Mesefm- 
raalascheft which contains plenty of water, although it divides into 
two arms, which we forded. 


♦ This was the fleet engaged in the battle of Trafalgar. (Note of the French Editor.) 
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The sky became cloudy, and a fresh easterly breeze blew in the 
afternoon so sharp, as to inconvenience us iii our position on the 
hill 

We frequently met with springs, and there was one close to our 
camp which contained ejccellent water. 

At eight in the evening the thermometer was in the open air al 14*, 
and the hygrometer at 85°. The wind blew very sharp from the 
N.E. 

On our road we met many flocks, which are the only riches of the 
inhabitants ; but all the ground was uncultivated. 

Thursday, 27 th October. 

At a quarter after seven in the morning we broke up our camp, 
taking our direction towards the S.E., and two hours afterwards we 
turned to S.W. till near eleven, when from a hill wc saw Cape Spar- 
tel almost exactly north, and at about fourteen English miles off ; 
the sea visible about twelve English miles to the west ; tlie chain of 
mountains from the east turned towards the south, at lt;ast three 
leagues. Continuing our road between S. and S. i W. we ^pst siglit 
of the sea ; but we continued to see the mountains at the same dis- 
tance to our left till four in the afternoon, when wc made up our 
tents. 

The soil continued the same as we had passed. The country was 
composed of large phiins, intermixt with small hills, and covered with 
a fine green, which would have made them appear vepr like the fields 
of England if they had been at all cultivated. The sight of these 
fine plains, almost wholly abandoned, affected my feelings the more 
forcibly, because I knew that in Europe and in Asia so many thou- 
sands were star>dng for want of land to cultivate, adequate to their 
population. 

I found on the road many springs at a small distance from eat;h 
other, most of them had fine water ; we crossed also two small rivers. 
On both sides of the road various douars, composed of tents were to 
be seen ; some few Arabs were ploughing the ground with oxen for 
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sowing. We met with many flocks’ of sheep and goats, and abun- 
dance of cows. 

1 added to my collection of plants the Palma agrestis htifola^ and 
some ferns. 

The morning began with a cold strong N. E. wind ; but by 1 0 o'clock 
tlie sky became very clear, and then a suffocating heat came on ; 
the sun beams seemed to strike violently on my head notwithstanding 
it was defended by a thick4,urban and the hood of my cloth^6oMrwoMs. 
1 cannot conceive how the Christians, who travel with their light 
hats in Africa, can resist this violent effect of the sun. 

Close to niy camp was a douar, whose inhabitants made me pre- 
sents of milk and barley. 

The night was very fine, clear, and partic\ilarly calm. 

Having taken four heights of the sun, I found by my chronometer 
the longitude to be 23 ' of time W. ^om Tangier, which agreed veiy 
well with my geodesical estimation. Observing with the meridian 
the passage of the moon, I found the latitude to be 35“ IH 44'^ N. 
which differed very little from my other calculation ; but I rely on 
tlu; observation as it was fortunately made. 

At nine o'clock, 20' in the evening, my thermometer in an open 
tent was at 13* and the hygrometer at 64*. 

The spot where we encamped for the night was intended for, a 
public market, which is held there every Tuesday ; it is nothing but 
an open field, without the least mark of distinction. The neigh- 
bouring doua§ was called Daralzana ; its inhabitants were of the tribe 
of Sahhel. 

T^he inhabitants told me that Laraish or Larash was to the west, 
and close to the place where we were, if this be true, its latitude is 
marked too high in the maps of Chenier and Arrowsmith. 

Friday, 28th October. 

We began our journey at a quarter after seven in the morning, in 
the direction of S.W. through a forest of oak, for at least a quarter 
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(rf’a le£(^e ; it is caUed the wood of Dar<mana. At nine o’clock We 
passed the river Wademhazen, and continuing our road S.S.E. we 
discovered a chapel and some village houses, which they told me 
were close to Larash ; they seemed to be about twelve English miles 
from us to the N.W. Inclining afterwards to the S. S.W. we arrived 
at noon at Mcassar Kibir. 

The country is composed of fine meadows ending in hills towards 
the west, and in the chain of mountains about seven miles off. One 
branch of these mountains turning to the west extends towards the 
sea, about two miles south of Alcassar. We crossed four ravines 
not very deep. We passed three or four douars of tents and huts ; 
of these the largest douar contained about twenty. 

We encamped near Alcassar. As it was Friday I went into the 
town to the mosque. It was small and of an indifferent appear- 
ance, but the principal front decorated with some Arabian 
designs. 

Alcassar is larger than Tangier. The houses are built of bricks, 
and the roofs have tiles as in Europe ; there are many shops kept 
by the Moors, and several workshops by Jews. The town though 
richis -of a dull and monotonous appearance. Some' of the inha- 
bitants were decently dressed, and the women use stoc-kings ; they 
are always covered with a veil in the streets, as at Tangier. 

The day was foggy and extremely hot. 

At eight in the evening the Governor of Alcassar sent me a plenti- 
ful supper, and added six soldiers to my escort. Another person of 
distinction sent me a second supper. 

The sky was too cloudy for astronomical observations. , 

At half past eight my thermometer, exposed to the air, was at 16* 3, 
and the hygrometer at 40°. A moment afterwards it began to rain ; 
but the indication of the hygrometer proved that the air near th(‘ 
earth was not lofided with humidity. 

A terrible storm, in which the thunder was, accompanied with a 
deluge of rain, lasted all the night. 
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Sflrturday, 29th. 

We could not continue our journey before ten in the morning ; 
the wet clay ground made the mules stumble. 

We passed several kitchen gardens ; afterwards we crossed the 
river Luccos which flows to th^ south of Alcassar, and not to north as 
it is marked on tht^ maps. I have been told that tliis river runs into 
the sea at Larash ; if this be the case it must turn very much to- 
wards N. N. W. At the spot where we passed it near Alcassar, its 
direction was W. i N. W. and it contained there but little water ; 
yet its inundations are said to cause many disasters. 

We continued our road in various directions till we halted in the 
evening. 

The ground was rather sandy, but the greatest part was clay, and 
covciTcd with thistles which being dry and very white, gave to the 
ground the appearance of snow. Some streaks of land were covered 
with chalky pebble. 

We saw to-dfty pass over our head^in the direction of N. E. innu- 
merable t rains of birds, but their height prewnted me from discover- 
ing their species. lii one of these collections at least four thousand 
were ranged like an army going to battle. 

At three in the afternoon the thermometer in the open air was at 
13“ 6, and the hygrometer at 85". ^ 

Sunday, 30th October. 

We proceeded to the river Sebon, which we passed in a bark in 
order to (mcamp on the left shore. 

This river is wide on the ^)pt where we passed. I was told that 
it is formed by two large rivers ; the Werga, coming from the east, 
and the Sebou from the south. A smaller river called Ardat falls 
also into it. 

This river seemed to be about 180 feet wide ; it was very deep, 
and its current rapid. Its bed forms tm excavation whose sides 
are almost perpendicular, and about 26 feet high above the level 
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of the water, which runs west. The banks are clay and very slip- 
pery. Afl the rivers and brooks which I passed on iny road have 
their beds cut in the same; manner ; and as they run from east to 
west, and from the chain of mountains to the sea, their shores may 
be looked upon as ditchfes formed by nature, and much adapted to 
military defence, which is aided by the number of their angles. 

In the morning we crossed a mountainous country till we came 
into a vast plain, where we could discover the chain of the moun- 
tains at about 20 English miles to the east. A high mountain, se- 
parated from the others, and at whose foot the town of F<‘z was said 
to be situated, seemed to be at a distance.of about 28 English miles 
to the S. E. The horizon was lost in small hills to the E. and ex- 
tensive plains formed the intermediate space. At ten in the morn- 
ing we passed some small lakes which swarmed with innumerable 
tortoises. 

The ground was clayey in the mountains, and in some parts of the 
plains ; the rest was common sand with a chalky mixture. In tlu* 
forenoon we passed a rock of primitive chalk-stone, in vertical beds. 
The bed of clay which covers the country is very 'thick, and formed 
in horizontal layers. I think these immense beds are the effects 
of the eruptions of some submarine volcano for many centuries. 

All the clay ground was covered with thistle. On the sandy soil 
we* saw spar Hum y and a few other plants ; but none with flowers or 
fruit. , 

I saw that day many douars. In one of ^em a marriage feast was 
celebrating, Accordingto the custom of the country, the bridegroom 
came out with his head and face quite covered with a linen cloth. 
Soflie Arabians who accompanied him begged some trifle of my 
people. In return they gave us a great quantity of raisins. I was 
pleased with the innocence and simplicity of their manners expressed 
in their countenances, ‘ and even in their apparel. 

The passage of the river occupied us for thfce hours and a half, 
foi< besides the difficulty of lading and unlading the mules, as therti 
was no board for us to pass over into the ferry-boat or out of it, tlu' 
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animals resisted, and We were obliged to lift them by main force in 
and out of it. The fatigue of my people was encreased by a furious 
tempest, in which a heavy rain accompanied by thunder wetted us 
all to the skin. 

We rested at the side of a douar ; whose chief made me a present 
of a sheep, a good quantity .of barley, and some milk. 

At half past eight in the evening the thermometer in open air was 
at 12" 5. and the hygrometer at 100“. The ground and the air were 
saturat(?d with water. 


Monday, 31st October. 

We started again at a quarter past seven in the morning, in a 
south-westerly direction. At one afternoon we arrived on the 
right bank of the rivtT Ordom, which we followed. We crossed 
a small mountain ; and having twice passed the river Ordom, I 
ordered our tents to be fixed at five in the afternoon. 

IHie country at first presented vast plains, surrounded on all 
sides with small hills : over those, to the left, the tops of mountains 
were now and then seen to theweast, and about twenty-two to 
twenty-five miles distant. 1 moved down the left side of the Sebou 
for about a quarter of an hour : it was always of the siime depth. 
The river Ordom is large and deep ; but it may be passed over fords 
in several places,, though with great difficulty, as the current is very 
rapid. The banks are of clay, and cut like those which I have 
rnentioiK'd Ixifore. In crossing the mountain, wliich terminated the 
scene to the south, we discovered a new horizon, bounded towards 
the eiast and south by another line of mounhiins, and to the west by 
some small hills. 

Tlu* soil, which was clay for some extent, and covered with 
thistles in seecl, disj)layed in many places sandy and chalky 
appearances, with some thorny shrubs ; and in other parts good 
ve^efcible earth, well worked and sown. The mountain which 
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we crossed was a chalky rock, with a slaty texture, and in 
sloping beds. 

We met many douars, and fixed our tents jiear one of them. We 
came also to some chapels or hermitages, in which we performed 
our prayers as we passed. 

The day was cloudy and very rainy ; the night continued in the 
same state, but calm. At three o’clock, in open air, my thenao- 
meter was at 12° 5, and my hygrometer 34". 

Tuesday, 1st November. 

We moved again at a quarter after seven, direction S. S. E., but, 
on account of the irregularity of the ground, varying every moment 
our direction. At eight we crossed for the last time the river 
Ordom, which continued to flow with the same rapidity to tlie west. 
At eleven llwee quarters we passed the parallel of Fez, which was 
at about fourteen to fifteen miles cast of us. At one in tlie afttr- 
noon we crossed a small river, which runs esist; and ascending an 
eminence, 1 found myself within a mile of Mequinez, whicli this 
hill commanded. After our descent, we passed the river ol’ 
Mequinez ; and, traversing a small hill, 1 came to a chapi‘l close 
to the gate f the town. 

The country which I had observed the day befor and which at 
the first sight appeared to contain nothing else but plains. T finind 
to be composed of a labyrinth of round hills, of an f‘(jual hi'ight, 
between which the Ordom and some small brooks were making 
numberless turns. The chain of the mountains to the cast displayed 
high summits at a great distance. 

The elevation on which Mequinez is situated, is, not considerable. 
A triple line of walls forms a circumference, which is large enough 
to contain a great army, as well as the inhabitants. These walls are 
fifteen feet high and three feet thick, with openings on various points.* 
The town, viewed from the height of the road, presents a vpry 
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handsome spectacle, with its steeples, kitchen g^dens, and olive 
trees, I'orming a pleasing amphitheatre. The day was again cloudy 
and rainy. Near the road we saw some douars. 

At two in the afternoon, I had sent one of my servants with a 
hM i er Sidi Mohjiramed Salaoni, informing him of my arrival, 

Itj consetjuence of this information, J found about two miles off 
M ‘‘ijninez. an eflicer of the court, who had been sent to meet me 
ny order of the Sultan ; and who, having made me rest in the 
Ml>o^ <■ inenlioned chapel, conducted me, with my baggage, to the 
house »vhi(th had been prepartid for me. 

On my arrival, the High Treasurer came to me ; and, after some 
ceremonies, offered me every thing that I might want, as well for 
myself as for my people and mules ; having been ordered to provide 
nu; with every necessary without exception. At nine o’clock Sidi 
Mohamet Salaoni sent, me a splendid supper. 

Wednesday, 2d November. 

f larly in the morning I Avent to pay my respects to the minister. 
At i-Aw i!i thi‘ afternoon he sent me a sumptuous dinner. I remained 
at horn.., wailing the Sultan’s orders. The high walls of my house 
preventt'd me frmn making astronomical observations; and T dared 
not go npcMT *he terrace. The next day I received a command to 
presenf my»( b’on ihe followirg moiiiiiig to the Sultan. 


Fride.v, 4tli November. 

They came at noon to fetch me ; and I was conducted to 
the mosque of the palace. Soon after the Sultan arriA^cd. As 
it was Fritlay, a sc'rmon Avas preached ; and the usual prayers 
followed. 

Having j)erformed my religious duty, I presented myself to the 
Sultan ; and his conversation Avas good-humoured. He told me 
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tliat he should shortly go to Fez, and directed me to converse with 
S^aoui upon it. 

As soon as I quitted the mosque, I visited Salaoui, who intreated 
me very much to repair 'to Fez, and arranged that I should live 
there, in the house of Muley Edris, one of the greatest and most 
respected of their saints. I went home, and prepared immediately 
for my departure. 


Saturday, 5th November. 

In pursuance of the Sultan’s, commands, they sent me this 
morning the mules which were required for my journey, and five 
soldiers on horseback, which were to ^in my esc^ort. 

At nine in the morning 1 left Mequinez, continuing almost on 
our whole road the direction to E. JN. E. and E. N. K. At ten 
o’clock we crossed the river of Mequinez. At noon we passed one of 
the arms which form the river Ordom ; and at one o’clock 
another. At* three o’clock we went over the river Enikez, 
which is pretty large ; and at seven in the evening we arrived 
at Fez. 

This part of the country is composed of spacious plains, extend- 
ing beyond the vi^iiblc horizon on the east. Towards the north is a 
chain of pretty high mountains, whose foot we had skirted. To the 
south, at a greti distimce, was another chain of mountains ; and to 
the west a collection of small hills. 

The ground, which is sandy, with very little clay, produc^es 
nothing but palms, without any other sign of cultivation, except- 
ing some olive woods at the termination of Mequinez. 1 saw 
two douars about half a mile off to the left, and close by the 
mountains. 

The sky was dull, and towards the evening became quite black. 
A heavy rain and violent wind accompanied us to the lodging which 
had been prepared for us. 
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I had sent before me two soldiers, with an order from the minister 
to keep open the gates of Fez till I arrived. This was done ; and 
thus happily ended my first excursion into Africa. 

By the observations which I made on the road, I found that my 
caravan had advanced about two miles an hour. But on the way 
from Mequinez to Fez, we travelled at the rate of two niiles and an 
half in the hour. 
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CHAP. Vlll. 

DESCRIPTlOKf OF FEZ. GOVERNMENT.'— SCIENCES. MANUFACTURES. —r 

* 

NARCOTIC PLANTS. — FOOD. — CLIMATE. EAHTHQ.UAKE. 

^r^HE town of Fez is situated 34’ 6^ 3^ north latitude, and 71*3' 30" 
west from the observatory at Paris. 

This calculation is founded on numerous obs<;rvations, miMle with 
most excellent instruments, purchased in London. Tlie foijiry 
atmosphere often interrupted my labours; but from careftil com- 
parison of many calculations, 1 am satisfied of the correctness of 
the result. The maps of Arrowsmith, of Major Rennel, ofDeliile, 
of Golberry, anti of Chenier, are therefore erroneous on this point. 
The house in which ! lived, and where I made my observations, 
was situated in the centre of the town.. The discussion of all my 
astronomical observations will be found in the scientific part of my 
travels. 

Fez is situated on the slope of several hills, which surround it 
on every side, except the north and nortli-east. 

It is imjwssible to compute exactly the number of its inhabitants ; 
but I was told that it contained about 100,000 souls, and that before 
the last plague they were double this number. 

The streets ar(^ very dark, be<;ause they are not only so narrow that 
two men on horseback can hardly ride together, but also becaifse 
the houses, which are very high, have on the first floor a projection, 
which interc*epts much of the light. This inconvenience is in- 
creased by a sort of galleries or passages, which connect the upper 
parts of tlie houses, and by the high walls which are raised at cer- 
tain distances from one side of the street to the other, as if to 
support the houses. This custom I also met with at Tetuan and 
Alcassar. These walls have arched passages, which are shut at night ; 
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and the city becomes then divided into several quarters, and all 
communication between any one part of the town and the rest is 
effect ually precluded. 

As the town is built on inclined planes, and the ground is not 
pavetl, the streets are very dirty, especially in rainy weather. It is 
then impossible to walk without being up to the knees in mud. 
When it is fine, they are clean enough, because no nuisances are 
suffered to remain in them. But their interior aspect is as disagree- 
able as that of every other African town, from the number of high 
walls of the houses, which always seem in a state of min. Many 
are actually propped up ; almost all are without windows ; and the 
few windows which we meet with are not larger than a common 
sheet of paper. They are plnoed very high, and are generally either 
shut or covered with blinds, from jealousy. The doors have a 
shabby and mean appearance. 

Behind these high walls, we sometimes find houses whose inside 
presents something like beauty ; but the gencFal taste of the country 
requires that a mansion be composed of a court yard, surrounded 
with a colonade, which forms a kind of gallery, both above and 
below. By these galleries we reach their adjoining rooms, which 
usually have their light only from the door, and on this account the 
door is made rather large. The rooms are very long and vev} nairow, 
like those of Tangier. The ceiling, made of planks, is very lofty, and 
in common houses without any ornament. In other houses, the 
ceiling, the doors of the jrooms, and the arches of the court yard, 
are decorated with arabesques in relievo, and painted with various 
colours, even covered with gold and silver. The floors of all the 
rooms are of bricks, and, in rich houses, of flat square Dutdi tiles, 
or of marble of different colours, placed in such a manner as to form 
designs rather pleasing. The stair-cases are very narrow, and the 
stairs high. The roofs of the houses resemble those of Tangier, and 
are covered with stamped earth, about one foot thick. This heavy 
load emshes the walls, without sheltering the houses from rain ; and 
as they are made of bad lime, because the people are ignorant how 
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to work it, they soon give way. Hence few houses are durabln. 
Almost all the walls are fissured or bulging, or leaning out of the per- 
pendicular, which gives them an appearance of ruins and destruction. 

Fez has a great number of mosques ; it is said that they amount 
to more than two hundred. The principal one is called El-Caroubin, 
which contains above three hundred pillars ; but it is of a heavy and 
mean construction. In its architecture it is not unlike the great 
mosque of Tangier, except that it has a greater Humber of arches, 
but of the same size, form, and proportion as in the other. This 
building is constructed of bricks, stones, and lime, but without 
pillars, or any other architectural ornament, ll. has a great number 
of gates, and two handsome fountains in the ccwirt. But this fiiinous 
temple is not to be compared with the catlwidral which i saw at 
Cordova in Spain ; the latter is infinitely superior in maghificenct' 
and in size. The tower or minaret of tiw* C’aroubin is small, and 
without any striking 

The plan an which* this mosque, and almost all the moscpies of 
this country, are built, is uniform. They aJJ have a yard sun ounded 
by arcades, and on the soiitbewi part a covered scpiare dr parallelo- 
gram? suj^rted by several rows of arcades. In the middle of the 
main wall, facing south or south east, is the El-Mchreh, the nich 
where Ibe Imaum plac^es him.self to direct the prayers. At the left 
vside is the small stair-case or pulpit called E/~Moubar, from which 
the sermon is preached every Friday. 

The 3amc distribution is visible in the Ctithetlral of Cordova. It is 
therefore evident, that it was a religious edifice, built by the Moors, 
imd not a work of the Romans, intended for a forum, as some 
inhabitants of Cordova contend ; though the pillars may have been 
taken from some of the ancient monuments of these masters of the 
world. The arcades of the parallelogram leading to the court yard 
of the church, which have been closed in modern times, strengthens 
my opinion. The mosques in Morocco, have them open as on the 
other three sides of the court-yard ; and so they formerly were in the 
church of Cordova. Hence it is incontestable, that this temple was 
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originally a mosque, built by the Moors, and not an edifice of the 
Romans, as some Spanish writers pretend. 

The caroubin, like all mxmuments of this kind, is not adorned with 
any paintings ; the floor is covered with mats, a general custom in 
all religious buildings of this nature. The att^^ants of the place have 
three fndiflerent clocks in the minaret, by which they regulate the 
hours for prayer. On the terrace are two small horizontal sun-dials 
to mark the time of noon ; at my arrival they were in such an incor- 
rect position, that they differed by four or five minutes from the true 
time ; observing this, I drew a line to fix the tnie east direction, and 
had the satisfaction to hear the hour of noon announced at the exact 
moment. • 

The mintiret contains also aierrestrial globe, an armillary sphere, 
and a (celestial globe ; they were all made in Europe about an hundred 
years ago ; and as the Mahometans do not know how to use them, 
they are abandoned to the dust, damp, and the rats ; heiuie it is 
impossible, 1 will not say, to read them, but even tp decypher the 
letters or to sec the figujes. In another room tiiere is a tnllcction of 
old books which have shared the safiie fiitc. 1 made many exertions 
to discover tlie complete works of the famous Titus Livius, winch arc 
supposed to have been in this library ; but all my researches were 
fruitless, 1 saw nothing like them, and every person whoiii 1 consulted 
upon this subjecit couhl not tell me whether it was in existence. 1 
should have been more scrutinizing iii my inquiries, but that I was 
obliged to desist, that I»inight not become suspected, and give rise 
to unfavourable pn^udices. The mosque of Fez can boast of the 
singularity of having a covered place for women, who may choose to 
participate in the public prayers ; this is a circumstance unique, arul 
peculiar to this building ; foiv as the Prophet has not assigrud any 
place for women in his paradise, the Mahometans give them no 
places in the mosques, and have exempted them from the obligation 
of frequenting the public prayers. 

There is a new masque, which has been finished by* the present 
sultan Muley Soliman ; it is constructed with more elegance than the 
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others, its arches are more elevatedf, and its pillars in better propor- 
tion ; blit the jilan is just the same as the rest. 

The mosque the most frequented at Fez, and the least similar to 
the others, is that which is dedicated to the sultan Muley Edris, the 
founder, of Fez, and who of course is venerated as a saint ; his ashes 
are deposited in this sanctuary. 

This temple, like all monuments -of this kind, has a court-yard 
surrcHinded by arcades ; but the covered part is a large square saloon 
without any arches or pillars, its roof is very lofty, of wood, and 
decorated with arabesques; it forms an octagonal pyramid, sup- 
ported only by the four walls of the saloon. The sepulchre of the 
sultan Muley Edris is at the right side of tlie Imaum’s nich, and is 
covered with a chequered cloth of varknui colours, which has become 
very dirty from the devotion of numerous votaries. A great number 
of glass lamps and crystal lustres are suspended in the iiitt'rior of the 
saloon. On both sides of the sepulchre two large trunks are placed, 
to.receive the pecuniary offerings of the faithfiil. The minaret is the 
finest and highest in Fez ; but is not mu^ seen, because, being 
seated in the middle of the city, 'it stands iOn low ground. At the 
bottom of the minaret is a pleasant building, with many apartments, 
frcMn which there is a charming prospect ; in one of its rooms is a 
good collection of clocks, two of which are very handsome : it may 
be easily supposed that these clocks were made in Europe ; for not 
only the art of making, but c'ven that of cleaning and regulating 
them, is here entirely unknown they shewed me a very old metal 
one, which was quite deranged, and told me that a Moor had 
made it ; but from its construction I saw directly the falsity of the 
assertion. ' 

This sanctuaiy is, perhaps, the most sacred asylum in all the 
ooimtry ; the greatest criminal, had he ev^m committed the crime of 
high treason, is there at safety, and no one would dare to arrest 
him. 

The other mosques are small and mean, except that belonging to 
the palace of the sultan, which is large, but not of a better constnic- 
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tion than the reniainclcr; it liEis no one feature of beauty to distinguish 
it from the rest. 

The palace of the sultan is composed of a great nmnber of court- 
yards, some of them ai’C half finished, and some are already half 
dilapidated; they* serve for entrances into apartments which 1 have 
not seen. From the first court-yard to the last we meet with guards, 
or with closed gates, which are never opened but to the officers or 
servants of tlie household, or to persons who have a -particular 
privilege. * ’ ’ 

In the third court-yard there is a small wooden house, not unlike 
those of the custom-house officers in Europe ; four steps lead to it; 
its inside is covered with a painted cloth, the floor is .covered with a 
c^arpet, a bed with curtains it placed opposite' the door ; on one sid<‘ 
is an arm chair, and on the other a small mattriiss. 

This cabinet is not mor^ than fifteen feet square, and is the place 
where the sultan receives, lying on a bed or seated in an arm chair, 
those who hav’c obtained permission to be presented to him, but who 
never come within the ^|jpr ; his favourites aloru* jiass through that, 
and sit down on the small mattrass near the bt‘d ; this fiivour was 
always granted to me. ' 

In the same yartl there is a chapel or small mosque, wherfe the 
sultan makes hi« daily prayers, except on Fridays, whekJ he visits 
the great mosque of the palace, which is optni to the public by a door 
which lejids into the street. 

In the second yard is tlkC office of the minister ; it is small, low, 
and damp, and at the bottom of a small stalr-dase; it is about five 
feet wide by eight long; its walls are e.xtremely black, and are 
crumbling away ; it has no otlier furniture than an old carpet, which 
covers the floor; the minister is generally found squatting down in a 
corner of this miserable hole, with acominon inkhorn at his side, his 
papers are in a silk handkercliief, with a little book in which he 
makes his notes ; when he goes out lie eloscil his inkhorn, and wraps 
his papers and memorandum book in the handkerchief, and puts 
them undgr his arm, so that whenever he moves he always carries his 
archives with him. 
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ThivS palace is situated on an elevation, and in a quarter or suburb 
out of the town, which is called New Fez. The Jews are forced to 
live in this quarter, where they are locked iip every night. 

There is no Other remarkable Iniilding to be seen at Fez. The 
houses of Muley Abdsulem, and other persons of the first rank, have 
nothing wiich distinguish them extemally from the habitations of the 
people. ’ The inside is not much better except in their gardens. The 
Sultan*! garden is near, the palace ; it is* but a common kitchen 
garden i^th some trees, *and a few buildings for ornament. It is 
called Bouchelou. * 

The river of Fe* crosses the palace. Entering the town, it divides 
into two arms, , which furnish water in a^ndance to the houses and 
mosques, so that there ig sdarcely a Wcfilse without a fountain. The 
least considerable’buildings have two and sometimes more of them. 
The town has many water mills. ^ 

The number of sKop!' is so veiy great ass to give art appearance of 
a population of three of four hundred thousand inhabitants. But it 
is necessary to observe, that this inultitud(^f shops forms a sort of 
continual fair to which the inhabitants of tne country and of the 
mourtlains daily resort to purchase what they want. These people 
beitig divided into small douars, have neither Shop! nor work places 
of any kind among themse^es, and are therefore obliged to supply 
themselves in the town. 

Tlie markets for provisions are very numerous, and may be com* 
pared to the European Ones with regard to the abundance of all kind 
of productions. There is alk^ plenty of shops where victuals ready 
dressed are to be had, as in most of the large towns of Europe. 

The various trades and the different articles for sale are divided 
into classes in separate streets, so that one sees a whole streqjt oc- 
cupied only by one profession or one kind of trade ; others are filled 
with shops for cloth* shops for silk, artd productions brought from 
over sea, p,nd from the p%ce called Elcaisseria. This part is always 
well provided with European goods imported by sea, as also with 
those bro\ight from the east by caravans and from the interior of 
Afnca. 
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The Elcaisseria, as well as many of the other streets that are filled 
with sho])s, are covered with wood shaped into arabesques, with 
openings or windows of various forms to admit air and light. These 
streets are in general kept very clean; the crowd aiSsembled there 
every day is as numerous as at a fair, and might be roughly com- 
pared to the Galleries of the Palajs Royal at Paris. The Mahometan 
beauties frequent it, but always wrapt up in their uiysterious Hhaiks, 
which, liowever, they are cunning enough to open now and then. 

Fez contains a great number of publvp baths. Some of them arc 
good and contain different rooms, which are heated to different 
temperatures ; so that you may always chuse that which suits you 
best. In all these rooms ypq find large basons into which hot water 
is continually coming fromitl|lq boil€9*s placed behind, and also nu- 
merous stone bottles, which serve either for bathing or for making 
t he necessary legal ablutions. I have already observed, that on enter- 
ing these rooms, all the body is covered with a subtle dew, because 
the atmosphere is completely saturated with the vapour of the hot 
water. 

1 took iny thermomflier to one t)f the best public baths, and 
placed it in one of the most retired, and of cmirsc the hottest |pom. 
It rose there to 30* Reaumur ; two rooms farther off where 1 pressed 
myself marked 22*. 4“ the open air it was at 0". In th ^ same ex- 
terior room was a fountain which Ihro^vs a great body of water into 
a handsome marble bason. All the rooms are vaulted and without 
windows ; they have only small holes in the roof to receive the day- 
light, wiiich are filled with glass. The floor is , chequered with well 
arranged various colours. The rooms, which always heated 
from below, contain tnnall dosets to withdraw to, and to make the 
ablutions. 

The baths, are all ^j^day open to the public. The men. go there in 
the morning, and the women in the evening. -I went there general’y 
at night and took the whole house to myself, in order to prevent in- 
temiption from strangers; some friend and two of my servants 
usually accompanied me. The first time I went there, I observed 
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that pails full of hpt water were placed with sypametry in the comers 
of every room and cabinet. I asked the reason of tliis? “ Do not 
touch them, sir,” answered all the peQUfle belonging to the bath ; 
“ dp not touch tlienj 1” Why not ? “ These pails ^e for the people be- 
low.” Who are they ? “ The demons, who come here to bathe them- 
selves at night.” On this topic they told me many ridiculous stories. 
As I have this long while declared war against the deyil and all his 
earthly wcegerents, 1 had the satisfaction of employing in my bath 
some of these pails of water, and of thus depriving these poor devils 
of their entertainment. . 

Fez has an hospital which is veiy richly emlovved, and used only for 
the treatment of lunatics. It is very strange, tluU a great pari, of the 
hinds to maintain this estabdishnient has yheen, bequeathed by the wills 
of various charihible testators for the express purpose of assistwg and 
nursing sick cranes and storks t and burning them when dead. 

They believe tl>%t the storks arc men .from some distant i.slands, 
who at certain seasotYsi of the year take the shape of birds to come 
here ; that they return again at a certain time to their country, where 
they resume their hiiinan form till tht' iiext%easpn. 

For , tliis reason it would be considered as a crime to kill one 
th^e birds. They tell thousands of ridiculous stories upon 
this occasion. Undoubtedly it is the utility pf t^ese animals, who are 
continually niaking war witli the reptiles wliicli abound so much 
in hot cliniaies, which has occaskuiod the geiiei'al respect and 
anxiety for their preservation. But the loye^^qf the marvellous here 
as elsewhere lias substituted absurd fables for the actual truth. 

The government of Fez is like that of tlie other towns of the cm- 
pire. The Kaia or Governor, a^ the Lipptpn^nt of the Sovareign, has 
the executive power: the Kiuli is chj^ed with the civil jurisdiction. 
A minister called /llmotassen fixes the plicc of provisions, and decides 
all points tliat arise cm this branch of the public service. The Go- 
vernor has some spldiers under his orders. I have not seen. any 
Ollier guard tlian the porters at the entrance of tlic town and at the 
gates of some of the streets 
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Fez is surrounded by vast chains of walls, which are veiy old and 
in a state Ift this inclosure New Fez and a number 

of large gardens are cotnpiisfid. On two of the elevations on the 
east and west of die town two strong castles very ancient are to be 
seen, they consist of some square walls about sixty feet in front. 
It is said that there are subterraneous passages which communicate 
between them and the town. Whenever the people revolt against 
the Sultan, cannon is planted on the castles with an hundred sol- 
<liers as their guard, though' this wouldiae but a miserable defence. 

The town contains a great humber of schools. The most dis- 
tinguished are established at the mosques of Caroubin and of Muley 
Edris, in a small house and mosque called Ethdarstty or academy. 

In order to form an idea of the maimer of instruction, imagine a man 
sitting down on the ground wjth his legs crossed, uttering frightftil 
cries, or singing in a tone of lamentation. He is surrounded by fifteen 
or twenty youths, who sit in a circle with their bodks or writing tables 
in the hand, and repeat the cries and ‘^ongslof their master, but in 
coinjilete discordance. ^ This will give an exact notion of these 
Moorish schools. As to the subjects which are treated of here, I 
can assert that, though disguised by- various names, morality and 
legislation identified with their worship and dogwos, are the sole 
topics ; that is to say, all their studies are confined to the Koran 
and its commentations, and to some trifling principles of grammar 
and logic, which are indispensable for reading and understanding even ' 
a little of the venerated m xt. From what I have seen, I believe that 
most of the commehtators do not understand themselves. They 
drown their meaning in an ocean of subtilties or pretended meta- 
physical reasoning, and entahgle themselves often in 'siu;h a manner, 
that they are unable to extricatie themselves. They then invoke the 
predestination, or the absdhite will of God, and thus reconcile 
every thing. . 

This learned class are eternal disputers in verba magistri ; as their 
understandings are not strong enough to' understand the thesis 
which they . ^fend, they have no other foundation on which they 
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can support themselves, but , the word of the master or of the book 
which they cite, ri^t or wrong. Setting Jout from this principle,*they 
are never to be convinc^, because no u^son can be equal, in their 
minds, to tlie word of^ieir master or the sentences of their book. ^ 

Several of the most learned men of Fez frequented much my little 
circle, and J^have too often been witness of these tedious and endless 
disputes. Frequently I availed myself of iny ascendency over them 
to put a ’Stop to their debates ; but wishing to produce a greater aqd 
better efrect, I undertook tO'inspire them with doub^ both on their 
masters and their books. In fact, having gained this point, I opened 
a new career to the minds of these men, whose improveable talents 
had been paralized by ^a sort of spiiitual stagnatiosiw 

Having thus pr^ared mj«plfu^, 1 often entered into a discussion 
with them, and when, after some arguments which they could not 
refute, I liad put them to silence, they had no way of answering 
me but Jjy presenting pae with the book, and making mie read the 
sentence wliich was ii@h fru^our of their opinion. I asked them who 
wrote that ? “ Such and such a one.” And what was he ? “ A man 
like other men.” After this acknowledgment 1 sliaiil not estimate 
him luwe than another,, wR^n he ceases^ to be reasonable ; I shall 
Icwfi^e v*|um« as^ soon as he* abandons good sense to limit after 
sophistry. f > 

This manner of speaking, was so new to them, that irv the begin- 
ning they were struck dumb witli astonisliment, and alternatively 
looked at ^sch other and at me. At last^il, 4i4^ustome^ them to 
reason ; a thing ,i^hich they had never thought of in the whole course 
of their studies. By degrees they left off their silly answer? to which 
they had accustganed themselves. I observed, however, that these 
doctors fell into another inconvenience npt less troublesome, and 
Uiat was, that th^ began to. support themselves on my words ; so 
that they only changed their colours, their tactics were still the 
same. ‘ 

a 

1 repeated to them a thousand times that they should not maintain 
a point because AU Bei had said sp ; but that, before they began to 
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dispute, they should examine with their own reason whether the 
thing was probable, whed^er it Was possible, or liad ever occunjed, 
and then they might discufs it ; wfc last 1 pbtajmed.this result ; and 1 
hope that the sparh of light iuay in time (wpduce gpbd consequences 
among them. • . 

For geometry they have EucM^ whose work they shewed me in 
great folio volumes, much corroded, because no one has the courage 
to read it, and still less ta copy it, except perhaps a doaen of pages. 
For cosn»ogony, ihey rest ort the Koran ; IheiiSrteosmografjhy is taken 
from Plolomy, whom they call B-tUmnom. 

Their astronomy is reduced to a few of the first principles which 
are necessary to their calculating the time by tlw? sun, with astro- 
labes, very clumsy, and construptod sqmrately for each latitude. 

As to mathemati( 4 (S, they know iiotjhing'but tlie solution of a small 
number of problems. They study no geography. In physicks they 
follow Aristotjp, hut scarcely give him thpdeast attention. Meta- 
physicks ar(.‘ their delight ; and the dcMDtors^qorrsiime all their moral 
powers in the study of this science. Chymistry is unknown to them ; 
but they have some notions of alchymy, and now and then some 
miserable adepts appear, Anatomy is entirely banished by their 
religion, on ai^cgpct of their legal purity, their ideas on ditad, 
on the sc*|)aration of the . sexes, &c. &c. In medicine tht^y stady but 
a few miserable empiricks, and know nothing about the old masters 
of this art, Their tliera|jeautic is always mixed with superslitious. or 
cruel treatment, history offers the same < difficulties as 

anatomy. Their, jaw prohibits, paiutings, drawings,, and statues; 
and the Mahometan gravity leaves entirely, the practise of musick to 
the female sex,, and to tbi lowest .class of thp people ; hence they 
have no liberal arts, apd 410 pleasures or agreeable occupation. 

The study of astronomy«i» confounded with astrology; every (me 
who looks into the skies to, know the time of da} , or of the new 
moon, is considered by the people as an astrologer or prophet, who 
pan foretell the fate of the king, of the empire, and of individuals. 
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They hinre some astrolo^cal books, and this talent is very much 
respected with them. It opens the road to high places at cx)urt, 
on account of the inlkience which the astrologers exert in public 
and iM'iv'ate affairs. As I declared deadly war against astrology and 
alchymy, I was happy enough, by force of reasoning, to convince 
some""iEtf them of the ridiculous pretensions of astrologers and 
alchymists. 

I had a veiy striking opportunity of proving that th^ confounded 
astronomy with astrology ; when the chief of these astronomers of 
Fez intreated me to give him the longitude and the latitude of every 
planet, on the first day of the year, in order to form a calculation 
and to foretell whether the year would prove a good one or a bad 
one, See. I answered him with firmness, that the science of astro- 
nomy being almost a divine one, ought never to be prostituted to 
the reveries and quackeries of astrology ; and treating divination 
with contempt, I convinced him that the arbitrary beginning of the 
year, in the various alAianacks, has no connection with nature. 1 
finished my phillippicks by shewing him by the Koran, that the prac- 
tice of astrology is a sin. This sentence was confirmed by several 
doctors or Fakihs, and 1 was proclaimetl as one of their fellows. 

As tihiis scene had passed in the presentee of a great assembly ; 
as the annual predication of the astronomers of Fez did not, appear, 
and as to replace it 1 gave my own calculation of the days on which 
the new moon would be seen, which was of importance to fix the 
beginning of the Arabian months, <)f Easter, and the hour of the 
five daily prayers, which I noted, for every five days in the year, as 
well as the ecii|>ses and other phenomenons, which the astninomers 
could not do. |All this was a stroke of thunder to them, and drew 
on them the public contempt."^ Hence many of them apostatise ; 
some of them, however, retaiuTheir former opinions, ^ut hide them 
in silence, most likely hoping that the ppposing feeling will pass 
away, and that the people who love to be dec'eivcd will soon resume 
them. 
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This empire has some hisloriaris or authors, who liave written on 
this country and its inhabitants; but their works are very little 
read ; they are (piite ignorant of the history of other nations. 

' Their language is in a state of t;xtrtane degriiilatioi^ ; they have 
no printing-offices, and the great iinperl'ection of their writing arises 
Ifoin the circninsUmce, that thc’y frequently conlbund tlie letters 
with the dots am! accents. Thcst; circninstances united destroy the 
little siricntihc knowledge that nanains ; so that it happens very often 
that the inhai>itiuits do Jiot nmlerstand each other, it is a for- 
midable task to them to read a written j)aper, which very often the 
writer himself is unable to dccypher. This may account for the 
circumstance, that when the iimious Orientalist Golius came into 
this country, he could not nmlerstand a word of their Arabic, but 
was obliged to make use of an interpreter, 

This impi‘rf(‘i*tion in the langiiage and in writing, forces the inha- 
bitants to n*ud it as if singing; it makes them confound iheim^aning 
of tiu; phrasi's, which, besides, are not distinguished by any or- 
thographical punctuation, but only by quiverings and cadences, 
whicli give the reader the time necessary for him to conrprehend 
the meaning of the writing, which he would not be able to do if it 
were read to him rapidly. If iuiy one is found to read the Koran 
with facilit} , or tmy other book, it is because they have leurnt them 
by lu'art. J speak from repeated exj)erience, 1 have often stoppcnl 
the ri’ader in the midst of his reading ; but though lie has the hook 
before* him, as if reading it, he could never, if intemipted, continue 
his reading, nor find again in the page of the book the place at 
whicli lie* had bei*n stopt. Ht^nce they read like jijirrots, and the 
book which is before them servcjs for nothing but to make theiii 
appt‘ar learned. Such is the state* of knowledge at Fez, a town 
whic*h may be ccMisiderc*d, if the t:omparison could he idlowed, as 
the Athens of Africa, freqp the great number of doctors arid ])rt‘- 
tciidcd men of learning, and from tlie schools, which are generally 
fre([ueiited by two thousand scholars at a time. 
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This town contains about two thousand Jewish families, whose 
qujirter is in the sulmrbs of New Fez. They live in the most abject 
stat<‘ ; the contempt of the Moorish inhabitants is so great for them, 
that they are not permitted to come into tlie town, wlu'ther male 
or female, without walking bare-foot. When they imn't e>'(‘n the 
most (common soldier, or the most mistTable negro belonging to the 
King’s house, whether in town or ('ountry, they are obliged to take 
off their slippers. Notwithstanding this degrading state, and t he 
continual vexations they evcTy <Iay receive, I have se(‘n at Fez a 
great number of handsome Jewesses, elegantly dresstnl, and also 
some Jews, who had a very prosperous appearance, which J never 
remarked at Tangier: this is a j^roof that tin'y are not so |)oor and 
miserable here as they appeiir to be in the other c•it^^ i'hey liave 
several synagogues in their (piarter, a market-place which is well 
provided, and are almost all either artisans or merchants. 

The inanidactures ol Fez are woollen Hhai'ks, sashes, and silk 
handkerchiefs, slipperf of very good leatlun-, which they possc^ss 
the art of tanning in a high perfection ; red caps of felt ; some 
coarse linen cJoth ; very tine carpets, which I thought to lx* ])ref(T- 
able to those ol Turkey in their softness, though itd'erior iu pattern ; 
some very common earthcni-ware ; some weapons, sadlery-ware, 
and copper utensils. There arc several goldsmiths, but as the ap- 
plic:ation of gold and silver in dress is considercnl as a sin, and the 
Government is vc^ry despotic, every one is afraid of shewing much 
luxury. From this circumstance, the arts find no encouragemcmt, 
and are by tar inferior to those of Europe, exc ept in tlie preparation 
of leatiu'r and in the fabrication of carj>ets and of Ilhaiks, whic h 
the manufac;turers know how to weave as fine and as transparent as 
gauze ; they arc also pretty clever in wax-works, wea})ons, and 
harness. 

The provisions at Fez are whofesome, and of a good flavour. 
The couscoussou is the chief part of the food for the people. Thcfr 
consumption of meat is considerable, but thc^y use few vegetables. 
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In iheir meat, they are extremely fond of the fat, which they 
cat with avidity, drinking after it plenty of cold water : this causes 
some disorders, but as the climate is very wholesome, the people 
in general enjoy gopd health. 

This country produces in abundance a kind of narcotic plant 
called as it only grows in spring, I have not seen it in blossom, 
but only dried, and almost reduced to powder. In order to make 
use of it, tliey boil it with a good deal of butter in an earthen pot 
for twelve hours together ; they afterwards strain the butter, and it 
ser\'es to season their victuals ; or they mix it with sweetmeats, or 
swallow it in the form of pills. It is said, that in whatever form it 
be taken, its effect is > ery certain : others smoke the leaves of the 
plaiil, instead of tobacco. 1 have been told that its mt?rit is, that it 
d<)es not intoxicate, but raises the spirits, and fills the imagination 
with agretuible faiu;ies. I must own, that 1 never felt inclined to 
try it. 

As I remained at Fez during the winter, d saw no fruil extJept 
oranges, and some very gootl sweet lemons. Various kinds of datt!S 
came from all the southern parts of the country, or from Taffilet. 
Tlie mutton was of a better (piaiity than the beef. Poultry was in 
great abundan(;e at the markets, and for four or five shillings one 
might buy a dozen fowls. About twenty pounds of meat may be 
had at the same price. The bread is pretty good at the bakers, but 
most people prepare their loava*s themselves, ami give them to young 
childn'n, who go about in 'he streets with aboard, to carry them to 
th(‘ baker, and to bring them back when done. It is the fashion to 
think sour milk, but I could not accustom myself to it. 

During all my stay at Fez, I found the climate very mild ; but 
they told me that in summer the heat is sufft)cating. Ju winter 1 
felt the cold as much as in Europe, but the thermometer ol Reaumur 
did not fall below 4" above nought. The averagt* height of the 
barometer was about 27 inches. The abundance ol water keeps 
the atmosphere in a high state of humidity, and almost always with 

voi.. I. M 
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so iniich mist, that astronomical observations were hardly practicable- 
even in the serenest days. 

On the 13th of January the same earthquake was felt at Fez, 
which caused so many disasters at Motril on the Spanish coast, and 
whieh also was felt at Madrid. It began at 39 min. after 3 in the- 
eve-iiiiig, lasted 20 seconds, and made 30 oscillations, of which the 
firsl lour or six were very strong ; the others weaker ; it seemed U* 
take its direction from east to west. I presume that its focus was at 
the Streiglits of Gibmltar, extending perhaps lour degrees latitndi' 
to the north and south. Kvery day before and after this mtjteor 
th(‘ barometer, thermometer, and hygrometer marked but trilling 
variations, and the atmosphere was just the same fis usual, withoitt 
any apparent change. 

The weights, meas\ires, and coins of Fez are the same as in tin- 
t)ther places of the Fmpire, and such as I hava? desttribed them 
uiuUt the article of Tangier. 



CHAP. IX. 


iilJ.ICiUN. lUsroilV OF THE PROPHET. IIIS SUCCESSES. — IHKIJI MOIiSHIl’.- 

ARLU’l'lONS. PRAYERS. 

^ Maliomctaii religion and the history of its Proplu't have 

heel I ol lcii (lescrihed, botli in a proja-r and in a very iinpro])t“i 
niaiiner, by writers of all nations. The good and bad sources from 
\\ Inch i’ormcr authors have drawn tlu;ir materials, and the prejudice.s, 
passions, enthusiasm, and even philosophy through which they luive 
felt inclined to [)ass, haA'c more or less con’U])ted all their descrip- 
tions. !f I Aveie to write only for Mnssnlmen, 1 should snpjjress 
(he pix'seiit article; but as my labours have had !u view, mankind in 
gi'iieral, and as J address myself to men of^ill nations and of all 
religions, 1 have thought it proper and even necessary, ii; publishing 
a docription of Malionu'tan countries, to give at Ic'asl an idc‘a of 
llu'ir religion, and of the life of a Lygislator who has draw n into 
his system one fifth of the poj)ulati^i of the globe. T’li' sketch 
will at least spare the* rcuider tin* lro\ibl< of refcTiing to other 
authorities. 

Idle great man Mouhluimmed was born at Mc‘c;ca ou the lOlh ol 
ilu' mojith liah'uil- AoiuiU in the (JltK^d year of the* world, aftc-r the 
Mahonu'lan chronology, of in the year .5/8 of the Christian a'ra. 

Having been an orphan from his infancy, he was* brought up by 
(me ol his uncles. His good behaviour gained the estc'cm of his 
fellow citizens, and pVoenred for him a situation in the se rvice of the 
rich widow Aca/j/V, who, smitten with his charming counU'nature, 
soon afterwards married him. 

JVlouhhammed carried on a trade* like other Arabians, that is, at 
the head of his caintds and of his people ; by this kind of life he 
acejuired a knowledges of the various nations who lived round his 
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country. He liiul some talents, anti a sound judgment ; liis 
periodical travels of course procured Him kiK)wledge, which ri])cn- 
ing in the intervals of his retirement, enabled him to form the 
greatest conceptions. 

The first sheet of the Koiir\mn appeared in the 40th 3'ear of his 
age. Was it brought him by the Angel of the Lord ? Mussulmen 
say, Yes; others answer. No. . . . Was it the tonception of his 
own genius merely ? The faithful believers deny this suppt)sition ; his 
enemi<‘s afHrm it. But it is not in this work that s\ich a question 
should be discussed. 

Thfs great man, placed in the nmk of Prophets, <)nly intrusted 
his first revelations to persons whom he n)ost loved, and he was 
believed on his word; he afterwards made them j)ublic in an asscMiibly 
of the chief members of his tribt*, called Komrisc/i, the most illus- 
trious of all Mecca. ; the grace of faith was not bestowt^il on them 
all, for a schism arose ^among his nearest n'lations. 

The Mekkaouis^ or mhabitanls of Mecr.i, were idolaters. It was 
not unnatural that a man who suggested to tlu'ir reason t he sublime 
idea of one God, eternal, immense, almighty, the only caus(‘ of a 
work formed on a plan of Ihe most julmirable harmony, should 
attract around him a ]>arty. But at the same time the Kaaba, the 
temple of Mecca, was filled with idols, which the surnMinding na- 
tions came t(» worship, and the Kot/trisfi, vho were the priests or 
ministers of this temple, fean*d to lose the best part of tlwir patri- 
mony and riches, if tlu‘ idols wix* to be flestrov'i'd. This tribe was 
of course too inuc4i intert‘sU?tl in maintaining the former worship, 
and in opposing every new intrusion. 

This actually occurred. The Prophet began to pr('a(4i publicly 
his new creed, and in a short tince made a great number of prose- 
lytes. The Koiireish then assembled, andresolv(*d cm liis ruin. The 
Prophet, after sustaining many persecutions, and secdjig his life in 
danger, was obliged to leave his country sec retly on tlw* very night 
that had been fixed upon for his assassination: he was then fifty- 
three years old. He quitted Mecca, taking with him only his friend 
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Ahiibckr, and anotlicr young Idolater, ailled Abdalla. From ibis 
famous night dates the aera of tlic Mahometans ; the Arabians call 
it E/ Ihijera^ and the Christians Hegira, which signifies flight. 
It corresponds with the year ()31 of (.lirist. 

The ]>rophet repaired to Medina, where his doctrine had spread 
alreatly witli the grc'atest enthusiasm, and where his most intimate 
disciples had assembled. He settled there, and began to support 
his mission by the fort’o of arms ; and his enterprises succeeded. 

After many battles Mt'cca was siibjected to the dominion <jf the 
Pr4>j)het ; and he mad(‘ his entry there as a conqueror, at tlie head 
of ten thousautl men, on Friday iiOlli of Ramadan of the year 8 ol 
the Hegira (22 January (139). He threw down all the idols and 
statues which were worshij)ped at Kaahu, and cleansing it from 
their fragments, he restored the temple to the object of its primitive 
institution, which tt'uded to the adoration of the one and invisibk' 
Deity. 

Alter having matle himself master of Meccal the Prophet extended 
his faith and his dominion over the neighbouring countries ; bufhe 
made the revelati4>ns from heaven to desceiul at diff(!ren,t periods ; 
and aecortling to him the divine will was communicated by his 
mouth upon the tmeasions on which he thought it necessary. In 
this manner Mahometanism was difliiseil ; it consolidated itself with 
the ])<)wer of the Proplu't to the time of his death, which took place 
at Medina, on a Monday of the month of Sallitr in the f>3d year of 
his age, 041 of Cbrist, His bod}' was buried hi an open grave in 
his own liouse, and covered with earth; no colli n was used. The 
house was aflcnvards converted into a temple. 

As the Projihet left no uniale child, and had not disposed of the 
succession of his sujneme dignity, discussiims arose among the be- 
lievers who should be placed on the vacant throne. This tlispute 
was renewed at the dctith of eveiy' one of liis siieeessors, wlio adojited 
the title of Ifhulipha, Khalifle, or lieutenant of the Pro[)het. After 
the first four Khaliflbs ; viz. j^huhekr, Omar, Othman, and Ali, who 
are looked upon as possessing the real universal Klialiflate ; this 
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dominion succ(^ssively passed over to various dynasties, amongsl 
which that Ahhassi or Ahhassidest sherifs descending from Ahoul- 
ahbas, uncle to the Prophet, are most distinguished, tVoin tlu^ length 
of their reign, and the protection which some ol these Khali (les 
have conferred on the ails and sciences, it was nnder their rt‘ign 
that Mohametanisin was extended from the frontiers of C hina 
to the streights of Ciibraltar, and with a rapidity so astonishing, 
that it cannot be comjiared to the progress of any known 
religion. 

Notwithstanding this brilliant career. Mahometanism, Jslainism, 
experienced in its own bosom, the wounds of iliose schisms which 
have divided and still elivide its discipJ(>s. 'i’he legitimacy of the 
first three Khaliffcs was rejected by the Pt^rsians, w ho looked ujion 
them as intruders. They admit to the high dignity Ali alone, w ho 
is considered by them us the real Khaliff, and siu^ctNssor to Monh- 
liainnied. This ojiinion has caused many liloody wars, and lias 
occ'asioned the Persiails to be deemed liereticks. A jirodigious num- 
ber ol' false jirophc'ts shewed themselves afterwards, with th(‘ sword 
in their hand, to overthrow this new rtligion, and tlu' Anii-khalills 
began to interrupt the peace of tlu' believers. I’lu* ambition oi 
warring adventurers succeeded in tearing to pieces this colossal em- 
pire ; a number of < hit‘ls madt* tlumiseives independant, and the 
Khali (fate disapjieared. 

The Mahometan religion is extri'inely simjile ; it has no mysteries, 
no satTUinents, no interiiKKliate jK'rsons betw'iH'ii (hxl and man, 
known by the name of jiriests or ministers ; no altars, image's, or 
ornanu'nts. CTod is invisible, the' heart of man is his altar, and every 
Mussulman is high priest. According ^o the* Kl IJ/kkUIss or the 
canonical tradition, the Pixijihet has declared the essence of his 
n'ligion to consist in the following sentenci' : “ Mahonu tauism is 
“ established on five fiindamentals ; viz. “ The* profession of the 
“ faith ; ‘ There is no God hut one Got/, and Aloiihhuninied is his 

m 

“ messenger the saying of prayers, giving of alms, fasting on 

Ramadan, and making a pilgrimage to the house of Ciod.” 
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Notwiilistaiidiiii; tills simplicity, Iluiri; is, perliaps, not a religion in 
the world which has had so many commenlalors, ex|)Ositors, and 
writers. 

Its worship* is divided into fonr orthodox rites, which ai’e the 
Hhdneffi, the Mdlcki, the Hlidubclij and the Scfuiffi, names of the 
four J mans w ho founded them. 

The first of these rites is that observed iiy the Tuiks, the second 
by the people of Morocco and by tlu^ w estern Arabians, and the two 
others are follow ed by various tribes anti nations of Arabia and Asia. 
With regard to the tloguia, these rites do not differ; their variation 
is only in their religious ceremonies: for example, when standing to 
say their jirayers, the Hlmneflis cross their arms, and the Malekis 
let them hang down. In making their ablutions, the one begin with 
the point of the linger, and advance to the elbow ; whilst the others 
begin with the elbow, and end at the point of the fingtrs. The 
Mussnlmau’s belit'f is, that in onlerto present himself with jirojiriety 
before the Creator, and to deserve his regard, ^ he body <)f man ought 
to be entirely pure; for this reiisoii tin* hgal ablutions have been 
iiistilnU'd; they re((uire the hands to be washed three times succt'.s- 
sively, and :ilso the inside of the moulh, (d the ears, and of the 
nostrils, the lac(‘, the arms, the head, tiu' neck, and the feet; 
besides these, there are some general ablntions, as in washing the 
w hole body from head to toe every I'riday before the noon prayer, 

and after cta taln actions. In the jilaces where no water is to be had, 

*1 

Thougli ilip Mahometan worship has been so often described, the description of Alt 
Bey IS so very exact, that we have thought proper not to suppress it, and the more so, as 
it contains several things hitherto unknown. For more ample details the learned work of 
Mr. D 'Oh son on the Ottoman empire may be inspected. Where that is found to dlffet 
from Ali Bey s narrative, it may be recollected ; 

1 " That the latter has seen every thing he speaks of, whereas the former only describes 
from hearsay, and the rej)orts of others. 

2^ Because Ali Bey is speaking of the Arabians, who preserve the purity of the worship ^ 
and Mr. Ohson treats of the Turks, who have mixt superstitious ideas with the purity ot 
Islainism. (Note of the Parisian editor.) 
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the ablution may be made with earth or sand ; this is their enstom in 
the deserts. The ablution is also effected l)y nilibint^ tliemsel v(‘s with 
the hands ;Uone, after having put them on a stone; sailors, at sea, 
make use of this kind of ablution, as the sea-water is considered as 
impiire, and entirely unfit for the jmrpose. 

Every Mussulman must say over his prayers five limes a day ; the 
first time at the first point of dawn, or when the sun is at eighteen 
degrees under the horizon in the* east, which is called Es-sehdh ; the 
second time in the afternoon, whc‘n the shade of a gju)nK)n, placed 
perpendicularly in the sun, shows the fourth part of its length ; this 
prayer is called Ed-douhour the third prayer is made when the 
shade r)f this gnomon is ecjual to its own Ityigth, this prayer is called 
El-assar; the fourth takes phw'e a moment after sun-set , and is called 
El-mogarel ; and the fifth is at the last nionient of twilight, or wh(‘n 
tlie sun is at eighteen degrees beneath tht^ horizon in the west; it is 
called El-adschir* 

Every canonical praVer is composed of the invocation, of difierent 
rikats, and of the salutat ion ; a rikat is comj)Osed of stn en positions 
of the body, with various jwayers. 

The following is the tbnn and the tenour of the prayer : 

Jnvocntioii. 

The body being straight, and the two i.ands lifted up to the ears, 
they say, 

Allahouafcibar T God most great ! 

1st position; Standing, the arms and hands hanging down (by 
the Malekis), or the anus crossed (by the Haneffis), the first c;hapter 
of the Koran, called El -Fat-ha, is repeated; the following is its 
contents ; viz. 

* If a Mussulman were transported into Spitzbergen or Greenland* where at some period.s 
the sun docs not rise over the horizon, and at others does not set, how would he contrive 
to say his prayers ? 
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Alliamdo LilUihi, rab ilaalmiu, arnihmaa Praise be to God, the Lord of the worlds, 

irraldm, malek yaoum iddin, eyuka naaboii- the most merciful, tlic most gracious King 

dou oua eyakanastaaYn, ihdinaslrata el mous- of the day of judgement; we adore thee, 

takim, sirata elleddina anaamta aalelhim, and implore thy assistance; direct us the 

ghair el magdoubl aaleihim, oua Ja addalina. right way, the way of those whom thou 

Amin. hast distinguished with thy kindness, of 

those who are free from corruption, and 
who are not within the number of those 
that go astray. Amen. 

A c haplor or more verses from the Koran is llien rej)eate(l in the 
same position. 

2dj)osition: The whoh* npper part of the body is inclined, with 
the hands resting on the knec's ; they then with a loud voice say. 

Allahouak'bar ! God most great ! 

3d ])osition : Risittg again they say, 

Senico AllalioLi liin.'mn 1 lamidahhou. God listens when praise is given to him. 

4th posilitm ; Pioslratt'd, with tlu‘ knees, Itand, nose, and Ibre- 
ht*ad on tlu* ground, they say, 

Allahouakibar ! God nmst great ! 

5th j)osition : Sitting down on tlu* het'ls, and with the hands plact'd 
on the thighs, they say, 

Allahouakibar ! God most great ! 

(Jth position : Ih'oslrating tlxanst'lvt's as before, they say. 

All I'l'diakibar ! ( iod mo.<=it great ! 

7lh j)os:lios! : Rising up on Iheir fetd, and, if possible, without 
toiubiug the ground with the hands, they say, 

Allaliouakibar ! CJod most great ! 

Thus tlu' hrst rikal is liuished ; al\er it a second is ht'gun ; 

The second rlkat is like the first, with tin* ditfereiiei', that at the 
sevi'iilh posilion they sit .lown on their h<‘t*ls as at the 5th, repeating, 

Allahouakibar! ( Jod too.sl groat’ 
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To which they add, 

Atahaiataul lahi oua salaouatou, oua ata- 
labatou assalamou aal^ikia loha enncbiyou, 
ou» rabmantoul lahi, oua barakatahou assa- 
lamou aal(5Yna, oud aala aabadou 1-lahi assa- 
lahcina, aschahahdou 6nna bi Illaha ila Allah 
Ouahadahou, oua, aschahahdou ^inna Mouh- 
hammedoun abadou ou6, rassoulouhoii. 

If the prayer is to contain l^nt 
is repeated, in the same posture, 

Ouh aschaliahdou &nna elletzi h dja-a bihi 
Mouhammed houa, ou4 en e djennata houa, 
oua on cnniira houa, oua en essirata houa, 
oud en el mi/an houa, oua cn c-ssaita ataita 
la raVba fihi, oui'i inna Alhihi iaboaz min fil 
cobor. Alldhouma salliaala Mouhammedm 
oua aula <^li Mouhhamedln, cama salelta 
aala Ibrahlma, oua barik aalaVMuhhamme* 
dinn, oua aala ell Mouhanimedinn cama 
barakta aalalbrahima oua aala cli Ibrahinia, 
innaka Hhamidoun mcsiidoun. 


Vigils arc for God •, so arc prayers and 
alms. Welfare and peace to thee, O pro- 
phet of God ; may the merey and blessing 
of God be also upon thee. Welfare and 
peace to us and to all the just and virtuous 
servarjts of God. I attest that there is no 
god but the one God, and tliat Mouhham- 
med is his servant and his proplict. 

two rikats, ihe followin'^ addition 
after the prayer just inenlioned ; 

And I attest that it was he that called 
Mouhlummed to himself ; and I attest tlie 
existence of the paradise, of hell, and of 
Sirat'^y and of the l)alance and ofcternal 
happiness, which will be bestowed on those 
wlio do not doubt it, and that in truth God 
will rise them from the dead. O my God* 
bellow thy blessing of peace on Mouhham- 
med, and on his tribe, as thou hast bestowed 
thy blessing of peace on Ibrahim (or Abra- 
ham); and let Mouhhammed, and the tribe 
of Mouhhammed, be blessed as thou hast 
blessed Ibrahim, and the tribe of Ibrahim. 
Gra('e, praise, and exaltation of glory are 
in thee and for thee. 


Conclusion or salutation. 

Sittinu; and tiirninij the face to ilic* right, and alU rwards to llu' 
left, tl\e salutation is repeated to holli sides : 

AssalarnouaaleVkom. Peace be with you. 

This forms a |)erfeet prayer ; but if it is to contain three rikats, llir 
addition and conchisio]i only are recited at the end of the third rikat. 


* The bridge over hell, as fine as the edge of a sword ; the just will pass it with the rapi- 
dity of lightning to enter paradise; the reprobate will fall from it into the gulphs of hell, 
t The eternal balance or scales in which the good and bad actions of men arc weighed. 
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which is exactly like the st'contl. If the prayer is to have four rikats, 
in this case, after the second, and without addition, the two last 
must he recited like the two first; and afterwards the addition and 
conclusion follow tlu* fourth. 

BefoR? the canonical prayers are begun they make the following 
address : 

All^ihou akibar, Allahouakibar ; asctia- God most great ! God most high ! I at- 

hahdou anna la Ilaha ila Alhih aschahah- test that there is no other goil but Allah ; 

dou anna la ili'iha ila Allah; aschahahdou 1 attest that there is no other god hut Allah; 

anna Sidina Mouhhammed Rassoul Allah ; I attest that our lord Mouhhammed is the 
aschahahdou anna Sidina Mouhhammed prophet of God. I attest that our lord 

Rasoul Allah a-i-a-c Saliih, a-i-a-e Salah; Mouhhammed is tlie prophet of (iod. 

a-i-a-ala el feliih, a-i-a-ala cl felah ; Alla- Come to prayers. Come to prayers. Come 

houakibiir; Allahouakibar; la ilaha ila to the asylum (or to the temple) of salvation. 

Come to the asylum. God most great ! God 
most high ! There is no other god than God ! 

This address is also utiered five limes a (|?iy from the minarets’ 
of the mos(|ucs, to summon the faithful, or to apprize at least the 
peopl(> of the hour of prayer. Every one may say his jwayers on the 
spol where he fimls himself, except that of Douhour on Fridays, 
whiclt must he made af the mostpie in public. To the (convocation 
in the morning, afler the second a-i-n-el-felah, they add, 

E;; saliitou hhaVrouii minn en naoum. Prayer is better than sleep. 

Es saliitou hhajioun minn en naoum. Prayer is better than sleep. 

TItc man who is ch;irg(*d with these cries is, calltnl El-mueddeii. 
.Vnother Mu(‘dden is in the mos((ue, who rept'ats or sings the ad- 
dress, and .HUihoualiUtdr at every one of tht‘ positions of the rikats, 
as also tlu' conclusion Assaldinoit uaU’ikom. • 

After each of I he canonical jnayi'rs they make use of a chaplet ; ul 
the first bead they say, 

Sobhana A114hi ! O holy God * 

Vt the. second lu'ad, 

Praise lo (yotl * 

N ^2 


Alhrimdo LUh'ihi * 
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At the tliirtl, 

Allahu akibar ! God mo-sl groat ! 

And in this manner they say tlieir devotions over tlie ninety ])eads 
of the Mahometan chaplet. 

As it is not permitted to u Mussulman to ask of God, in estahlislied 
prayers, any goods of this world, they generally, after having said 
over the chaplel, fold I heir hands, and lifting them iij) like a man 
who had to receive something from alxwe, prav lor any thing thev 
desire ; and aftiT having finished this jmiyer, they ])ass Ihe right 
hand over their heard. and say, 

Alhamdo Lilluhi ! Prai.''C he to (jotl ! 

This formula linishes tlu* prayer. 

It is their custom to go on Fridays, at least half an hour Iw'fore 
the Iinauin. ^ As soon as they enter tluy say a short j)rayer ol tuo 
j'ikats ;; after this they sit down and continue their prayeis, r(‘p(“ating 
them by heart, or reading in some holy book ; chielly in that which 
is called Dalil cf Hhiratz. 

Before the Friday prayers the Juiaum niak(‘s a se rmon to the 
peo])le. 

The Koran, besides the* division into sottnis or chapters, is eom- 
po.sed of oO hhe/J) or j)ort,ions, and custom has conse'erateel the 
chapters of the last hhvzh to bt' those most fre(|uenl]y n'cili'd in the 
(•anonical prayers wWvv cl-fal-ha. 

For prayer it is necessary to place tme’s s(“lf on a clean s|)ot ; and 
if no mat or carpet can be had, they spix'ad the ir Jlhaik e>n the 
gremnel, e>r their emter ce)at e)r turban, e>n which they plaee 
them.si'lves. 

If several Maheune'tans say their prayers te)g(‘lher, one e>f the'in 
pelts himsell at their heael, fulfils the fune tiems e)f an Imaum, anti 
direc ts the* jirayers ; so that the meitions eif the* rikats may be 
exe*ciiteel at einee* by all the indivieluals e)f the assembly. If the 
faithful be* nume*rous, t!ie*y plaee themse*lves in several renvs behind 
the* Imaum, the same* as at the mosepie. 
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There are also some additional praye rs whieli the Maliomelans 
repeat e\(‘ry day ; as the Kl-Fcgrr, wliieh shonki preee'de tiu' Sehah 
in the morninii’ ; the Ivschefaa and the uhieli ou^ht^to follow 

the Aseha in the e^enin<>•. Besides these, a Mussuhnan may say as 
many prayeis as he likes, either in the* day or in the nii;ht, except 
that from siii\-rise to noon, and from the* moment of the Aassar to 
the Mopirel), he is not allowtal to pray. Tlu'se j)rayers are 
meritorious to the iK'liever ; hut they do not dis])ense with his 
ohliiiatioii of sayiii”; the (ise* canonical prayers. 

.Amoiij^si llu'ir daily devotions the Fc^cr is composetl ol two 
rikats ; the .SVA/// of two otheis ; th(“ ol’ four ; the .7d.v.vu/’ 

also ol four ; the JSIo^drch of three* ; the .Jsvhd of four; \\w Ks('lirf(i<i 
a:id the* I’tcr of ihrt'e. 

Th(“ Fai-ha and I lu* chapter or vers(*s of the* Koran ^\hich follow 
it iii the Irr.sl two rilcils aie r<‘ciU*d aloud in tiu* Sr/xlli^ the Jl/ow/eA, 
llu* .Ischti^ llu* ICsclir/'dd, and tiu* I'/cr; hut in ilu* Do/tfioi'ir, .Itisxdr, 
and in llu* additional \<>hm'arv praye rs, e*\e*ry thiu<^ is uller(*il in 
a low voice*. As to (lie* iuvoe*alious, AUahou dkilxii' ! S:’'me*o 
,\11. hiU I'a*. and the saiutatioii, Assjjlamou .\al(*ikom, tlu*y are* 
always prououuced with a louel veeiee. 

d'lu*rt* are* souh* otlu'r parlicukir prayers for the* d(*ad, lor the* sick, 
in travelling, in want, of rain, in e*( lips(*s of the* smi and moon, in 
hatt]e*s, iti llu* Ihiily iuc,hls of Bamadau, . (or F;isler, ami (<u' 
Ae/u/yu ; mu! also souie* prave'rs ol salishu tieue and supe*re'?*oiL;'alioii. 
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CHAP. X. 

ALMS. FASTJNG. PILGIUMAGK. CALKNCAU. SACUKD iMON'I'IIS. JCAS'l LK. 

FEUSONS EMELOYED IN THE MOSQUES. FEASTS.^ SUI'KUSTITIONS. 

B esides tlie belief of the exisionee of the one Ahnii;iily Chxl. 

faith in the mission of the Prophet, and the obligation of sa\ inji 
the canonical prayers, it is necessary to observe tlu' pr('cej)t of iii\ inu; 
alms. This law is of an imperious obligation on every iNlussnhnan 
whose circnmslances allow him to fnlHl it. 

This [)recept comprizes the charitable tithes, the paschal alms, 
the pa,schal sacrifice, the donations or foundations of a [fions natme, 
and the (’vet»t\ial ahnsp)f charity. 

Tlu* charitable tithes are etpial to two aiul a half ja'r (H'nt. every 
year on all that a Mussulman possesses, except slu'cp and goats, 
for which only one per cent, is paid. Tlu‘st‘ alms are given lo tlu' 
poor; but tlu'Y are j)aid gtaieroiisly, and withoul a crilical eal- 
culation, as every heart, sensible tf> the inisfortuiu's of tiu' |)oor, 
contribuU's in a, pro[)ortion much beyond that fixt by tin* law. 
to myself, 1 was always in the habit of feeding a certain number of 
<listressed or maimed j)oor, lu‘sides the a(;cidenlal alms which 1 
distribut(‘(l ; and I think 1 nevt‘r fell short of the duly imj)osed. 

The |)aschal alms are thost* which (‘very Mussulman in good 
circumstanct's is obliged to give before .sun-rise to llu‘ j)Oor, the lirst 
day of the month o[' Svhoual^ whi(‘h is Little East<‘r (had seguir). It 
consists of half a measure of wheat or flour, or of a whoh' measure 
of barley or tlates. Heads of familio, or such as keep house, art' 
obligt'd to give for t'verv member of their family as much as for 
themst'lvt c They are free to pay it in kind or in mont'y. 

The paschal sacrifice consists in a sh(‘e]> or a camel, which is lu 
be killed on the first day of (ireat Easter (Eid tjuibir), which oocui s 
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on the loo'h of the month of Dullidja. Every Mussulman that has 
a family, or who ke('])s house, must c;onform t<> tliis riile. After 
ha\i' ^ kilh'd the animal with hiwS own hand, helween sun-rise and 
noon, he eats a part of it roasted, and /jives tlie rest to tin* poor ; 
and this luosl exe»‘ed a third part of the beast. Tlie skin maybe 
used b\ lh(' o\\'ner for liis own pnrjioses, or rather should b(‘ liiven 
to the poor. Such saerifi<;es an* repeated on various im|)ortant 
r)({asions ; as on the n'covtTy from illness, on undertaking a long 
/('■uney, or any otIuM' considerable busini'ss. 

Tlu‘ ])ious donations or foundations consist in thcerc'ction of monu- 
nu'uts of public utility, as of a m(»M|iu‘, a foimlain, an hosj)ital, a place 
ol n'sl for travelh'i’s, or a school. Wlnai a Alussulmau makes a j)ious 
Ibundalion, or l(‘rriloria! gill, lu‘ and his post«‘rity lose tor ever tlu* 
projx'i'ly of it ; but lie may resc'i ve to himstdl sonu‘ advantugi's for 
liimsell and his succesM)i>. Oiu'ofmy chit'lesi cart's, after entering 
Morocto, was to gain favour by a j)ious Ibundatiou ; and with this 
viea 1 prtuided the mostpic ol Tangit'r witida su|)ply of water, ie 
whii ii it I'itlierlo had bet'u detitrit'.)!. 

'i’ht' a«is ol iommon charily, or casual alms, which in ollu'r 
religions aieonly recommended, are almost of impt'iituis obligation 
on a Mussulman, lie dares ik>I sil down to dimu'r without inviting 
those who are lu'ar him io parlake-'ol it, ot whate\er ciuidition or 
rrligion llu'y may be ; and he cmmol rel’isc assislauc<' to any pool 
])ersou who may apply to him, if lu' hav(‘ the means. I’lu' hospilalily 
whi( h he is to e.xt rcise towards every one w ho claims it, without 
rt'gard to las lelighm, is a const‘(juen<'e of the same [irincipK'. 

Fasting in the month oi Iton/addf/ is the fourth sacix'd jirccept. It 
consists in neither <'aling nor drinking, nor smoking, nor ('vcn 
iulialing I!k' odours ot spicc's or of fruit, and in ohs('r\ iug pcrlccl 
continence during the twt'nly-nine or thirty days ot the montli ol 
Ramadan, from the moment of tlu* or dawn betore sun-rise, 

to die monu'nt of its setting. 

This last must bt* observed by all men and womi'ii, except tlu' 
•sick, travellers, pregnant women, or tho.se in a state of legal im- 
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purity ; nurses, minors, insane, old wc^ak p(‘oj)le, or such whose 
health iiii^lit he impaired by the abslinenee, aiul (oreiiiners. 11' it 
ha])p(‘n that the faslinjr is interrupted by sonu' mistake or lor^et- 
fulfK'ss, or l)y ill health, a journey, or any otlu‘r lepd eaus(‘, it 
Ineoiiu's a debt which must be satisfied at some oIIut o])|)orl unity, 
;it the option of the bt'liever, by lastin/j; as many day s as h(‘ has 
omitted; but il the tress])ass has been committed vohmtariiy, and 
without any legal cause, such a I'aull can only be expiated by a last 
of seventy-one days. 

From s\in-s(“t to the hour of prayer in the morning, they arc 
allowed to eat, drink, smoke, and annisc thejnsclv(;s, as much as 
they /dcase, the night, lint peo]>Ie of a strict toiiscicnce 

employ their time in recititig [)rayers at home' or at llu* nios<jiics, in 
reading the Koran, or in performing ads of charity, or in meeting 
at a fraternal agn*eable biit decorous socit'ty. Ujxni those occasions 
all dilferences ct'ase, laniilies re-unite, and the poor are more 
abundantly suj>j)lied hy tlu! rich than at other times. 

All the time ol Ramadan the inosfjues are open, and ilhnniuati-d 
during the night ; andacrowil is continually J>assing to and lioin 
them. The shops are open, and Iretjuented by both sex(‘s. ( oUee 
houses ari' also open, but are Irtapiented only by nuMi. hhaai there 
tlu* iMussulmaii character ol graxity is strictly obsiaxcd, 

Jlcing ol)liged to fast all tlu‘ day, tin y wiiil with inij)atien<e for 
the hour of M(>gar(“b. or smi-seL ; and upon the first summons of 
Id-mndden, or the crit'r, from thetoj) of tlu* minaret, ewry <Mie gels 
into motion, and n^pairs the tast, l)y eating innnediatx'ly a kind of 
thick grut'l or paste, made ol Hour, with some honey, sugar, or any 
other seasoning that may be liked. This is very nourishing. I’lu'y 
then say their prayers, and afterwards begin their diniu r. Sonmeat 
three or lour times in the night,. For my own part, i took only soiue 
lea, and in the inoniing Indore dawn some of this ''luei, and a little 
couscaissou. 

Rich jx'ople hardly feel the fast of Ramadan, lor flaw sleep all (!u 
day, and in the night they make up abundantly for the priy;diions‘ 
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<)i ifw tlay ; so tliat they only change tlui periods of their daily 
eiii;'\ aienis. Bill I’or ihe lower classes this fast is a real j)enaiice. 

iiwy have to get their subsistence by the labour of the day, ihey 
caiiiio! elude the rigour of the precept by changing their hours. Tiiis 
fast ol Ramadan is so strictly observed, that a Mussulman who 
breaks it, w'itlu ut any legal cause, and especially if in the pii'sence 
oi wil nesses, would be degmed to deserve death as an intidel. 

As the Arabian months are lunar, and as every month begins 
from ihe moment that the luwv moon is discovti’ed, thc! Mahometans 
are very sitlenlive in observing the sky. Hence they have on this 
subj<‘ct a. peculiar bold and very, piercing sight. Very olten they 
shoAved me the sjiol wJiere they saw thc new moon, williont my 
being able (o observe' any thing like it, till by looking through my 
telescope I eliscovered that they were not mistaken. It is sullicient 
that two A^ itne^ses declare before the Kadi that they have seen Hu' 
inoom in order to proclaim the beginning of a new month ; aud il 
tin- clouds should pievent the new moon from being s(*en, the 
expiration of thirty days of the last month lixes the new one. In 
order to facilitate these observations, b calculated beforehand the 
days on which the new moon would apj)ear ; and I gave them this 
kind of almanack, which agreeing with the events, inspired them 
with a great contidence in every thing 1 said, aud matle them 
entirely follow my directions for the beginning and end ol the 
Ramadan. Ev('n the Sultan ordered that tlu' period of this cere- 
mony should be fivt by my indications. 

Tlu* bctdnning of tlu* Ramadan is aiiiiounced at hez by the tiring 
of some muscpiets from a neighbouring height, and by the mournlul 
sound of the trumpets which the jniblic criers blow , on the tops ol 
the minarets ol all the mosques. The end of the month, or the 
lu'giiming of Easter, is also announced by tiring of guns from 
the t(q)S of thc houses; and woe to those perst)iis who Une quiet, 
or who are sick. They are stunned by tlu* noise oi lire arms, 
and by the shouts of joy from all the inhabitants. 

yojL. I. 
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Notwithstanding the solemn character which rc‘ligion imparls to 
the month of Ramadan, a great.mimber of the lower class of Moors 
become frantic; during this period. Some are an’ccted by the 
repeated prayers and by the continual rccadirig of the Koran, oIIhts 
by ascetic; or holy books. Others again suffer from the w eakness of 
their stomach, and the sadness which is its inseparable* c;omj)anion. 
All are moved by the horrible and dismal noise of the trumpets 
which the Mueddens sound from the tops of the minarets, at c arious 
hours of the clay and of the night, and which gicc* rise to many 
tjuarrels amongst the j)eople. 

All the night of the 27th there is in every moscpit; a priest, wlio 
without the use of any book recites the Koran with aloud voic*e, the 
people; standing to listen to him. 

This rc‘c;ital is intermixc'd wath prayers, and the rc'ader is from 
time to time relieved by another, so that by the* morning the whole 
Koran may be recited. During that night the* sirc c'ts and tcaraccs 
are iUuiniuatc‘cl, the crowd is immense*, and the women go in bands 
from all ejuarters, to visit the mos(pu*s, where innunu*rable multi- 
tudes of ehildre*n of all ages, women, and sainte*d idcols, some 
goO(l-tempe*re‘el, and some* malicious, make a frightful confusion. 
It is in the* midst ol" all this that the* Kemm and jjrave rs are* r\*e ite*el. 

Kve*ry night during the Ramadan, before* dawn, some* inen l)e'le)ng- 
ing to the* mosques run through the streets, with heavy clubs, with 
which the*y strike* with fury at the* doors of the* house*s, that the in- 
habitants may be roused to hike se)me* rcfrcshme*nt bc'fore* the* 
morning praye*r begins. 

The ])ilgrimage* te) Mee;c;a is the fifth divine ])ree e*pt. Ec ewv Mus- 
sulman must make* this journey at le;ast one;e in his life, or ele*l(*galc 
the pe*rformane e* of it to a pilgrim who will fulfil this sae;re*el duty for 
him and in his name, in e;asc; he is lawl'ully unable to do it himself. 

The object of this journe*y is to visit the Kaaba, or the House (►! 
God, at Me*e*ca ; the hills of Saffa and Miroua, w hic h are in tin* 
s;une city ; and Mount Aarafat, which is at a little distance from 
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rtie Holy City. Tlio period of these ceremonies ;it Mecca is in the 
month Dalhaja, every year. Many j)i!i^rims take the opportnnily 
to "o to Mt'dina, in order to visit the tomb of tlie Piophet, hot this 
act of devotion is not ordered, nor even n'comniended by the law. 

As the Arabian year consists ol’ twelve lunar monllis, it is of 
co\irse eleven days shorter than the solar year, and from this cir- 
einnstame the Riiinadan and Easter make the (-irch* of the solar 
year within 31 or 32 y(‘ars. The Arabian months are called 

Moharrdm. 

Safar. 

Rabionl-aonal. 

Robion-tzeni. 

J)jad. 

Joumelda (or Jouma). 

Arjab. 

JSehabau. 

Ramadan. 

Schoual. 

Doulkaada. 

Doulhaja. 

The days of the week are : 

Nahhar el HIukI - - first tlay - - Sunday. 

Nahhar el Zenin - - second day - Monday. 

Nahhar tehita - - third day - - Tuesday. 

Nahhar I’arbaa - - fourth day - Wednesday. 

Nahhar el Ilhamaz - fifth day - - Thursday. 

Nahhar Joumoua - si.xth day - - Friday. 

Nahhar es Sebtz - - seventh day - Saturday. 

The following are the fast days and holidays : 

Tlu“ 1st, 2d, 3(1, and 10th of Moharrarn are fast days. 

Th(; month of Saffar has none. 

On the 12th of Rabioul-aoual, the nativity ol the Prophet is 
celebrated ; it is cjdled El Mouloud. These holidays last to the 
I9th, and the children are generally circumcised during this time. 

o 2 
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The followirijL? throe months have no piirtieular holy days. 

The first Thursday and the 27tli of the iiionlh Arjab arc last days. 

The iiii^ht of the 15th of the month of .Schabaii is [);iss(hI in 
prayers, and the foll(»wing day is a fast day. 

Fastiiiij; lasts all the month of Ilamadfm. The nights are passed 
in f>rayers, and elnefly those of the 27 th and of the dOth. 

hiaster, trailed Eui seguir, or Little Easier, faUs on the lirst of 
the month of Sehonal. On this day the PascEal alms, of m hieh 
vv(' have already spoken, must be given, .ami tlu* Pas( hal j)rayers 
said .at Xhc Ei/isd/Zu, Avhieh we shall notice by-and-by. AlU'r K.asler 
Day, six more days are spent in fasting, which may be chosen at 
option in any part of the same immtli. 

No ])art of the month of Doulkaada is observed. 

in the month of Donlhagc^.a, the Mahometans who do not go to 
Mecca must fast the first nine davs. On tlu* lOth, the se.ason 
Avhich is called Eid or (ireat Easter, begins, and lasts lint'e 

days. On the first (if these, Mussulmen must go in tlu* morning to 
tlu; Emsalla to say the l*aschal jirayers, and afterwards sacritice at 
lionu' a sheep, in t;ommemoration of the sacrifice* of Abraham. 
At this period the ceremonies of tlu; pilgrimagt* to Met'ca take 
place. 

The months are composed of twenty-nine or thirty days. The 
year has three hundred .and fifty-four days, and thert'fore twelve of 
these months finish eh'ven or twelve days sooner tliau twelve '^olar 
months : hence it happens, that tin* Ramadan and Easter tu ver fall 
again on the same day until tlu* expiration of thirty-one to thirty- 
tw’o solar years. The present year, being the 1218 of the Hegira, 
has begun the 2.‘hl A])ril 1803. 

The Hamadan fast is the only obligatory one by ilivine pre( ept ; 
all other lasts are merely religi<»us customs. 

Tlu* Mahonu*tans havt* four sacred months in the year, during 
which it is not lawful to malsc war, unless presst'd by iu*C(*ssity, nor 
to take awav the life of man. Such are the months of Moharram. 
Arjab, Doulkaada, .and Doulhaja. 
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For tlie Pasclial prayer a place out of the town is assigned, 
called Ei Eiuml/a, where all the people meet in the morning ol tlie 
first day of Easter, before sun-rise. 

When the Sultan was at Fez at last Easter, the feast was very 
sum})tuous, and the Pashas, tlwe Kaids, the great Sheiks, at the 
head t)f numerous corps of cavalry, flocked from all ])rovinces of 
the em[)ire, in order to congratulate the Sovereign ; most of ihem 
encamped out of the town. 

On the spot of the Emsalla an inclosure was made, which had 
a s(jnart‘ toiin ; three of its sides were surrounded with a cloth, 
five or six Icvt high, and about sixty feet long on ea(h side : within 
th(*re was a pul])it for the preacher. We were about six hundred 
nuai witliin this enclosure; all the poj)ulace of Fez and the people 
Irom the |)rovinees kept on the outsich*, and the whole assembly 
consisted ot at least two himdii'd and fifty thousand souls. At the 
arrival oftlu* Sultan the prayers lu'gan. Ji^vey time thattlu* Imaum 
and the Aluedden aeeompanic'd the movements ot llu* rikats with 
the exclamation, /Hlalioiiak'ihar ! (fod most gnat! it was repeated 
by a great number of Aiuedden, who wcmc* dispersed among the 
crowd ; and upon this cry, two hundred and fifty thousand ])eople, 
with their soveieign at their h(‘ad, were seen prostrating themselves 
before the Deity, having all nature foi‘ their temph‘. This ceremony 
is nally imposing ; it is impossible to W'itnc'ss it witlanit being 
mo\(‘d. 

After prayv'rs one of the Sultan’s Fakihs ascended the pulpit, and 
made a s(‘rm()i4, and the whole eerejuony was finislu'd with a short 
prayer. 

Tlu‘ Sultan then retired I’rom the enclosure, and mounted his hors(', 
and every oiu* I’ollowed his examj)l(‘ : h(‘ took a little ride, and the 
(lill'erent corps of the provinces went to meo't and to salute* him. 

After the Sviltan had quite withdrawn, flu* horse-rae('s, little 
.sham lights, firing of guns, and shouts of j<»y hegan, and lasted 
three days successively in the town and in the country. 
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The manner in whic.li every corps sainted the Snltan was rather 
remarkable ; alter havint; formed into ranks, they presented llu‘m- 
selves to the Snltan with their lonj; guns, which they held in a per- 
pendicular direction before them, with the right hand lenning on the 
pommel of the saddle, and inclining their bodies forwards, they 
make a bow to the Snltan. All at once they criecl Allah ‘lehdrk 
onior Sidina, “ God bless the life of our Lord after this saluta- 
tion they retired, and made room for others. The Chi(*f of every 
troop advancing a little, ap]>roached the Sultan, made himself 
known, and (;ommanded his troop to aj)proach and to retire. 

At some distance from the Snltaii se^ eral comijanies of his horse 
guard, with a number of standards, ami a band of hoarse dnmis and 
bagpipes, were drawn iij) : (rlose to him Mere his high ollicers, and 
some servants on foot ; two of the latter Mere always at the side of 
his horse, holding a silk handkerchief in their hands to keej) olf the 


flies. 

The simplicity of tins feast, the creed pronounced by an immense 
croM'd, the steadiness and the fena)nrwith M'hich it M^as uttered, the 
extent of the temple, and the imimaisity of tlie space M'hich formed 
the snperambient canopy, being the atmosphere with the animat- 
ing planet of the world for its illnininating centre, formed tlu* most 
imjiosing picture of the homage Mhich men united into socit'ty 
can olfer to the Almighty. 

It has already been observed that the Mahonu*tans, ])roperly 
s})eaking, have no priests. Those that liave employment at the 
mo.s(tues have no distinguishing mark to make tluan known fiom 
others, nor any character which exemj)ts them from the obligations 
of other citizcais ; they have wives, tlu'y work, and they pay taxes. 
The order of priesthood, Avhich in all other religions forms a separate 
class in tliit^ state, and of which llu‘ members an* looked upon as 
mediators betM cen God and man, does not at all exist with the Ma- 
hometans. Here all men are ecjual before the Creator, and the 
temples havt; no places reserved for any otie, or privileged. Virtue 
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and vice art' il>c only (‘ircinn stances by which man may approach 
tla* Deity t)r be alienated from him. 

The (u'fsons t'injdoyed at tht' mosqnes consist of Imannis and 
Mnt'ddt'iis. The former diret^t the j>rayers ; llu'y preach also on 
Fridays, and rt'ud now and then jmblicly from venerated books ; 
the latltT summon tlu* pt'oplt' by loud shouts from the to[) ol the 
minarets, and assist the Imauins in the direction of the juayers. 
These employments invest tlu'iii with no particular chara(;ter, and 
from t!u‘ momcut they have terminated their function, they pursue 
their oi'diuary occu|)atiou like their fellow citizc'ns. li an Imanm or 
Mueddeu slwuild ha|)pt'U to lx* absent, any other individual may 
take his plact' in the mos(jue, and otli(‘ia1t' for him. 

'riie iMussuhueii have no days in the year that are deemed sacred, 
but the birth-day of the Prophet and bhisU'r. On FFulaysthey work 
as on other days oi the wei'k. Their work begins in the iuoruiui>; 
and lasts to an hour before' noon ; tiu'u tiu'yjeave their shops and 
busiiii'ss in order to make thc'ir ablutions and say their prayers at 
the iuos((ue. They return afterwards to business. 

From what we have been statin'^ it a])pears tliat Jshnnisit/, or the 
reliu'iou of Mouhhaiumed, is an austere oiu'. '^i’hi' word /.s/uw/.vw 
sic;uifies (f/>au(/ofihtg onr' a .self Ut (iod ; and it is on tliis I’l’eat basis 
that their worship is founded. 'J'he Ix'licf in the ('xiste'iice' of oiu 
(iod, tiu'ir ])urificatious, praye'rs, charity, and mortification by fast 
and pililriluaiie, ari' tiu' most distinguishiuj^ characteristics of this 
relijiiou. 

The belief ill the missions of \oah, Abrahain, Moses, Christ, and 
other ancie nt prophets, is an indispe'usable introeluctiem tei Islaniism; 
there'feue a .ic'W canneit In* admitted iute> the body eif the faithful, if 
he' have' ueit pre'\ie)usly piovi'd his be'lief in flu* missie)U of ( hrisl, 
who is ae'kne)wie'eli;t'd to be ///e* .sjyuit of ( iod., Rotdt O/dldl/, aiiel sem 
eifa Viriiin, which the Kemin cemfirms. 

The Mahometans fancy that the i!;eisj)e'l, whie h is in the liauds eif 
the Christians, has bc'e'u vitiale'd auel tainte'el by inte'rpeilatieuis. 
They elcuy the eleath of Christ, w lm, ace eu elim!; te» the Koran, ascende'd 
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alive to iieaveii witlioiit having suffered on the cross ; they do not 
admit tlie dogma of ilu? Trinity, and, therefore, not the hy|)ostatica1 
union of the second person in Christ, nor that of tlu* Eucharist ; 
tluy look ui)on all these dogmas as jnire idolatry. The worsliip of 
images is shocking to them, and confession and indulgence s are 
considered by them as matte*rs e)f mere sj>eculation. 

Unhaj)])ily supeTstitions haVe l)e*en intre)diK‘ed into islamism, a 
cire eimstancte whie h is eleple)reel by eviTy Mahe>met;m })hilosophe‘r. 
The* e‘xterior exTeanonies have got the^ better of the spirit of the- 
religiem; se) that the Mussulman who elaily performs the* mimber oi 
prostrations anel rikats |)rescribeel by the* law, is le>e>ke*d u[)on as a 
goexl Mussulman, whatever be his morality ; he will e*ven be* iais(*d 
to the dignity e^f a saint if he goes se> tar as te> e“X(‘(*e*d the mimbej 
ofjmiyeTs and fasts e-ommanele^ei by their re*ligie)n, though his be- 
haviour should be cveii that e)f a reprobate*, as I have* kne)nn many 
ol the*m. 

The vene*ration for tlu.* ilchie*^ of the saints has se)nu* useful 
rc*sult ; becaUvSe the*se* chaj)e*Js se*rve* as asylums for iimoe.e*ne e* 
against the atte*mpts of despotism ; but the*y unfortunatly also yie ld 
a she*lU*r te> criminals whee emght te) be elrive'u frejin se)cie*ty. The* 
veneratie>n few the insane* is also ve*ry e learitable*. as it serve s to |)re)- 
tec t their mise‘rable e*xistc*ne*e ; but it givecs rise* te» numberless actiems 
which are* eemtrary te) publie; me>rality. The* sallis ew talismans, 
re*lie ks, e ha|)leMs, re*j)e*ate*rs of jiraycrs for the* sie k, eer feir things le)st, 
ffce*. are all j)ie)us che*ats, whie;h tarnish the ])eire* ele*ism e)f Me)uh- 
hamme*el. But eve*ry weuship on earth has lK*t*n a(le*e;te*el by the* 
eaipidity e)f Charlatans, eer by the timiel imbe'cility e)f the^ pee)ple. 
Fortunate*ly, in this eountry, such troops e)f meenks, that is, of 
derwishes, are nert to be me*t with as are se*e*n all e>ve*r Turke*v. 
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CHAP. XL 


SCriKIUFS OF WFLKV KDRIS. FA IRY OF TIIK SOLTAN INTO FK/. INTRIGUKS 

OF TIIK ASTROI.O(;i:il. Al.I REY’s TRIlJiMFH, DEFAUTl.'RK OF TIIK tiUKTAN. 

KFKIJ’SK. 

W I'/ lun i' a]n*a(l y mentioiu'd that tlu' aslics of Kilns, foutuU;!' 

of Ihis eiii|)ire, arc vciu rated in llieir saiu tiiary at Fez, wlii re 
his dt'sei'iidanls ai(‘ estahJished. They are still eonsid<‘r<‘d as the 
most ilhislrioiis family ol the eomitiy, under tiu' name ol\s'4er/’/.v of 
MnU’i ICilris. 'I'he ehit'f of this family takt'S the title of L'/zi/vu/rA'/y/, 
or the AneiiMit. He is ehari;(‘d with tlu* administration ol the IVmds, 
\A hieh are placed in the boxes estahlislied at tin* side of the sejmlchn* 
of the saint ; as also with the alms in i!;rain, (‘.'ptie, and other elfec ts, 
which. nnd<‘r tlu‘ name of trihnti*, are jmt at liis disposal hy the 
inhahilants. H(‘ makes a distrihntion of all llu“S(‘ ohjects amonjjjsl 
the sherils of the tribe, who are mostly maintaiiu'd hy tlu'se funds. 
thon!i:h some ol tluan an* rich from their own possi'ssions, or from 
the trade which they carry on, as avcII as tlu' Kn/lii/ddnn himsi'lf. 

The \'eneration of the inhabitants for iSlnley Falris is so threat, 
that in all the situations of lile, and in all their sjiontaneons emo- 
tions they invoke* M/dci/ ICdris insti'ad of the Almighty. 

On my road from jM(“(|ninez to hi’z, T had an oflicer of the 
Snllan sent before nu*, with an order from this monarch to Hadj 
ICdris, to haM* a lodi^inij; prt‘])ared for me, and to serve, and assist 
nu* in eMTy thinu; 1 should want. 1 was therefore lodff<‘d with him 
on my arrival at Fez ; but lu* was so very old that he conld hareily 
Avalk or altt'iid to his own afl'airs. His elde'st son Hadj Kdris Kanii* 
t<K)k, the)*<*fore, care of mo and my alfairs. Ht'iice wlu'iiexer in 
future* 1 mention Haelj halris, I mean the sem, unless 1 aelel some* 

* The h.'.m'.’ who, in the year i8o8, was at Paris as oxfraorclinary anihassadur of the 
Etnpt*ror of Morocco. 
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expression to mark his fathiT. They live both Avilh tlieir lamirKs 
in the same hon.se. Hadj Edris llami is ol iny age; his rt'speelable 
eharaeler, the uprij^htness ol his jirineijih's, and his fidelity, oUen 
proved, have made him my best of jfiends. May lu* be as 
hap])y as J wish him to be, and may his years bt' as nnmerons as 
his virtues. The day after my arrival at Fez, I had a visit from the 
prineipal Slierifs of the tribe of Edris, and several others of the 
town. At these visits their ijnestions to me were- numerous, and ^o 
were t la ir eiujiiiries of my .servants ; they put to t hese, remilar inlerro- 
i^atories eoneernini!; me, but their answiTs were so hiiihly satisfacli^ay, 

I flat before the end of the st*coad day they kissed my beardi several 
hnndrt'd limes, and the most dislinii,uislu‘d b(‘soui;hl my frii'iidshij). 

The Edris eharnied with their i^uest, thought of keeping me a hiui; 
while, and did their utmost to jileast* nu' ; but as 1 was nol at my 
ease unless in my own house, they were loieed to procure one- for me, 
and in a few days I was [ihueil in one which they had very neatly 
furnished. , ' 

Tlu^ Prince Mulei Abdsuk'in In'inu; at Fez, I wailed on him the 
second day alter 1 was .settleil in my residence. I’his illustrious and 
respectable man, w ho was blind, receiv i'd me vcey kindly, aiul in- 
treated UK' to call on him evi'iy day, which J promised, and I ki'pl 
my ])romise. 

The despotism w hich for such a lon^ time' hasweiifhed down these 
countries, has brouuht the inhaiiitants to tlie necessity of hidine; 
their money, to dress and to manai;’e llu'ir domestic (“conomy witli 
all possible dissimulation. Xone of llu'm alfecls the shew’ of luxury 
be he (wer so rich, ('xcept the near rt;lalions of the Sultan and the 
Sherifs Jalrissi, who enjoy more frx’edom in this rei*ard, and w ho fear 
not to dress ihemseUcs and to have comfortable lod^ini^. My friends 
seeing' that I did not submit to this mean custom of Fez, as 1 
rather imitated tlu- oriental luxury, exjires.sed their uncasiiu’ss ; but 
1 conlimK‘d in my adojiled system, and they got accustomed to i(, 
and even some of them beuan to imitate me. .My soc’iety tuicrc’ased 
every day ; tlu‘ pasluts, sherils, learned, or doctors, seemed to think 
ihcmselvi’s alike honoured if admitted to it. 
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>v>nK' days atU'r uiy arrival at Fez, I was taken to tlii' uioscine oi 
JMul(w ivdris, and into a line Innldinu* joining il, where 1 saw a line 
eoPeclka! of eliveks. 1 was Inld that (lie .'saltan had ordeit'd this 
io l)e prc'pared tor ni(“, in order to yo theic to read or to 
st! ly ; and that the doctors would eonu' then' i V( jy day to lun'c 
eo.itf r<'i!e{ s w lUi nie. 

As it e.id n(>! snit tnt' to Ik* under any kind ol constraint, 1 told 
them that 1 was <fraierni to the Snltan lor his ”oodnt‘ss, and ac- 
t'cjileil ot IIk* residenre ; hnt alter ortk’iin^', iny pt'oplt* to ])nl ear- 
|)<'!s, ousihons, a soia, and other (ron\ onit'nees into the aj>a?‘tnK'nt, 
I told iheni that i shotild come soineiiines to it to read, hut nol 
evert/ <1(1!/. 1 liis lani;uaiie astounded thi'iii. 

In IIk* s|'a< (* ot ten days I wa nt to il. hnt twice. Si'veral doctors 
rair.e there, and onr lime passcil in inntnal eoniplinu'nls and indit- 
t( r('nl e<m\’ersalions. 

In the ineanwhik* llu* ii(*ws eanie that the .Snllan w<u!ld soon ar- 
ine at l\'z. Fpon this occasion Hadj Jnlris *told me, that two day s 
.dler my Ciirival his lalhi'i’ had received an ordi'r tiom the .Sultan 
inioiniin<>; him that I was to r<*i>nlali‘ t he clocks ol‘ Mnh'i Inlris, and 
”iv(‘ IIk' lu/urs i<i!' tiu* canonical [Jiayers, and that lor this jnnpose 
lu' had asse ssed me an income on the Innds ot the mostjue ; the dis- 
r(*s])ect iuijilied hv this okU'I'. or which jnii'hi resvilt Irom it, alarmed 
me. On lu'arinii’ it lead 1 sprang up like a i;<)al and de'clainu'd 
auainsl the injnslice oi' pnJiinj*; such fluties on mi' wJio asked 
nolhina; ol any one; I shcwi'si mvst'ir ana,ry, '.itid swori* that 1 would 
ncM'r i-i'lcr that house aaain, and not t'ven Alnlei haii'is's it no 
satisiaction wire made me lor this alli'ont. '^riie aood-na! ni'ed Iladj 
liilris was ijuili' emharrassed, and told me that lie iiimseil' and all 
those with whom he had conxersed on the subject, were ot llii' same 
opinion as mysi'll, and theretore had not dari'd to spt'ak to me about 
it ; but as the .Sultan was c'omina,' they fell tlu'inselxes obiiaed now to 
inloi'm mi' ot his xvill, lest tlu'y should hi* I'xjiosed to some disagree- 
able I'onsi'ipiences t'oi’ not haviiia; obi-yed il. Thi'V diil tlu'ir utmost 
to calm my spirits, and intreaied me to ao at least now and then to 
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Miilei Edris for tlie sake of appearance! ; but I listened to 
iiolhint;, and getting on liorseback J nent like lightning to Mnlei 
Abdsulein. 

1 iin()arted to this most respectable' frienel my grievanex', an ! 
made him observ^! that 1 shonlel be de'graelexl in the e've's e)f the’ 
pnblie k, who we)uld judge from it that I did ne)t deseTve' the Sultan’s 
ce)nsieleration ; to wlmin I reepiestexl him te) transmit iny se'iitiments 
on this eK e'asioii. 

Mulei Absiilem gava' tne all pe)ssible satisfae tion ; he* assnrexl me 
that a mistake' must have* bex'n the' eaiise o( it, and that il he* had 
known the' business, he ne've'r we>nld have sndere'd that any mention 
of it shenilel have bex-n made to me; that J inighl consider myse'lfas 
his son, anel as the son of tlu' Sultan JVlnlei Soliman ; and that in 
cemse'(|uene'e 1 should always be master of eloing what 1 |)leasexl, 
without the' iuterle'ie'uex' e)f any one', and that he* vonid not sulle r 
that 1 she)uld ha\e' the* least ine XMive'nie-nee'. 

Dining the' thre'e lollowing days this good Prinex' was ph'asexi to 
exe'i’t himself to tranepiilli/e' me', and I saw e'vide'iitly that boihhe'and 
the' Sultan hael feinne'el a high opinion ol ine', and that the' orele'r e'ein- 
ex'rning the* e locks hael be'e-n sugge'ste'el by seime ambitiems nnel je-alous 
ministe'r, wliei luiel (ornu'el some' plan to eh'graele' me' in the' e've's 
e»t e've'ry euie'. lleiuexx'r, this allair insle'ad eel j)rej\iug ele'trime'iital 
to me, eeuitributexl to raise' me in exe'dit. My jfiends e x'le'bratexl 
my trimnjih as being without e'xainph' ; my name' bex ame' mue h 
talke'd eel ; 1 elisplayeel all the' sjilenelor ol the' rank I bore', anel there' 
was not a muiteifthe' h'ast elisfiuetie)n at ]’>/ whe) eiiel not, eome to 
pay me' a visit, so that my hemse was eremelexl from morn till night. 

A le'W elays afte>rwarels the appreiae hing arrival of the' Sultan was 
amiounex'el. I got ein he)rsebae!k feilleiue'd by semu' of my se'ixants, 
anel aecompanie'd the' ])rine'ipal pexijile to mex't him. As soem 
as we saw him \xe' inaele* him emr salutatiems, whie'h he* answe'ix'el most 
kinelly ; anel mixing w ith the' retinue we' Ibllenvexl him to the* jialaex'. 
The' Sultan re'tire*el te> his apartments, and the' re'tinue' anel the' tre»e>ps., 
as well as tlu' pexiple, u ithelrexv each tei his hemie'. 
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The retinue of i ho Sultan was eonij)osefl of;i troop of fifteen lo 
twenty men on horst'haok ; about an Imiulred steps behind them 
came the Sultan, who was mounted on a mule, with an offieer bear- 
int*’ his umbr(“lla, who rode by his side; also on a mult^ Tlu' umbrella 
is a distiniruishini!r simi of the Sovereimi of Morocco. Nobody but 
himself, his sons, and brothers, dare to makt' use of it ; howtwer I 
had tliis hii>;h honour conferred on me. Kijiht or ti-n servants walkt'd 
by his side, the minister Salaoui followed him on a mule with a 
servant walkin”’. The retinm* was closed by some officers and about 
a, thousand ol white* and black soldu'i’s on horse*baek, with lon^ mms 
in their hamb, and forminu a sort of lint* of batth* wlu)se centn* was 
composi'd ol l(‘M or twebe men and more, and whose c'xtiemilie's 
('ndeil in a point ol Only one man; but ueillu'r rank, file, or distance 
was observ'd. The eenlre of the line had a front of thirteen larue 
standards, unilormly painted, some red, others ;;T<'eu, y<‘llow or 
while. This row of Haiis sei ved ns the si^ial for the troops to 
march, to •luill, or to eh.mi!;e front; but* all llu'se mameiiM-es 
W(>re executed without order, and rather in a lumulluarv manner. 
Four or six Imarsc* drums with some misc'rable bagpipes inarched 
near tlu* colours; they did not bei;,in to j)la\; until the tSultau had 


relirt'd. 

I etillc‘d the samo day on Muley Abdsulem and asked his advice 
about tlu* means <d' Ix iiyj; |)resentt'd to the buliaii. lli* jiromised 
me that he would takt* liie necc'ssary steps lor the piiiposc, and in 
fact he w(‘iit imine iiaiely o the pala<‘e. On his leiiiin Ik* told uu 
that it r, as the S^ihan^ intention to reeeiM* im* ev( ry 1 ridav, and 
that it he did not see uu* every day, it was that he initihl no! (h'lan^e 
m>*oeeu|)arions and deprna* me ol my lilu'ity ; and that he would 
order one ol Ids k'arm*d favourites to lecompany im* to tlu* palace. 


The next day wldie 
house, 1 was apprized 
messeiiuer to c*oiue in. 


1 had a eompaiiy of i weniy per>,ous at my 
of a nK*ssai!;e Irom the Sultan; I ordi red tlu* 
lie was the lirs! aslronoirn'r and asliMiooor 


of the court, who preseiii(*d hiiu.sell to me with tlu* LLH*alesl ic- 
sjiect, aiul placin';’ in my hands a inaa'ndi; ( iii Hluiik, as the Sultan s 
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^iif, ho inibrmod nio tlml ho, Sidi (liniuni, hat) *'\v Ihm aur t i 
beitii!; chosen l)y I ho Sttllaii lo acc <>ni|>aii) ino ev ery 1 ; ■ i o • 

palace. 

1 kissed the Hhaik, and after havintj; put it, ;k\ aj ;iu(': S* < t iou , 
on iny liead, 1 laid il on my cushion, and vv as coii!|;/iiia ne u y ih' 
company n])on this occasion. 

Aftc'r luivina taken some lea, and spent alanil hali an lamr in eon -• 
vcTsalion, Sidi Ginnan C'xpressc'd a u ish lo s]>c‘ak to meiiijtn/atc. 
I took him and his sc^crotary or c lerk, whom he* had brontihl alona 
with him, into anolhcT room. Alter hav inii^ sc*t down, hc‘ hc'gan to 
ask me many (juost, ions about my name, ajics and conniry, and liie 
j)lace whcTO J had studied. He llic*n rccjnc stc'd me to resohe* him 
some astronomictal problems, stich as the* lon<>itndc‘ and the dc'clin- 
ation of the smi ; his ])crlodic’al revolutions; the; prc'cc'ssion of the 
ecprmoxc?s; the loiii^itnclc! and latitude of my conniry, and ol' my 
lodii;int; in London, &c. &c. A c;oinc;rsation t)l' this nature' was not 
ada])tc'd to plc'asc' me, as I did not know' the purport of il *, J aiisuerc'd 
therefore rather ront>'hly, but the; sc'c n larv v lotc clown c'vc'iy thiii^. 
1 added a prc'diction ol the two > ext c cl ipse*, s of the* sun :md of lhc‘ 
moon, and after haykii^ made' a prc'sent lo Midi (iiiuian and his c lerk, 
they rc'lired. 

During this kind ol intc'n oi^atory, Madj Kdris was i;'oi 11 ^ 2 ; from one' 
room into ajiolhc'r, atul sc'cmed to bc' vc'iy much ;»^ilaied ; and w hen 
I rc'tnrnc'ci lo my c'ompany. 1 found all my fiic'iids divided in irronp> 
ol' four, sayint!; prayers in my behalf. 1 was very sc'iisiblc' of the 
interc'st thc'y took in my fatc', and put the i^ood-nalnrc'd lladj Jklris 
at his c'asc', w ho joined the others in paying mc' most all’ec licniale 
complinu'iits. 

The followin”: day wc; nuide a parly of |)ieasure to onc' of Hadj iidris 
f^ardc'ns in the conniry. As wc' darc'd not to play at any i 2 ;a:ne 01 
dritdv any licpior, and as nnisic' and dancing!: <!id not sail the i^ravilv 
of onr c haracIcTs ; ;is they had nol a sulReient kncvwledyc' of scic nc'CN 
to make them the topics ofonr c-onversation, and us ihc'ic' was no poli- 
tie;al nc;ws on account of the want of c'orrc spcmdcncc'. conric'is, and 
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piihlic papers, we wert‘ al a loss liow to pass oiir tllllV, lUlc! WCl'C l'(^ 
duced to tlu‘ necessity ot eatiuji; iivt* or six times a day like llvlUysilrdll, 
and to till up tlie remainder of our tinu' with drinking tea, saying 
])rayers, playing like eliildren, eleeling amongst ns Pashas, llhalijihes 
and Kaids ehaiged with the command ofi Ncry dinner, tea. collation, 
or Avalk. 

The only game which *)(lercd sonu* inti'rest consisU'd of placing on a 
large dish about, a doy.en of cups upside down. The cm’itpaii} then 
ilivides into two hands, :uk 1 alter one of thtmi had pul a ring or a 
j)iece of coin under one ot ihe cnj)s, the oUier hand is to discoverit in 
the hist ())• last <jlThe cups whii h they m:i}' lift up. Jf iiiering should 
ha])j)en to he in one of ihe inlt'iiiiediaU* cups, he that has lifted up 
the wTong cup is punislual w ith r<‘cpiving from every memher ot the 
o[)posil,e hand, some blows on his hands w ith aknotlcal hanilkerchi(‘f. 
lint if the ring he found in the tirst or last enj) lilU*(l up, tlie i)arty 
takes the same re\ engc. This game is, tor w ant of a Ixilter, amusing 
enough, as it gives ri>c' to many (-mious scenes in tlu* (lisj)utcs ai)out 
lifting up the cups, and the struggle ht'tween the weak and the 
strong pi‘o<!uces SOUK' (h'oll exhihilions. 

Such ar(‘ the amust iiu'nts that occii])ied c torthre(' da s and two 
nights, w hich we spent in ihe garden. "^I'lie last day w as on Thursday, 
and as .1 had aj)prizcd tiie ISultan that a new moon would he. seen 
that day, il' the clouds disi not { ('venl it, he ordenal the heginning 
of Kamadan to he pro( iaimed lor Triday, though tin- moon was 
constantly • »viTetl hy ciom!'. 

In jiursiaa.. e of ihe Sulian's orders, Sidi (iinnan came onFriday 
to accoiuj-any mt‘ to llu* j)alace. 1 went on horsehatk, and wcar- 
riveil togcila r at the moscjue of tht‘ palace, where he made me si! 
down and lej’l me al(uii“. An hour afit'r the ISultan arii\i'il in ihe 
gallery, whiae he usually recited his FTitlay jjiaycss wiih<»uf being 
si'en by lln* pc'0|)le. j\s soon as the puhii*.' praycis o\cT, the 

Sultan went away withoul my having been able !o sec him. 

H(' was hardly goiK' w luai Sidi (iinnan oj)ened the d(.)or ol tlu' 
gallery, and (U'sired me to enlei' it. Alter shuiting the door, and 
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caressing me, he sliewed me the place where tlie SiiHan was in the 
habit of making his jirayers ; told me that he had apprized the 
Sultan of every thing ; that he had mentioned my prognostication 
of the eclipses; that the Sultan had expressed hiinsell ninch satisliid, 
and had ordered him to conduct me every Friday to tlu' inos()ue, as 
he h:id done to-day. 1 saw directly the bad laith ol Sidi (dnnan, 
and answered drily, “ /c/yy ?cc//, it is quite inJiJfcrent to u/e 

“ ivhetlicr / say my jirayers here or in any other mosqae." He was 

embarrassed, and sought to hide his intrigue. He conducted me 
into the stn^et by an interior door of the jialace, and said to me 
inysleriously, “ If'e shall go out on this side, hecause ((s erery one knoirs 
“ that the Sultan has commanded you to come here, the marks of 
“ distinction a'hich he may shgw you will he more cousfncuousf' 
Indignant at the visible contrivances of this man, 1 answered him 

with seA’erity, “ It is quite indifferent to me whether 1 go out at this 

“ door or any other and having said so, I got on my horse, and 
rode oir Avith my servants. He also momiled ln> mule, am! coming 
in haste aftiT ni(‘, invited me to tak(‘ a ride logetluf, Avliiel* I r(“lus(d. 
He saw me home, and tlien vvi'nt oil. 

Some frii'iuls who waited for me at my house* sen'ing me come in 
disturbed, asked me Avlu’ther ] had seen tin* Sultan. 1 told them 
wliat had happened, and they were thunderstruck. 

Know ing the force* of my com()laiuts ^ hit h I liad to s<*t uj) against 
tiu* ceenduet ot Sidi (iiimaii, ami ihinkiug it m*ei*.ssaiy to strike* a 
blow which would be* of s<>me (*(re*e;t in the e*yes ol the* pubhe*, 1 took 
my pen, and wrote a memorial, eom])ose*d ol twebe* ariie les, by 
whieh 1 provt*d the wrongs eommitte*d against me* by tl.is kind of 
conte*inj)t. 1 had aske*d i’or noihingy and y(*t the* Sultan had 
emlercHl me* there* only to tre^at me with ut*gle*et. 1 (iuished the 
last article* with the* loiiowing words: “ / shad therefore set out 
for yll^iers." ! appriz(*d my lrit*nds of my intention, and ie“<|ue*sie'd 
Hadj balris te) gi\e* the* m‘ce*ssary orders ior my d{';>arturc, after 
I had aske*d one* ol the* e*om|)anv to take my iciter to Aiule'\ 
Abdsule*m. 
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My friends wore frighten(*d at iny resolution, when llu-y heard llie 
eontents of iny memorial, and did their utmost to keep me ; but I 
listened to nobody till some of them observed that it was not allowed 
to a Mussulman to travel during Ramadan, without the most urgent 
necessity. I saw no possibility of eluding this reason, and submitted 
to stay at Fez to the end of Ramadan, declaring, however, that 
nothing should retain me there any longer. 

'^riie sec;ond day alter this scene, Muley Abdsulcm sent to me a 
n'fjuest to call on him, which 1 <lid. He told me that he had been 
to the j)alace, and had spoken of my atlair to the Sultan, who said 
he was exasperated against (linnan, being coiivineed that this man 
had a had heart. He said, that the Sultan’s iutcntioii was, J should 
be accompanied every Friday to the jjalace, in order to c^onversc! 
with him, and not to be left at the moscjue, and that Ginnan and 
some others should have loason to re])ent of their conduct. He 
finished w ith saying, that h(‘ AVould give ordc'ys to arrc'st that* fellow. 
1 told him that I was eutircdy satisfied with this explanation, and 
requested him to lea^'e Ginnan at liberty. 

My friends rejoicc'd at my triumph; whcm one of them came in, 
and, with a nudancholy air, said to me, — “ Your goodne^ss has made 
you commit a gioat fault!” — “ What is it ?” — “ You liave entrustc‘d 
to that traitor Ginnan tlu* days and hours on which the ecli])ses 
of the sun and moon will take' place, and hc' has givem thost* (‘om- 
munications to tlu* Sultan, as it they had bc'cu (•alculated b}' 
himsedf, without numlioi'ing the merit which is <luc to you. — 
“ Poor d(‘\ •! !” said I, “ how J ])ity him “ But wdiy “ Neithei 
him noi' any body but myself at Fez knows the days and hours 
at W'hich the eclipses will take jilace?” — “ HeUv is it possibh' T" you 
have iuformc'd him of it.” — “ N(j,” said 1 ; “ from the; first iuouk'uI, 
I knew the fe llow^ ; and for that reason 1 did not tc'll him one true 
word of all these astronomical communications ; his prognostications 
will, therefore, be false.” — I hardly had utterf'd these words, when all 
the* company fell over me, and, kissing my hands and my beard, they 
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lifted me in iheir arms, and declared that I was superior to all 
other men. 

The following Friday, Sidi Ginnan, alFccting to know nothing of 
what had h.appened, came to accompany me to the j)alacc. I made 
him wait above half an hour, and, getting on horseback, 1 told him 
to follow me. We entered into one of the interior cliapels, where 
directly after one of the Sultan’s sons arrived to keep me company ; 
and a few minutes afterwards I was summoned to the Sultan. 

1 went to him accompanied by two officers, according to custom, 
who presented me to him. He was in the small wooden house of the 
third yard. As soon as I entered his room, he bade me sit down 
on a small mattrass. Amongst other questions which he put to me, 
he asked me whether ] was pleased with the country, and it the 
climate agreed with me. He called me his son^ and addetl several 
other honourable names, and said at various times that he was my 
father. 1 was going to kiss his hands^ when he turned it to let mv, 
kiss the palm of it, as his children do. He took oft' his bournous, 
and covered me with it himself, assuring me that 1 might come, and 
see him as often as I pleased, but that he would fix no time for it, 
as he wished me to be entirely at my ease. After having had a very 
long conversation, the Sultan asked me what o’clock it was. 1 looked 
at my watch, and told him that it was tlu‘ jmiyer hour. After having 
repeated to me frequently that I was his son, he rose and went to 
the mosque. 

This interview took })lacc in the presence of a great many people, 
among whom was the Muj)hti, or princi])al Imaum of the Sultan, 
who took me by the hand, conducted me to the mostjue, and did 
not let go my hand till 1 was seated. This entry into the mos(iue, 
with my retinue, and above all the being dressed in the Sultmi’s 
boumeus, attracted every one’s attention to me. When prayers 
were over I went out ; and every one that was near me kissed my 
shoulders, or part of tny gown. Having asked for Gimuin, the 
Muphti, shrugging up his shoulders, said, do not mind that man, 
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he deserves no furtb.cr attention. 1 gave the usual alms at the gate 
of the mosque ; and blessings were invokt'd on me and Muley 
Soliman. 1 went home on horseback perfectly satisfied, as my 
injury had met with public reparation, and in the most distinguished 
manner. Every one complimented me upon tlu^ occasion ; my 
departure for Algiers was thought of no more ; and 1 continued to 
make my visits to the Sultan, and to say prayers with him in the 
gallery. 

A Mussulman who has no wives is in general ill thought of. 1 had 
by no means thought of this subject, because, absorbed by the 
enjoyments of my mind, I had forgottcai those *»Df the body. 
However, my friends spoke to me on this point so often, that 1 
was at last obliged to give way, and as they knew that 1 was resolved 
not to marry till 1 had retimied from my intended pilgrimage to 
Mecca, tlu‘y presented me with a young lu'gress, who was a slave. 
1 admitted her into my house without looking at her. The wonu'ii 
of Hadj Edris, considering her as my concubine, had her bathed, 
<deanst‘d, and p(‘rfumcd for some days following ; they then fitted 
lu*r out with bride clothes, and led her to my house. Notwithstand- 
ing her tine dress, jierfumes, and jweparations, 1 let her remain in 
tlie room of her retreat, where she was well alteinled aiul treated, 
l)ut 1 w as unable to overcome my repugnance for a negress with 
thi( k lips and a flat nose. 

Having promised Mulei Abdsulem a calendar for the last four 
months which flnish the Arabian year, 1 gave it to him, shewing 
him the corresjionding dates of the solar year, the days of tlie week, 
of the month, and of the moon, as also the longitude and declination 
at Fez of the sun at noon, the hour of his rising and setting, the hour 
of the moon’s passage through the meridian, the difference of the 
mean time and the reid one, the phasis and other lunary {)oints, 
and the most remarkable phenomena of the other jflanets. 

As the two eclipses of the sun and moon were to happen at this 
period, my almanack became the more interesting, from the prog- 
nostications of the phenomena which 1 had described ; 1 added to it 
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the fij^iircs of the o1)jects which were to be seen. At the end of it 
I |)\it two otlier drawings, of whic li one represt'iited the propor- 
tionate size of the planets, in comparison with the snn, and the other 
the solar system, with all its new discoveries. 

When I presented this almanack, Miiley Ahdsnlein and the Sultan 
wer<‘ so much surprized, that they declared on the s])ot, that it would 
be the min of all those who passed tor learned at Fez, bnt who in 
fact kn(‘w nothing. 

The days and <;ir(annstanccs of the eclipses onc(‘ ina/le public^ the 
town soon became acquainted with them general!} , and as cv(Ty one 
added somethlfig of his own to the news, in a short time a thousand 
follies were circiilatefl. The astrologers thought pro])er to j)resage 
some misfortunes, which should begin by thrc'c days of thick darkness, 
and it is impossible to conceivt^ the pains 1 took to destroy all tlu'se 
idle fancies. 

The Ramadan o\(‘j’, h>aster was ceh^brattMl in the customary way, 
and soon after tlu' Sultan departed for Pdorocco, inviting me to 
follow him, which I promised. 

The eclipse of tlie moon was little seen by the people, as the sky 
was covered with clouds ; but what a frighthil clamour was caused 
by the eclipse of the s\m ! The sky was ])erleclJy ch ar, and the 
sun became dark in the middh* of the day, and to such a degree, 
tliat hardly half an inc h of the disc remained uucovctcmI. The; pe opie 
ran through the streets, stunning the air with cric's like madmen. 
The roofs and terraces of the houses were covered with j)eople, and 
fiimlly my house wfis so crowdc*d, that Irom the door to I he top of 
the house not a single spot was free. 

The eclipse disappc*ar<‘d a little aftew noon, Whcai 1 was at 
dinner the son of the Kadi emue to speak to me, and with tears in 
his eyes, and a most piteous voice', told me that he had been sent 
1)}' his father, who having lost the* use of his limbs, c'ould not come 
Ihrnsc'lf, in order to enquire whether any thing c'lse was to 1 k' fc‘art'<I, 
now that Ciod had permitted them to get safe through the eclipse* *. 

An ec]ip.se is looked upon in this country as a groat misfortune. 
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I cheered the mind of this young man as well as I was able, and lie 
relinul at last easy and satisfieil. 

It is impossible to convince these people that a man may know 
how to caleulaie astronomical events without lu'ing an astrologer or 
a prophet. I met every day with some people, who desired me to 
tell them their fortune, or to tmabU* them to recover lost or stolen 
things ; others wanti'd me to cure diseases, and soim* were modest 
enough to reipiest only my prayers, or a small kee])-sake ; such 
is the iguoranet* of a peopU? whom I endeavoured by all possible 
means to instruct, and to curt‘ of their simplieity. 

1 li.ved my departure for Alorocco, and though my Iriends did 
their utmost to keep me with them ; jirayers, oIUts, c’abals, and 
intrigues wen' employ tid fin all sides, but 1 withstood tiunn. 1 
issuetl my orders, bade them farewell, and fullilled the promise 1 
had given to the Sultan. 
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CHAP. XII. 

DliPAUTURE FROM FEZ. —JOURNEY TO RABAL. UESCRIFTION OF THIS 

CITY. 

E very thing being ready, and my caravan havijig advaiu i'd nul 
o! town, 1 left my house on foot on tlie 2/th February 1804, 
and was accompanied by the principal sherifs, and the iT‘sj)ectable 
Emkaddem Had) Eldris. Passing througli the crowd wliicli sur- 
rounded and filled the yards of my house and the slreds, we 
directed our way to the mosque of Muley Eilris, and after having 
said our prayers, we se[)arated from each other witli U'ars in our 
eyes. 1 then mounted on horseback at the gat(‘ of the nios<[ui', 
and was followed only by two servants, two soldiers on horsi'batk, 
and one servant on foot. As I passed tht' crowd at a slow pact', the 
sherifs aiid other people of ilistingtion got tiim* to mount their 
horses, and join me successively. This retinue accompanied me to 
two miles distance, where 1 requested them to leave me. They 
submitted at last with diffic;ulty, after haying embraced me with 
the greatest signs of friendship and affection. 

It was about one o’clock in the afternoon when we left Fez by 
the road of Mequinez, whicli we quitted in order to take our direc- 
tion to the west, and approached the mountains. At three o’clock 
we Came near some salt liikes, which furnish a considerable cjuautity 
of this production; their shores were filled with numberless Hocks 
of wild ducks. Leaving the.se lakes to our left, we continued our 
road in the same direction, and stopped at half ])ast four on a hill 
close to a douar called Elmogt^ra. 
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The country contains vast plains towards the south, bounded by 
mountains at a ^reat distance, and towards the north the base of 
the small mountains, which we followed, was in sight. 

The groimtl is coinj)osed of a vegetable earth, mixt with sand 
in great quantity ; vegt^tation was so backward, that tlie plants 
were scart;i‘Iy two inches above the ground, and no flower was yet 
to be seen. 

The sky ">vas fpiite covered, and it rained .slightly. The Iher- 
nionu'ter was, at half past five, at 12*’ Reaumur, and the hygroinett r 
at 64”. The wind blew west, but not hard. 

As we were aboiit fixing our tents, a foolish Saint paid us a 
visit. 


Tuesday, 28th February. 

At two in the luoru-ug it rained very hard^ and we renewed our 
course at half ])ast niiv. Our direction shifted every moment, on 
account of the mountain^, but in general we kept W. N.W. At 
half j>ast twe lve we arrived on the right shore of the river Emkes, 
which is ratht r of a large .•■ize, taking its direction to the north. 
On tlu^ other side of this river the mountains confine the road to a 
greater d(‘gree, jind loUow the same tuniing. VVe stoj)ped at a 
cjuarter past five. 

The country which we had just now been passing was covered 
with low mountains, .md we <iid not descry before half past three 
ill the afternoon a liigli and steep mountain which was to our left, 
and at a hille distance from our roa<l. From the information 
which I olitaiued of it, it is di very considerabU; extent, and inha- 
biti'd by the invincible tribe of Reni-Omar, who have even hardly 
made their submission to the 8ultan. 

Up to the river the ground is of a vegetable sandy nature, and 
was then barrtai from the want of rain. On ihe other side of the 
rivtT I found it to be more mixt with clay, and vegetation was better 
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advaiicc il ; the fields wore in a good eoudiiion ; 1 l)egaii t(» deser? 
some flowers, chiefly a number of the ray-kind and crow-loot. 

It is r<*inarkable that several of these moimtaiiis are com|)osed 
oidy of* rolled ]>ebbles, or chalky almond-like j)ieces heaped u]), ol 
wliicli the biggest were from lour to six inches in diameter; llu; whole 
mass was covered w ith a bed of vegettibli; clay earth. 

The sky was very ( loudy, except a moment before sun-set ; directly 
after it the horizon got black, and the sky cloudy again ; at eigh» in 
the evening a mild rain lell, with an easterly wind ; at a cpiarter past 
six the thermometer was at 13", the hygroiiM‘l(T at and the baro- 
meter at i37 inches 4' which, (amsidi'ring the above-mentioned 
state of the atmosphere, proves that my height abovt* the level of 
the sea w.as Ics^ considc'i'able than at h\‘z, though 1 found myself U) 
be between the mountains. 

In the morning, as we passed a douar, two of its chiefs came out 
into the road, in ordcjr to ask me to pray for them. 1 slo])p(‘d my 
horse, and lifting up my hands, 1 did as th<*y wished. Tlu'se good 
people, not knowing how to ex|>ress their thanks, kissed my k net's 
a hundred times. The same thing recurred at almost all thedouars 
which 1 ])assed. 

Wednesdav, 29th. 

In the morning Ave had heavy showers, and my snitt' could not set 
off till near eleven. We took our direction W.N.W., marching con- 
tinually up hill, for alxm* half an hour, when we bt'gan to descend; 
between three and four we emerged from the narrow pass, and 1 1’ound 
myself out of the mountains, with an exU'iisive t:ountry in ])rospect. 
We now crossed the plain to the west till half past fiA e ; then crossing 
the road to Tangier aiul the river Ordom, Ave encamped on the left 
banks. 

The ground of this part of the coAintry is quite c layey. The moun- 
tains contain some rocks of coarse marble and compjmt clay, in 
sloping beds, and in many places confined. The defile is cut in the 
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soft santly part of the rock. Tn a;cueral these beds of clay are x ery 
thi()k, aiul some above fifteen feet. 

From the mouu*ut we passed the mountains, 1 found vegetation very 
much advanced ; the grass stood very high in tlie meadows, and the 
beautiful flowers grew in such abundance that the coup d(^ ttul was 
superior to the finest gardens in Eur(>])e. 

My friends of Fez knew my taste for collections of natural history, 
and were sensible of the attractions which this pleasure had for a soul 
awake to the bt;auties of nature; but the savages who accomjxanied 
me on my journey Aven; not made to comprehi‘nd it. 1 took can? not 
to show before them a taste Avhicfi they blame in Euroja^an travellers, 
I mean, love of research, ardor for the sciences, and zeal for disco- 
veries ; such a. taste and liberality of mind are inconsistent with the 
silly gra\ ily Avhieh was thought indispimsable in the character of a 
jjrince of their religion. Such a turn of thought might be hurtful, 
and Avould almost always lead to fatiil consequ(;nces. 

I w'as therefore obligt'd to sacrifice my real pro]K*nsit}' to the preju- 
dices of the j)<‘ 0 [)le who formed my c\scort, and to decline the; oppoi - 
tunity of availing myself of the* botanicjal l iciies of a ground c.‘overed 
with a thousand ])lanls. I confined myself to llie jxicking, caniessly, 
about a dozen, which 1 took Aviih an indiffennit air, th;J could not 
ofltuid thc'ir gross ignorance' and imbecility.* 

We j)assed a grc'at nuinbei of douars ; the greatc'st of them (;on- 
taiiK'd about twentv tents ; others had only four, five, and six; these 
tent-s are black, and rang(;d in a circle ; some' of these douars had 
round tlu;Mi a hedge' of briars. Every tent is se*parate from the rest, 
about six or c'ight yards. These people arc sheplu'rds, and their 
wc’^alth consists of the flocks which thc'y bring uj). During the sum- 
mer the*y drive tlu'in bn the high mountains which lie to the c'ast, and 
during the winter the'y return to the plains ; at night thest? flocks are; 


Notwithstanding these difficulties, the collections of Ali Bey arc very numerous^ 
though not sufficient to satisfy his taste for natural history. 
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tiikoii within the eircuit of tli(' domir ; they consisted for the greatest 
pait t)foxe!i, some few .sheep, and fewer goats. 

Pnritig my joiirney .several Arabs came out of their tents, and 
placed themselves on\he road, partly for the sake ol’ c‘om|)liiiK‘nting 
me, aiid j)artly of inviting me to pray for them ; somelinuvs, l)ut sel- 
dom, "SH'v asked eharity. 

1 fixed my camp lU'ar .some chapels, containing se])nlchres of saints, 
to which 1 sent some alms. A kind of fair takes })lacci here every 
Tluiivsilay. 

The weather was bad the whole day ; showers of rain ftdl, whieli 
c;ontinued at nine in the evening: the wind blew west till snn-set, 
and afterwards shifled to east; the theriiK)meLer marked Kj" and 
the hygiometer 9()", at six in the eveniiig. 

Thursday, 1st March. 

Early in the morning a great many ])eople came to the fair, which 
is calk'd Sidi Cdm'ii/, from the name t)f the princij)al cha|)el. When 
1 left it, the number of tents w;is already so considtaabh', that from 
the crowd J saw coming, the wholq assembly ol buyers and sellers 
might be estimated at about three thousand : tl»e inhabitants con- 
lirmed my conjecture. The articles sokl atthi^ fair consisted of corn, 
fruit, horses, c:ittk', and other objects. Tin' inhabitants from distant 
dollars come to it in order to sell oi to buy. The women were 
unveiled, and had a most miserable apjxiaianct;. 

The chief of the SiUK;tuary of bidi Cassem si'iit me in the morning 
.‘>ome oranges as a present. 

We set olf at half jiast eight in the morning, directing our way to 
W. S.W. with very few' deviations. At one in the aflernoon we passed 
the river iic/, av I nch took here a direction from tS.S.W. to X.N.E. 
and 1 was told that it falls at about, a day’s ilistance from Ji(d>af into 
seviTal large lakes, and that it does not join tiu' riier Seliou, as Mr. 
Clienii'r has marki'd in his maj). I'his vii i r has a swill course, and 
contains much water. At a (juarter belore two a terrible storm 
obligyd us to fix our cam]). 



Tile ('oiintry wliich wo had boon orossinc:, co?isi,stod at lirst of the 
vast j)lain Mhioh wo saw yosterday, and which oikUhI to tho south in 
niounlains which wc ko|)t, inovini:^ by. Besides those* inonnljiins wc 
sa w a c hain of small ones to the* nort h, and at a irrcait distance'. The* 
plain to tJio w(*st. scKmmd to lose itself into the* horizoiv ; at noon we* 
rcachc'd its Avc'stcTii limits, and 1 found that this vast plain Avas nothing 
c'lsc than a lar^c* fiat, raisc'd above llio contim*nt to tho west, Avhiclj 
from tiu se limits Avas discovcTed as if one* had bc'on placc*d on an 
imnu'iisc* l)alcony. VVe* dc\scc*nded betAvcon monntains, Avhose tops 
wc'i'e bc'ju'ath the Icac'I of the flat; and I obseuwed also, that the* 
monntains to onr left sprc'ad greatly towards the* south. After the 
passage* ot the* riAa*r the* road passes throni^h A'all(*ys. 

'Fho nronnd of the; plain was at first elay, and afterwards a 
< halky sand mixt Avith a little clay. The* vc'^i^elation Avas very back- 
ward on the plain, bnt the* lower part was more advanced; hovvovc'r 
all the* j)lants were* ol a small size*, and chi{‘fly»i>riars. 

Lvc’r since* 1 left Fez 1 had not sc'ori one* sin<.^le tree*, e*xe (*pt in 
some* ^arde*ns ne'ar tho he*nnita;[^e‘ of Sieh Cass(*m ; tho e;roin)d is not. 
til for th(*m. There* are* no birds bnt those* Avhich fle*w by in e;re'at 
bands on the ir mimations. 

We* p asse*d many ]>eK)r donars, exe*e*ptin2; one Avluch wa. t;xte‘nsiA'o ; 
it Avas eompose'd of several circles of tents, aiul e*ve*rv eare le* was’ 
seirronndod by a heelc;e of briars, containim;, ap|)are*ntly, all the 
first branches of the* familie*s. One of the* c ircle s Avas r<*mark(*d to 
me* as be*1on<;in<i to the* ministc'r Snlaemi. Ih c ry c irc le has from 
four to tAVi !ve tents, the* eoverinij of Avhie h is made of e-amcl’s hair. 
The*y are* black, and as ii^ly as the inhabitants, wiio an o! a e <>j>p*'! 
colour, or yelloAV, of a very low stature, le*an, with a cni!) ats.l sus- 
picious look ; it re'semblc'd that AAhich a njan miu’ht be* snppo - I to 
we*ar Avho knoAVS that he* was born for libc*rtv, but ulo ii . h that 
he* is e.*rushe*el by ele*spotism. 

The we)me*n are a little* more live*ly, and see'me*d to he of a mild 
goe)(.l-iKiture*d charaeler ; tlic'y are* ve*ry small, the-ir fac‘c*s are* broad, 
their eyes sharp, and thear gait less disagre*eab!(* than that of t he* 



women in the towns ; those whom I saw were as black, from tlie sun, 
as the men. Tlieir dress consisted of a pettic^oat, a vest, and a 
handkerchief on their head. The men are dn'st only in a Hhaik; 
the richest have also drawers and a woollen shirt undt r the Hhaik ; 
but they seltlom have anything on their head. 

These inhabitants of the donars, and ol the mountains, are par- 
ticularly known and pointed ohl by the Moors, under the nanu' ol 
El jlarah (Arabians), or El Bedaoui (Heduins). Stn t ral of llu iu 
are always on horseback, armed with a gnu and sword, and it is 
very rare to meet any of them without a sword oj’ dagger. 

On my road many of them cairn* to meet nu* in oidcr lo kos my 
knees, or my hand, when J presenti'd it to them ; some asked me lo 
pray for them ; but none of them begged. 1 saw none fat, or 
of a high complexion; nor of a wealthy, and even middling appear- 
ance. They that have money hide it, and still afli c l pox eity. 

Our day’s Journey \vas shocking; we had a terribh* wind in our 
faces, with heavy showers of rain, which ol)lig(‘d us to stop before 
our intended time. Our camp was near a douar, and I was told 
that lions were to.be met with in this neighbourhood. 

At six in the evening the thermometer was at 12” (»', and tlu* hygro- 
meter at 100". 

The rain continued at eleven, without interruption, and some 
very precious insects took shelter in my tent.. A very handsome 
toad placed himself on my inkstand, ami beheld im^ for a while ; I 
got up to open the door ; the animal, as if aware of my meaning, 
went immediately away. 


Friday, 2il March. 

The weather w'as so bad that nobody wished to set out, but as I 
was anxious to arrive at Morocco, 1 ordered our camj> to break up. 

We started at half past ten towards the S. W. and shoiily alter 
losing our way, we made many turns in a w ood of hu ge willows, and 
we should very likely not have got out of it so soon if we had not 
chanced to meet with a man whom w e took for our guide. The high 
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wind and the continnal gnsts of rain prevented me from notieing my 
eoin])ass, and I w as not able to mark a single point of it ; the sky w as 
eonijdetel} ( overed, and the windings of tlie wood made me lose my 
ealenlaiion, so thatl ctnild not find out the position of my eamp, which 
J placetl close a douar, about a quarter to four in the afternoon. 

''I'he country w'as composed of vast plains, which at distances are 
ciil by raviiH S, or narrow and dee[) valleys. 

"1 he ground consisti'd of a light vegetable earth, mi xt, w ith a deal 
ol sand. 

.\t (>!!(' in Ihe afternoon we j)assed a high wood oflenlisks, after that 
anotlu r ol holm oak and wild almond trees, whif;h Avere in blossom. 

The only Ijeing alive was a magnificent bntterfiy, he was resting on 
one; e)f lh<‘ oaks, and I took him easily. 

Ttu“ w e ather clcar<‘d up towards set of sun ; at six in the evening 
the tlu rmomcU'r was at 10" 8' and the hygrometer at .08". 

(' were* close to sorm* marshes, w here a prodigions Cjuantity of 
fi'ogs treab'dme w ith a vt>cal conceTl with as much zeal of exultation 
as it it had lu'cn summer. 

Saturday, ,‘Ul Maredi. 

day began with rain, but the weather w as very unsettled ; my 
caravari renewetl its joni ncv at half past t(*n W. 8. W. wliich vve con- 
tinued w ith a trifling deviation b) S. VV^ 

At a (piartiT luMoix' three w ‘ passed the small liver Tilifle, w’hieh 
at this s[Kd nms \V. N. VV., ;ukI at four o’clock we lixt our tents near 
a douar. 

The country is composed of small hills, intermixed with vast val- 
leys. The soil was a reddish sand, with sonic little Aegetable ('arth. 

Vegelabion was in proportion to the season. At eleven in the 
morning w e got into a wood of very high holm oak, large broom, and 
almond trees in lull blossom. These w'ere all so abundant trom the 
s[)ontaneous eflorts of nature, that I am sure, if the inhabiUints were 
to cultivate this branch of agriculture and commerce, they W’ould be 
able to furnish the markets of a iiart of Europe with jiro visions ; but 
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noUvithstandinc: these riches of nature, lliey live almost in a slate of 
nakedness, or are merely covered with rags, slce|nug on lhi‘ ground, 
or at I he utmost, on miserable mats. * 

Let us ever regard with horror such despotical gov<'i iiments, where 
subjects are so wretcherl, where nature has been so bountiful ! This 
wood continued with us a long time, and wc fixed oiw tents in it 
at last. 

The weather was cloudy; it rained occasionally, and we felt some 
cold. These circumstances made this country look like a northern 
province of France or Faigland ; it had no a])j)carance of one of llu; 
burning jwovinces of Africa. 

At six in the ( vening the thermometer was at JO, and the bygro- 
meter at 100". 'I’he sky chared up, and tl>e wind blew west. J 
should have been delighte.d with the [>lea.surc of observing an ( clipsc 
of satellites which took place that evening, but the* clouds disap- 
pointed llKi. • 


bunday, 4th March. 

These troublesome rains lasted all the night and day. We (’on- 
tiniK'd, however, our road at half past seven towards AV. S. AA\ de- 
dining rather to the S. AV. At half j)ast two wc arrived at the walls 
ofSalec. As 1 was in a hurry, ajid had no occasion to sto[) at t his 
town, I ordered tluan to pass the river, and we cntcreil Rabat, which 
is situated on the left banks of it. 

Th(‘ comitry ])re.sents on all sides ext (‘iisive j)lains, which lose 
themselves to the sight, and tlu* ground is composed of re<l sand. 
We had began our journey v<Ty early and found on tuir road woods, 
of broom smaller and thicker than that which w e past yi-stei’day ; thc- 
almond trees in blossom were not less considerable. Of otluT j)Iants 
there was nothing remarkable, nor in abundaac'e, and the few w hicli 
we met wa're very much backward. Jt w^as noon when we got out 
of th(^ woods, and wc then discovered a very exh^nsivt; coast forming 
t he shores of the great Atlantic Ocean. 
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The weatlier was dist,r(‘ssinc;, tlio rain fell in showers, anti it blew 
very hard and wilhoul interruption froiti the west. 

Tht“ town of Sdllec st*eine(l to be very small, and by no means 
wealthy; but at Rabat some wt'll construeted buildings were to be 
set‘n. 

The passage' oftlu' river kept us up tor an hour and an half, as the 
mules ha<l to be loade'd anti tmloadt'd. 'I'here is about live and 

t 

Iwt'tjty to thirty boats ent|>loyt'd l4>r the passage of this river. Every 
boat is condu; ted by a singlt! man with two oars. The river may, at 
tlu' spot wht'it' wt' passed it, bt' e.bout one hundred fathoms wide, 
and the distanee to the bar is about thn'e hundred fat homs. At the 
u])])('r part ol our passage, three Mahometan vessels, and aFreneh one 
of about 80 Ions, were lying at anchor. 

Tlu' instant I debark<5d at Rabat, 1 made the (Governor apprize d 
of it, wlio se'iit t<» nu' on the spot one of his otlicers in order to eom- 
pliment me on my arrival ; hi* was also charge *1 to e've'inpt me fiorn 
payiiigthe duty e)l the* passage*. The aleassaba e)r eastle wasassigne'd 
le) Tue to leidge* in; it had a line* > ie'w on the se*a and on the lanel side. 
.Soe)U ;ifte'r 1 toe>k jxessc'ssiem eef my le)elgings, the* (bne'rnew sent me 
an abundant e|\ianlily of pre>visie)ns and e>ffe)rage', anel eluring all my 
stay ] was j)ro\ ide'd in the* sanu* manner. 

The we’atlu'r w;is e’harming on the* 5th and (Jth, anel by e)bser\'a- 
tions I ealeulate*el the lalitetele* anel longitude*; the feurner of tlu*m 
4' '■2‘J" N. ;mel tlu* latte'*', e;euuj)are‘el with the* e)bservations which 1 
made* aller ii'V retui’u fremi Morocco, 8’ 1/' We-st, from the 
e>i)s(*rvatory of Fai is. 

1 staid live* elays at R:d)at, lor my pe‘e)ple as we'll as my mule's 
had suHe'ied ve'iy mueh fre)m the* bael roads anel we-alher, anel 
wante'd se)me re st bele)re the*y we'ie* able* te> ])re)cee*el e)n the re>ael te> 
Me)re.)ce'e). Our tents re'ejuire'el also re'pair, anel e)ur provisiems te) be' 
reiH'we'el. 

1 sjee'iit my time* lu're* j)aving anel rc'e'e'iving visits. The; Visir Sidi 
Me)hamt*el Salaemi, who was then at Rabat, made me a pre.sent e)l a 
luinelseuiie llluuk. 
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This place has nothing of its ancient maritime sphmdor, hnt three 
or four captains who are scar(x‘ly cjapahle of jiijoverning a large ship ; 
and il tlie Sultan were to arm ships of a large size, ht* would find it 
difficult to meet with proper men to command them. Jl’, how- 
ever, maritime .skill were only to renew tlieir former taste lor 
]>irating, it is happier for K\irope that they never think of iinjiroving 
in this art. 

Tlie houses of Rabat are better h\iilt and of a superior a|)pearance 
than those of other pla(H‘s, hut their inside* is of the same construc- 
tion. As the town is situated on a hill, the streets are on all ascents 
and descents, which makes walking very uncomfortable. It seiems 
that Rabat was intended to become the capital of the famous Jacob 
EI~Mansiir and for that reason it was surrounded with an e xten- 
sive circuit of walls, w ith le)wers ; this gre>und is e>e‘cnpieel by well 
furnisheel kitchen garelens, it also cemtains the se])ulehre‘ e)f bill tan 
Sidi Mohamexl, fathe'i of the prese*nt Sultan, de>positeel in a small 
chapel, wliich 1 visiteel. 

The alcassaba ejr castle where I le)dc:ed was situate at the wes- 
tern extremity of the town, on the most e'le\'ale‘el spot. 1 hael .a 
large terrace at my disposal, which affordeel a most magnifice*nt j>re)s- 
pect oVfer the sea, rive^r, anel country. Unfortunate'ly these agree- 
able objects were interci'pted by the numerous ruins in this vicinity. 

At the eastern part of the town the remains of the ancient town 
of Shelia are to be seen ; Mr. Chenier supposes it to have been tlu* 
metropolis of the Carthaginian colonies. Leon calls this tow n Saf/aCy 
and Marmol Mansdlla. 1 must, however, upon this occasion observe, 
that all these (hies contain towards the south-east part of them, a 
pkice called El-Emsdllay which is made use of at the paschal 
prayers. Every body may therefore judge of the coincidence of 
names. Shelia is surrounded by very high w'alls, and no Christian 
is admitted into the town ; which contains the s(‘j)ulchr('s of several 
saints ; that of EI-Maiisur is placed in a handsome and much fre- 

* El-Mansur signifies The Victorious ; the Europeans have made a name of it, which 
they pronounce Almatixor. (Note of Ali-Bei.) 
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<juoni('(l mosque. The day whou I wenl, iluTe, it wa.s so much 
crowded with women, that 1 found much diificulty in i>’<'Hinir in. The 
<u scci.t o( tlic hiJI, at tiie foot of which tliis mos(|ue is situafeuh is 
rt'ally romantic, from numcroiis cjiscades of hriiiht water |)n‘<api- 
l^iliuii, ilsell l)cl\veen rocks, amid rosc-l)ushes, oraniijc ajid Icnnon 
ti (’('■>, and numl)<.*rlcss aromalick flowers. iVltcr I. Icll tlu' inosqne I 
look a walk in the orange gardens wiiith hord^T the river; they may 
with iriitli l)e called an t'arthly para<lis<;. The trees, aUvays covered 
with hlossoia and fruit, afford a delightful Iragr.tuce, and the most 
dclical.i'. r('frt\shment, which, being within reach, may he enjoyed 
on the spot. Thest^ orange tr(*es are so thick, so large, and so 
tutted, that walking under them ewen in the middle of tlu; day, tlu'y 
afford slu’lter against the effects of the sun, and 1 have found no 
w here in hairope any gardens which have afforded me so miK:h tie- 
light as those of Itahat. At. the interior part of tlu'si! gardens I saw' 
a boat which wais rowed by stw eral men, and commanded by a cap- 
tain of the galliots, w ho had it prej)art;d for me, in ordiT to take an 
excursion on the river. 1 acctjpted of his invitation. 

The town is dtTendJ^d by some battta’ies from the sea-side, but. 
the port affords no shelter 'against the high westerly winds. 

The provisions and water, anti especially the bread, are tM a verv 
gootl (|uality at Rabat. 

The inhabitants are lively, intelligent, and with more imagination 
than those of the other towns. There are somt' families who bt)ast 
of dt‘scending from Sj)anish refugees, who at several perit)tls arrived 
in Afrit;a, and have not changed their names. One t)f them of the 
name of .SVt/i 3/om/o is the only learned man of the empire 

who has any knt>wledge of astronomy ; it is t)f a very ancitail sort, 
but it is, howevtT, founded on good princij)les. The cxcellt'iit 
tluiracter of this man, anti his good sense, inspiretl me with the 
greatest esteem for him. 1 matle him a present of a sextant of 
an horizon, anti of st)me astronomical tables, and taught him the 
use of them. 


vmL. I. 
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cuiAP. xm. 

.lOUUNEY TO MOROCCO. 

S ATURDAY lOtli March, at It'n in the inorning, I left Rahal to 
procc'cd to Morocco. Oiir rojul was fS.S.W. and afterwards 
S.W. till three in the afternoon, when it declined to W. S.M^, in 
proporlion as we passed ihe river Yetkeni. At five in the eviaiing 
w(“ sto})t near a douar. The road extends along the shores of the 
sea, which are composed of inaccessible roc ks, and even in txdni 
weather the sea heats most fnrionsly against them. 

The country Consist s of small hills of chalky roc'ks. . Vc'gciation 
was excellcTit, and thc^ shores quite covered with fiowcTs. I gathered 
some very handsome plants in order to improve my herhary. 

Sandy cuirth and some? strc’iaks of plain sand form the* ground ; 
now and then a little clay and taints of oc^ire. The sea shore is 
covcTcd with fragments of shells of a small size, hot notwithstanding 
the* pains I took, 1 c oukl not find one single shell in a state of perfect 
(ireservation. 

My camp was near two large and vcTy Tcmarkahle rocks ; their 
tops ended in pc*rpendicular sharp pc^ints. Thc-y were composed of 
sloping uneven l)c*cls of chrystal and cpiaiiz, running in vc*ins through 
slaty clay layers. I'his was the first roc k of a [irimitive aspect whic:h 
I found in Alric a. 

It rained a little ; and at six in the evening the* thermometer was 
at 15% the hygrometer 100% The wind blew west. 


Sunday, 11th March. 

Wt; started at 8 in the morning, direction W. S.W. At a ejuarter 
after nine we ])assed the rivc*r Sarrdt ; kc*pt S.W., crossed at 10 the 
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river Brntchi, and two small brooks ; ih rough iMansimu at a 
quarU'r past one, and arrived at three in the afternoon on flu' right 
shores of the, river where we were obliged to wait a longwhih' 

for loAv water, in order to pass over it. Half an hour afU'r this j)as- 
sage W(‘ arrived at F'idala, whcwe we took onr qnart/ers. 

This country abounds with small hills ; the road runs along the 
sea shore, and the coast is like that which we saw yesterday. 

The ground is formed by sandy c'lay beds, on rot ks of coin])a(!l 
clay and slate. 

We found vegetation in the same activity, and abomnling with 
flowers. 1 had jdenty of opportunity to improve my herbary with 
several iiiagnihccait plants. 

The weather was cloudy; we suflered a great deal from the vioU'Ut 
storm atui shoAvers of rain, whi(;h at half past eight aviis so heaxy that 
it pcau'trated into my tent. The tlmrmometer was at 14 the hygro- 
meter at 100“. * 

Mansouria and Fidala reprc'sent a squar<‘ formed ol high walls, w ith 
toAvers. Each of these sqiiares has about 05 fathoms at every sidcN 
and contains a iuosc|ue and some houses, whieh arc^ considerably 
inhabited, considcTing t he* little extent o I the spots. The inhabitants, 
amongst whom are a number of Je.w^s, are in a miserable condi- 
tion. I went to th(‘ moscjue ol Fidala and found it, rather handsome. 

Monday, 12th March. 

It rained very hard all night and ])art of the morning, w e theref<)re 
could not set off till one in the afternoon. Our road inclined S.iS.W. 
and shifted afterwards to S.W.; at half-past tAvo Ave crossed a sina!! 
river, and at half-past four part of large marshes. W'e arn\(‘d 
about six at Darheida, and passed there anotluT small ii\< r. 

The country xvas like that which 1 had tra^<‘r^(<l during the 
last days, full of small hills undidating over xasl plains, inter- 
mixed with extensive marshes. TIua road kc^pt almost conlinuaily 
along the sc*a shore, and the coast is so difficult to land on, that 

s 2 
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it attbrdt'd no othor port than that of Darbcida, which is but 
small. 

The ground is clay mixed with sand, in which some pure sand 
appears. Now and then chalky rocks are met with, and at other 
times slaty clay. The sea-sand is absolutely a composition of 
shells. 

Vegetation was advanced in the same degree, but not so varieil 
in the different sorts of productions as elsewhere; it consisteil ihiefly 
of a kind of palm plants. 

The weather w’^as rather mild in the afternoon ; but somewhat 
lat(*r, heavy showers of rain lK^gan, and contimu'd till nine o’clock 
ill the evening. The thermometer was, about eight o’clock, in the 
tent, at 14“ 8'. and the hygrometer at 98". 


' Tuesday, 1,'lth March. 

• As the rain continued jdl day, 1 was obliged to stJiy till the fol- 
lowing one. Our camp was established without the walls of l)ar- 
beida and on the sea shore. 

Notwithstanding the very bad weather, 1 was able to make 
some astronomical observations, and founil my longitude to Ix' at 
9" 50' 0" W. from the Parisian observatory ; the lalitiuh' was 
33“ 37' 40" N. and the niagn(!tical variation 20' 43' 30" W. 

At one in the afternoon the thennometiT marked l/“, the hygro- 
meter 90“. The wind blew VA.S.W., Here and there some clouds 
covered the sky ; the horizon was heavy, aiul the sea in great 
agitation. 

Harbeida is a small village surrounded with a gn at wall. It is 
a miserable place, and its j)ort very small. 1 was told that llie in- 
habitants belong to the pro\ ince of Uhaotuia. Its small riyer has 
some mills. 

The gtivernor gave my guard an augmentation of four sol- 
diers. 
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Wednesday, 14tli March. 

We rc^iK'wed our journey at half-past sevc'n in the morning, dirc'C’tion 
S.W. At a cjuarter before twelve we passed a brook. At, noon we had to 
onr riiniht a c'ape or ]K)int, reaehinc; into the? sea. At oiu* we entt'red 
a larjic' wood of h'iitisks, whic h stootl very c'lose. At half-past two 
we eros^ed st'veral nrarshes, extendini^ about a mile, and where our 
horses often stuck fast in the mud up to their be llies. At five; we 
eneamped close to the* ruins of a tower chalk'd J^ela llotnui. 

The c*ountry pres<‘ntc‘d vast plains, elose'd with small hills ; wc 
k(‘j)t till' sc'a eontinuallv in si^ht at senne <!istane(‘. 

The ground consists of a calcareous rock, with a thin stratum 
of vc'ue'tabk' earth, niixe'd with clay and sand, and veay ie*rtile. The* 
liiu'st, productions ot nature arise* from it. 

The* weathe*!* was almost eontimiallv e londv, anel towards e've-ninij 
a inihl rain fell. The the'rmomc*te*r at e*ight oV loe k was Kl", and the 
hv,i!;i’onie*te‘i* 1 00 , wind west, with he*avy elonds. 

We j)asse'el twe) elouars, a third erne wa?^ established upon the ruins 
of Le'la Kotina. 

nmtsday, 1,5th Marel . 

We* e‘ontinue-d our road at half-past seve*n, diioe tion S.W. ; at a 
(|uart(*r alte'r e*iuht we* jiass<*d a small rive*r ; and at ten, two elouars 
and twe> farm-houses, ne-ar some' ploui!;he*d Kround. At some* dis- 
tance* the ruins of oliie*r larm-houses we*re* to be* se'e n. At noon we* 
passed thre'C* chapels or he*rmitaii:e‘s, and some* pirdens with small 
house*s. The* plant which is cnitivate*d lie'ie* in abnnelanee* is called 
Uhenna : the women paint the*ir hands and eyc'lids reel with it. 
At two o’ehx k we* arrived at the rii^ht banks ot the* ri\e*r Morbe*a. 
The^ jiassaije* boat was verv small, anel lhe*re* he'iiui no e»the*r, we* we*rc* 
ke*pt live* hours be*torc* all our e;aravan ijot ove r. 

4du* teiwm of Azime>r is situatexl on the* le*ft bank ol the* rive-'i*, in 
whose vicinity we fixed our camp about seven in the evening. 
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'riic cowniry contained vast plains, lasting all the way till noon, 
wluMi ii l>c£>:an to be intermixed with hills, 'i'he sea was always ahont 
a mile dislant. The ground continued the same. The first a])p(“ar- 
aiice of’ vegetation wavS a larg(‘ thick wood of osiers ; afterwards we 
uui all kind of plants, chiefly of the j)alni sort. They vvctc in full 
blossom. 1 saw some ears of barley quite fonned, hut of a small 
gram. 

1^110 weather w'as dark all the morning, but cleared uj) somc’what 
later. At a quarter after eight, the tiK rmonuU'r in tlu* tent sto<ul 
at li?" 8', and the hygrometer at 98°. 

Fi iday, 16th March. 

Thick weather, continually overcast ; showers of rain obliged (a(‘ 
to wait. 

# 

1 profited of a moijumt of sun-shine in the morning, and of the 
passage of Sirius at night, t() calculate the lalitmh' of A;cAMOi{. 
being 33" 18' 46" north, mid the longitude 10° 24' 15" west, from 
the Parisian observatory. This <“alculation may be suscejitible ol‘ a 
trifling mistake, but it will not exceed 12". 

The great moscjue had a pretty aspi'ct, and tlu' town did not seem 
to be ugly. It is fortifu'd wilh walls, but without ditclu's. It has a 
considerable market evejy Friday. Ihdore the town is a. fine suburb, 
Avith an hermitage. 

The river, Avhicli may In* about 150 feet wide, is very deep, and 
of a strong current ; and boats pass it with great difficulty, and 
with danger from the curnait. This gi^'es rise to a saying of the 
inhabitants, that some devils live in it. The h'ft shore on this sjjot 
is high and sti‘('j), but the right one is flat and (‘ven. 1 was told that 
this river conu's Irom the mountains of Tcdla, which is tiu' name of 
the Grc'at Atlas. When J saw it, tlu* water was as red and charged 
with slime as the Nile at tlu* time of its inundation ; it was t her(*fore 
not to be drank without having stood a whih* to settle. There was 
formerly much trade carrietl on upon this river, and it was filled witli 
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vessels. 1 ihouglit the sea about the eigliih ])art of a mile olF ; I coukl 
not see it, but 1 heard its roaring ; and when 1 saw it yesterday, it 
was red lor four to five miles distance from the wali r of the river. 
Tlu' banks of the Morbea have a vegetable ground of sandy clay, 
with chalky stones. 

At eight, in the morning the thermometer was at 13" o', the 
baromefibr at 11^ 6", and the hygrometer at 98*; and at nim* 

ill tlu; evening the thermometer at 12", the barometi'r at 27 9' 9", 

aiul tlu' hygi’oineter at 100" ; wind constantly south-west. .At noon 
the thermometer mounted to 15". 


Saturday, l7th March. 

We renewed oiir route at a (juarter before nine, direction S. S. W. ; 
at ten \m‘ shifted direction to S. E. ; and at a (luarter before five we 
stationed our cainj) near a great dons#'. » 

Tlu* country was crowded with small hills; the ground consisted 
ol \ c'getable sandy clay. 

Vegetation afforded sonu* palm, and plants of the lilly kind, and 
various small plants in blossom. I saw a deal of sowial land, melon 
plantations, fig trees, and other fruits, which delighted me so much 
the more, as I had for many days nu't with nothing but a barren 
country. 

Tlu* weather was entirely overcast. At seven in the evening the 
ilu*rinonieler was at 13 , (he hygrometer at 98°; wind continued 
south-west. 

Tlu* Vheili or < hief of the douar in our vicinity, made im* a jiresent 
of a shee|), a (|uautity of milk, some fowls, barl(*y, and fruit. Tlu* 
tribe was conijiosed of two branches, culled Orlcd d Fanich and 
Orlnl-Fmliaitiiut'i/. 

Sunday, 18th March. 

It rained so very hard since four in the morning, lasting till about 
eight, that we could only move when the sky was clcareiL W<* look 
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our (liroclioii S. S. W. At a quarte r beforo ton wo passed across a 
lari^o market place, which is kept hero every Sunday, near sonu' 
chapels. We took some rest at noon, and conliimod our road 
S. i S. W. 1 had our tents tixe^d at about Jour o’clock, and in the 
vicinity of a douar. 

The country is lirst comj)Osed of small hills, whose tops are ol 
the same heii2;hts ; alterwards we found vast plains, whifh were 
bounded to the south by a larue mountain at about twelve to lifteen 
mih's disjance, and by others lyiuj; still farther to S. hk and S. i ,S. W. 
I have rc'ason to suj)j)ose, that these last ujonnlains join those of 
Tetuan, and the others which are to be s('en Irom llu* road It) IVz; 
but in this part of the country they are liinher, 1 j)resuuie, 
because they approach nearer to the "reat chain of the Mount 
Atlas. 

The ground is a fine rechlish vegetabit' earth, somewhat sandy, 
farming a stratum r;<,ther think. The sand, which is of a (juartz 
kind, contains much red leldspath, lit for bricks. 1 am not abU' 
to <lecide wlu'lher it conu's from the neighbouring mountains, which 
are perha])s of a granite kind ; however, those which 1 saw were 
all of a chalky nature. 

V t'getation was very fine. I saw’ many corn fiidds, melon jilant- 
ations, some beans, and various grains. 

The Aveather Avas shocking. We Avere inundated AA ilh rain ; and 
the wind was so high, that the caravan Avas several times obliged to 
sto]). Later the Avealher got belter. The thermometer Avas, at six 
o’clock, at 12“ 8' ; the hygrometer at lOO. The AA'ind blcAv 8. W. ; 
and the clouds disjiersed. 


Monday, 19th March. 

Our camp broke U]) at half-past seven in the morning. Wt; 
directed to soAith, towards the high mountaiiA Avhich 1 had seen 
yesterday ; and at the foot of At^hich we arrived at a fpiarter before 
noon. 1 shilled my direction to 8. i S. E. ; and at a quarter beion* 
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four 1 discovered tJu* tops of several very liigli mountains, which faced 
us to llie soutli. One of my people told me, that the city of 
Morocco was situated a little beyond tlie highest of the mountains 
then in siglit, and still half covered with snow. We stopj)fed at a 
cpiarter after four. 

We saw plains, from which several lops of high mountains could 
be discovered towards the south-east, and at a great disUuice. At ten 
we began to ascend the neighbouring mountains, which sucrcessivt'ly 
terminated th(‘ horizon. Wluai 1 anivt‘d at the foot of the great 
mountain, it was less than it had appeared to me the day before. 
We tlien passed a valley, and three brooks wlu'ch cross it ; and, 
getting on a little hillock, I discoveml a new horizon, formed t)f low 
hills, and ending at a further distance with the chain of the Allas, 
W'hich commanded the w hole southern j)art of the horizon, and from 
which four gigantic masses, almost standing by themselves, seemed 
to st'parate. What sensations J lelt at th<‘ sight of this famous 
chain ! 

The ground was likt' that of yesterday. Afterwards 1 met thalky 
rocks on the first hillocks ; and the great niounhiin t:onlained from 
toj) to bottom, an<l in horizontal beds, a slaty clay, and clayey slate, 
of the kind which is used for the roofs of houses. 

The ground continued chalky and sandy ; but at four in the after- 
noon 1 found myst^lf on a true b<xl granite reck. I c.vamined it 
clostT, and found it to be gcnuin<‘ granite, but already in a state of 
dissolution, arising from the conversion of feldspath into porcelain 
earth. It wa> of a retldish brick colour, slightly mixed with mica, 
c;rvstaliz(‘d in great plates. Its grain was very uiu'vcn, passing from 
the comst' to the middling, and from the middling to the fine. Tlu'se 
rocks continued to the jdace where we enciimjjcd ; and whilst the 
tints were spreading, 1 got on one of the rocks, fiom w hence I could 
at rny ease behold the colossejjsn masses which spri'ad before my 
sight. T1 m‘ rock on which 1 found myself was fiat as a table, about 
twelve feet square, advancing about fbiu* feel above the ground, 
which it pierced to a very great depth.* 

vor. I. 


T 



Vegetation was very backward ; and tliougli flowers were very 
scanty, 1 found still some means of gathering several curious plants. 
All the day long 1 discovered no ploughed nor sown land. 

1 was told that the high mountain at whose bottom vve had been 
encamping was inhabited by some holy hermits. 

Tht; day was very fine though cloiuly. The ihennorneter was at 
eight in the evening at 10% the hygi'ometer at 98°, the wind S. W. 
1 saw but one village. The spot where we stopped was a real desert. 

Tuesday, 20th Msu’ch. 

Our journey began at eight in the morning, direction south. Al ter 
having crossed threov small rivulets, we stopped at hali-past lour, near 
a dollar, and at a very short distam;e from some mountains. 

The country is (mnposed of plains, which towiirds the sonlh and 
south-east are closed by numbers of small hills, behind which high 
tops of the Atlas, entiijfdy covered with snow, were seiai to rise*. J\Iy 
camp was almost at the bottom of the first row of these mountains. 

The ground presented, upon the first- sight, a slight strata of 
vegetable earth, covering granite rocks, then slaty clay, and lastly 
chalky sand. The sjiot where I had placed my camp was mixed with 
white jasper. 

The vegetation had in general but a dismal appearaiu’e, ext^'jit 
some small places covered with flowers. I did not see one single. 
S])Ot of sown laiifl ; and the whole country contained no doiiars, and 
had the complete look of a desert. 

The weatlrer was fine till two in the afternoon, when a violent 
gust of wind and rain came on. At seven in the evening the ther- 
mometer was at 14°, the hygnimeter at 78°. The wind blew west, 
and the sky was covered with clouds. 

Wednesday, 21st March, 1804. 

At half-past seven we procetnled onwards, directing our course, 
to the south ; and we hafl soon to ascend the mountains. At nine 
we arrived at the top, and Qiscovered the town of Morocco. We 



descended again, and entered at ten o’clock into the plains of 
Morocco. At noon we came to a very long bridge over the river 
Temify which we passed. I ordered my company to halt till 
half-past one, and soon afterwards made my entry into tlie town, 
which was the end of our journey. 

Tlic country preseiited at first the mountain ; after that some 
plains, which were bounded by the chain of the Atlas towards the 
south and south-east. On the west it seemed unlimited. 

The soil of the mountain is slaty clay and slate, fit for roofs, Avith 
much micacious schiste. This rose; out of the ground in thin per- 
pendicular slaty strata, which dccoinjiosing from the c’ontact of the 
atmosphere, ri'inain insulated, and have the appearance ol an 
immense church-yard, AAath perpendicular tomb-stones. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

ARRIVAL AT MOROCCO. GENEROSITY OF THE SULTAN. — SEMELALIA. — THE 

.sultan’s DKTARTURE. ALI BEY’s journey TO WOGAJOORE. ITIE SAHHARA, 

MOGADOIIE. PUBLIC FKSTIVAL.S. RETURN TO MOROCCO. 

Sultan was highly satisfied with my arrival at Morocco ; so 
wore Muley Abdsulem and all my fih'nds at court. Soon after 
my arrival, the Sultan sent me a quantity of milk from his table, as 
a sign of his alfection ; and Muley Ahdsnlem did the same. Xext 
day 1 Availed on them, and received new tokens of their friendshi|» 
and esteem, which seemed to incnxise daily. 

Some days afterwards, the Sultan made me a jiresent of some 
considerable testates, whicli, independently of my OAvn funds, 
enabh^d me to maintain the expences which my rank reipiiriHl. 
I was at home, w hen one of the Sultan’s ministers was introiluced, 
presenting me a Firman, by which the Sultan made nu‘ an absolute 
donation of a villa called Semelalia *, with estaU\s belonging to it, 
and consisting of lands, palm tree, olive tree jilantations, kitcdien 
gardens, &c. And besides this, a house in the town was attached 
to them, know n by the name of Sidi Benhamcd r)n(|ueli. 

The chateau and the jilantations of Semelalia had been constructed 
by the Sultan Sidi Mohamed, father to Muley Soliman, who made 
of it his favourite habitation. The choicest fruit trees were jilauted 
there ; anil the gardens were in a very agreeable state. Abundant 
waters, brought, to them from the Mount Atlas, improved the 
charms of this estate, which Avas nearly a mile in extent. It was 
surrounded by Avails. The large fields and palm tree plantations 
were without the walls and within them the pleasure garden. 


* See Plate VII. 
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kiidicii garden, and olive plantations, had each separate individual 
eiuiosures. 

The house in the city was large. It was built by Benhain<‘d 
Diujueli, W'ho was a favoiu'ite minister, and vvho governed the. 
empire a long while. A part of the house and the lialhs were of a 
n'gular and handsome construction ; but tlie nanainder, tliough 
very s])acious, was but of a mean appearance. These donations an^ 
still my property. Tlie Firman, which put me into possession of 
them, is dated tlu; 29th Dulhaja of the 1218th year of the Hegira, 
nth April 1804.* 

As the Sultan was to go a few days afterwards foj' Mequinez, and 
wished to make my stay in the empire as ugieeabl<‘ as jjossiblc, he 
tlesirt d that I should proceed to Suera or Mogador, to partake of a 
jjjirty of })leasure there. He tlierefore ordered the three Pashas of 
the provinces of Hhalia, Sdienna, and Sus, to join all their troops 
at Mogador. i 

In order to conform myself to the Sultan’s intention, I left 
Morocco on Thursday 2()th of A|)ril at noon. Our road inclined 
to S. W. and W. S. W. At four 1 crossed a small river ; and an 
hour afterwards, having passed a second rixer called I 

ordered our camp to be placed on its left banks. 

The country is a vast plain, open to the cast and west, but bounded 
on the north and south by small mountains, and on the south-east by 
a chain of the Atlas. 

The ground is calcareous sand, and a tnie desert, affording 
nothing but Ijriars ami osiers. 

The weather was calm and clear, but very bot. 

My camp was composed of five tents ; one for mys(*lf, a si'cond 
for my Fakihs, a third for the kitchen, a fourth foi‘ tli(‘ s(“r\’ant.s, and 
the fifth for my guard, consisting of four black sokliers of the 
Sultan’s horse guard. I had left all my carriages at Moroi:co, and, 
what was worse, my medicines ; this inconvenienced me. as 1 felt 
myself somewhat indisposed. 

* See Plate VII. 
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Friday, 27tli March. 

Al eight in the morning we pursued our course S.W. and W. S.W. 
At eleven we crossed a small river, and at five in the evening 1 
ordered our tents to be fixed, after having pass(*d the river Schou- 
schdoua, which, like the others, runs from S.E. to N.W 

The country was of the same nature as 1 found it yesterday. The 
chain of the Atlas seemed now a great way off ; one of its branclu^s, 
the lowest, terminated the horizon in the south. In the aftt^rnoon 
we passed a tract, full of hillocks, and to the north of us 1 per- 
ceived a mountain, which seemed to be (piite insulated. 

The ground is of a hard clay marl. The shores of the river were 
covered with fine kitchen gardens, which seemed to be full of ])Oj)u- 
lation ; a number of women with unveiled faces were washing in 
the river. My indisposition increased ; I was at abo\it s(‘ven degrees 
and a half from the tVopic, the weather was excessive ly hot, and 
finding myself without any medicines, 1 was afraid of getting 
seriously ill. 

Saturday, 28th March. 

Nh)twithstanding niy illness, we set off at eight in the morning to 
the W. and afterwards W.S.W. At noon we ptis.sed near a small 
number of houses and some chapels, which are called Sidi Moktard. 
From four o’clock we found some houses that lay scattered like 
farm houses ; as we arrived at about fiM^ o’clock near one of these 
houses, which was closi? to a douar and to a fine brook, I profited 
of this situation, and ordered our tents to be spread. 

The ground at the beginning afforded some marl, mixt with 
reddish clay, and afterwards some calcareous rocks, covxTed with a 
thin stratum of vegetable earth, containing numberless almond- 
like chalky jjebbles, and some (juaiiz. 

The country we passed in the morning was flat, but in the after- 
noon we had continually to ascend and descend hills, between which 
we fixed our tents. 
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The weather was cloudy, and the wind blew sharp from the west \ 
I felt myself a little better from drinking a (]uantity of lemonade ; 
tliis refreshing beveragje was very beneficial to me. 

Vegetation was very scanty on the plain ; but towards evening 1 
saw some lands well sown, and various plants in blossom. 


Sunday, 29th Marcli. 

VVe broke up our camp at a quarter alter eight in the moruiiig, 
incoming west, afterwards west-soutli-west, and continuing so till 
ftnir in the afternoon, when we stojjped. 

The <<uintry consisted entirely of pleasant mountains, which 
contained some lonely houses. This makes it look like Switzerland, 
but many of them were in a state of decay. From the tops of some 
of these mountains wt; discovered a vast mountainous country, as 
w<.‘ll to south as to north. At three in the aftpnoon 1 perceived the 
sea and the coast of Mogador. 

The ground is tioinposcd of chalky rocks, covered with a slight 
bed of vegetable earth, a mixture of chalk and sand. 

Tlu' vegetation was ('xcelkait ; they were about reaping barley. 
Numberless j)lants in bloom gave a charming aspect to the vountry, 
but above all, the quantities of trees which in this country are 
called Argdns. 

This precious tree multiplies by itself, without requiring any 
assistance ; all the trouble it gives to man consists in gathering its 
fruit, which forms a kind of very thick olive, yielding a great 
quantity ol oil proj)er for all uses. 

Though in genenil I must refer to the scientific pail of my travels 
for the description of the plants, yet the great utility of the above 
tree induces iiu* to say a few words on it here. 

It seems that liiiniieus has pul this plant in the genus ol the 
llhamnus or ShleroxUus kind ; he calls it liliamnm siculus in his 
system, and in his herbiu’y SideroxHus spinosus. The learned 
botanist Dryander calls it Rhamnus pent a phyllus ; but the learned 
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Mr. Schushocy Danish Consul at Morocco, who has examined the 
plants of this country more closely than any other person, has fol- 
lowed the woriljy bc)tanists Rtitz and Wildenow, who have calletl it 
Elaeodendron Argan. 

Mr. Schusboe’s description is nndoiibtcilly the most complete ; 
«oine little differences from it will be seen in the scientific part of 
my journey. 

This tree was in full fructification as T passed. It is thorny, 
and on the fruit is a great quantity of resinous gluten, which might 
become ust‘ftil to t^hemists. The pulp of the fruit, after the extrac- 
turn of the oil, affords a fim? food for oxen. This part was eovert'd 
with a wood t>f these trees, of ten to twelve days journey, extending 
from north to south, in which the inhabitants have no other trouble 
but to gather the fruit. Woultl it not be possible to transplant this 
interesting tree into the southern parts of Euro])e ? Sueh an acqui- 
sition would, in my opinion, be worth more than the addition of a 
province. 


Monday, 30th April. 

We renewed our journey at half past ten in the morning, in tlic 
direction of W.S.W. An hour after we came out of the wood, 
j)assed some moveable sandy hills, and a little after twelve' we 
arrived at .SWra orMogador, which was the end of our (‘xpedilion. 

The country jwesented no change from that which we j)as8ed yes- 
terday. The sandy plain into which we had come may with truth be 
called a hi lie Suhut'a j the wind is there* of a surprising rapielity, 
and the sand so extremely fine, that it fe>rms on the gremnel se>ine 
waves, which^ lemk like*, those e)f the sea. These waves rise' up se) 
fast, that in a very few hours a hill of about 20 te) 30 feet high is 
Iransportcd from one place to ane)ther. 1 never thought it ])e)ssible, 
anel diel not believe it till I was convinecel eef it by my own c'yes. 
'rhis transportation of these hills, however, docs not take place all 
e)f a suelelen, as is generally believed, anel it is by no means caj>able 
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of snrprizins; find buryinpj a caravan whic h is on the march. It is 
easy to describe the manner in whieli tliis transj)osition of the lulls 
iakes place' : tiu' wind sweepinj:;' continual ly Iron j ihe surraec' the sand 
with an astonishini^ rapidity, Ihe surface of I he ground lowt-rs ('vc'iy 
moment ; but the (piautity of sand in llu' air increasing as (juiekly by 
sneeessiAc' waves, cannot support itsc'lf tla'ie, but falU in hea|)s, and 
forms a new hill, and the [flaee which if oeenpic'd bi'fore h'vel, and 
lo<»ks as if it had been swept. It is lu'cc'ssary fo guard llu' eyes and 
month against the (juantily ol sand which is always Hying about 
in tlu' air. 

This second siihara may be, at the |)1ace where; it must be passe'd, 
about a mile' and a hall wide' ; the traveller must take e'are te> ke'C'p 
always l<> the' e'ast, in e)rele'r le) ave)id bc'ing lost in the' winilings, 
which must be' maele in the' luieldh' ol the' hills eti sanel whieh boemd 
the' sight, anel which shift fre>m one spe»t te) aneethe'r se) e)lte'n, as to 

le'avc' nothing to be* se’e'ii but the; sky anel sailel, without any maik 

by whie h e)nr posit ieui can be; kne)wn ; eve'ii the; de'e'|)e'st Je)otste'p 
in the' sanel e)f e'ilh(*r man or horse' disa])pears the me)ment the' le)ot 
is I'aised. 

The' immensity, the swiftne'ss, and the' everla-'ling motion e)f he'se 
wave's elisturb the sight beilh ol men a;id boast , so that tlu'v are 

alme)st ce)nlinually mare'hing as il m the' ekuk. Ihe; e;ame'l gi\e's 

he're' a pre>e)f e)f his gre-at sujie'rieu'ity ; his le>ng iie'ck, pe'ipe'iielieai- 
larly e'reeteel, remove's his lu'ael fremi the' giounel anel fnun the' thie'k 
part e)f the e; .o es ; his e'yes are; we'll deiende'el by thie k e'ye'-liels, 
large ly pie)\iele(i u ith hair, anel Avhie h he ke'e ps hall shut ; Ihe e on- 
striictie)!! of his tee't, l)re)ad and cushion-like', preve'nls his Ire'ading 
ek'ej) into the sanel ; his le)ng legs e'nable him to ])ass the; same spae c 
with only half the number of ste‘i)s of any other animal, and tlu'ie'- 
fe)re' with less fatigau'. These advantages give him a soliel and e'asy 
gait on a gre)und where all e)ther aninuals walk with slow, she)it, anel 
une'crtahi steps, and in a te)lte‘ring manne'r. Henea; the; eauu'l, 
inte'iideel by nature for these; je)urneys, allejrds a new motive ol 
VOL. I. ^ 
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praise to the Creator, who in liis wisdom lias gi\'(*n the (.’amel to tlic 
African, as the rein-deer t(> the LapIandiT. 

The lown of Sou(h-a, winch is found on the maps under th(> name 
of Moi-ador, was built hv Sultan Sidi Mohamed, father to the 
jnesent Sultan. It is of a reij^ular construct ion, and its high build- 
ings gi\e a, tolerable vi(‘W tor Alriean citii's. 7lu‘ gr(*at niarket- 
plac^e, which is surrounded witli arcades, is handsome ; the stri'C'ts 
an* ri'gular, hut too narrow. Tin* town is surrounded with walls, 
and (U'fended by some pieces of cannon, which are jilaci'd towards 
the laud-sid(', in order to pri'vent the incursions of llu* Aralis. 
On the sea-side is a battery, much elevated, which strikes in front, 
but the embrasures are so narrow*, that the cannon ha\’e little room 
to play, and are used with some diflii ulty ; this batliTv contains also 
some mortars. The last embrasure on the south side forms an angle 
with the Hank, and holds a large cannon, w hich def(*nds tin* entrance 
of the |)ort. ^ 

The port is formed by a canal, which makes an island at the 
south-w’t'st part, of the town. I ivas told that it. is not very sale ; 
however, an English frigate was riding there at anchor. The 
t'utrance of the [lort has another battery, which is belter than the 
former: large magazines of a lery good coustruction are established 
between these batteries. 

The island w hich forms the [lort may be about a mile in diameter, 
and is about half a mile distant from the shore ; several cannon are 
jilanted for its defence. This island serves to confine prisoners of 
state. 

Notwithstanding these fortifications, the town of Soucra would 
not be abb* to stand an attack of any vigour, as it contains no other 
water but that which is taken from the river, at a mile’s distance. 

My residence at Mogador was very dull, this place being confined 
bv a desart of flying sand, which makc's it impossibh* to walk out. 
It has no gardens ; but about a mile fuitlu'r off some mountains 
appear, covered witli w*<}ods of argan trees, and a fine vegetation. 
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The vic('-ronsiils and meix-hanls of various European nations, who 
Jive ai Sonera Jonn a liind oi eolony, whieli is inereased l)y tlu* .lew 
men iusnts of tlu* eountry : lliese latter enjoy lien* nmcli more* 
lil)eiiy than at any other [)laee in ih(‘ ein[)ire ; they are even per- 
mitted to wear the Enro[)ean dress, ami to live lik(‘ the im'rehants 
of other nations ; tlu'y are the riehest, elass, hut trom time to iinu^ 
(hey are compelle<l to j)ay deaiiy Jor these advantages hy the most 
shocking oppressions. 

Dining tlie ten days that 1 staid at Sonera tin* weather was very 
ehangeahk' ; I made, however, some excellent ohsi'rvations, hy 
which 1 was ahli' to aseerlain the latitndt' at 31 32^ N., and the 

longitude 1 1" 55'' 45''^' W. (rom tlu* Parisian observatory. 

During tln-se ten days tlu* jiashas of Ilhaha, o( Cherma, and ol 
Sons, who wiTt* here with their troops, ga.vi^ me tlu* sp(*i‘taele ot 
some horse-iaees, of sham-tights repres(*nling their I)at1,h*s, and 
of some exercises with lire-aruis, in which tlu*V s(piandered a deal of 
gnn-powd(*r, aiul made mneh iioisi*. On om* of these days they 
gave me a snmjitnons dinner in oiu^ of the sultan's mansions, sitnali;d 
in a wood on the mountains; at om* rilnin tfom it we w(*ri* aixom- 
panied hy more tluin a thousand horsemen, who amused themst*lves 
with horse-racing and sham-fighting*. Wi* wi-nt altc’wards to a 
palace which the sultan Sidi Mohanu*d had lK*en eonstrueting in tlu* 
sand plain; 1 found in one of its rooms a falcon, which had hetai 
hiding itself; 1 took it along with nu*. 

Sonu* mom.eiits afterwards, as wi* wen* crossing a shallow river, 
one of tlu* soldiers, who was not far from me, dist*ov<*red a large fish, 
about two fet*t aiul a half long, and which was stunned with tlu* 
noise of tlu* passage of the horses ; the soldier tlu*ri*fore fomul it 
easy to thrust his sword through it, and jiresented it to nu*. It is 
impossible to deserilu* the happy onu*ns which tlu* (apture of the 
bird and of the fish afforded my ( ompanions. 

Having terminated these amusements, to the participation of which 
the inhabitants of Mogailor were lulmittial, 1 returned to Morocco, 

• See Piute VIII. 
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escorted by al)oul fifteen horse, who were commanded by an officer. 
1 bad occasion on this journey to make us(‘ of the umbrella, which 
is resen (‘d for the sultan, liis sons, and brelhren, and ])rohibited to 
every other individual. 

1 returned by the same road on which I came, and as my name 
and rc])utation laid now be(tomc known anti was prect'dinji me, all 
t he inhabitants of the neitThbouring douars of tiu' road waited lor me 
to receive mt* in ct'rt'intmy : the armed nien, on lunsebat^k, formt'd 
a hed”;(‘, and were the first who saluted me with a low' bow', and wilb 
the cry of “ Alhih iclxirlf omor Sidintt," “ God bless the tlays oi Our 
Lord tlu'V wert' f(dlowed by the old tnen and children, w ho paid 
me the same comjdimeni, and offered me a j)ot of milk, which 
t»;(‘nerally is sour, as they prt'fer it in that state; J was obliged t<» 
tasU' it. Tht'V all re([ut'sted me to stay in tiu'ir country; ami tht' 
women, who wert* hiddt'u behind the tcaits or rocks, made them 
t'cho with their shouts* of piercing aj)j)lause. 

As these salutations were repeated ;it ev(Ty inoimMit, I was unabh' 
to comply with (wery invitation ; llu'y w(*r(‘ therefore satisfied with 
asking me to pray for them; to which 1 ;icc(ale(l most williuiily, 
fif^iu^ up my hanils and sayin^’ a prayer; for wliich tlu'y ('xpressed 
th(‘ir thanks by borst'-races and the firiiiii; olf of '.inns. 

When 1 arrived at a place where I was to stop ;ill ni^hl, tlie same 
(‘(‘remonies Avere r(“p(‘aled, and the chief inhabitants of the tribe, or 
of t hedouar, headi’d by the sheik, wailed on me, and presented me 
with a lari!;e shct'p, or sonu' couscoussou, barley, fowls, fruit, &c. 
which tlu'y d(‘liv(‘red to my steward, liio iled the principal of them 
to tak<‘ tea w ith me, and atlx'r havinij; staid alaait half an hour or an 
hour, they retired proud of the hosj)i{alily which they had shewn 
me, and hiuhly satisfied with my reception. 

At iny departure in the inoniin^-, the horse-ract's, the bonfires, 
the shouts of tlu* women wen* rej)eated, and coutiiuu'd till my arrival 
at Morocco, on Tuesday lolli of Mav. 

ft ft' 
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CHAP. XV. 

DESCRIPTION OF MOROCCO. SAINTS. PALACE OF THE SULTAN. JEWS. 

GARDENS. RAVENS. LEPERS. THE ATLAS MOUNTAINS. UKEREUS.— 

VOCAIIULAKY OF THIS LANGUAGE. 

T he town of Marrdksh, or Morocco, whicli is llic .'intient (“ipital 
of the kini^doin of the same name, lias been mined by a nmn- 
ber of sneeessive wars, and tlejiojmlated liy llu' plai^ne, and n^jire- 
sents at this moment only a shailoiv of its fornu'r prosperity, when 
it contained about seven hundred thousand souls, whosi* industry 
muintained its au;ricidture, arts, and trade. Jt contains, at this 
moinenl, hardly thirty thousand inhabitants. 

Th(‘ walls which surround the toivn ha\ c* survived the ravai;(*s of 
time' and of man, and give- some* jiroof of the* former splendor of this 
{ilace ; tliey embrace' a circumfcTC'iic'C ol about se\ t‘n mile's, the' inte- 
rior of which is c'ovc'i'c'd with ruins, or converted into jj;ardc'ns*, the, 
rc'maindc'r forms Uk* present town, and lhoui>h tiu' walls of the house's 
art' in a line', and Ibrm strc'e'ts; yet. there are many gre'at, sjiaces left 
wholly uneie e upieel. 

1 made a gre'at many astronomical obse'i vations, and found the 
loiii^itude of my hemse' calle'd Ilcitliained Diujudi, and sitnate'd almost 
in the? (T'liter ol the' e-ircumfe're'nce of the' walls, to bt' If 55' -15'^ W. 
fremi the' observatory at Paris, the latitueie; .‘fl 5" X. and the 
mai^nt'tie'al ele'clination 20' 40'' W. 

The slret'ts of the toAvn are v'ery uneve'n in wielth, and the' same 
strt'et is in some ])laces vt?ry lar^e, anel in olheis very small. 4'ht' 
entries to house's, eif conseepie'iie e, are formt'd by lane s, so narrow 
and creioke'd th:it a lieirse' ean with elillicully pass I'nem ; whit h e nables 
the' grandt'es in times of rebelliem to defentl tht'ir houses a^aiust the; 


* Sec Plate IX. 
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rabble, and also in the difrerent wars of the .slierifs for the succession 
to the lliroiK*; lu*nc(‘ four or six iiu'ii are sidlicienl to defend one of 
these lanes, and to make il iinassailablt*. The houses are like foils, 
and mine was like; a slronij castle. 

The ardiilccture of the house's of Meu'oeco is the same as that eif 
the oihe'r cities eif the empire ; that is to say, the* house's have a e'emrt- 
yarel, with galle'i’ie's or corrielors surrounding them ; with lemg anel 
narrow roeims inside' ; tlu'y have no light but frenn the eleiors. The 
princi[)al Imuses have' two or nmre such e-ourt-yards ; 1 hael five; te) 
mine'. Very few mansions ha\e windows towareU the' stri'e't. Seve'- 
ral hemse's are' built e)f stone, but nmst eif thenn aie' made' e)f nientar 
coinpose'el of lime, e'arth, and sanel, whie h is be'ate'ii between twei 
planks fixe'el te> (lie twei surfae es of the' wall, anel this is e;alle'el I’abbi. 

The city ol Meirex'e'e) e emlains sev'e*ral pnblie; sejuares eir marke;t 
place's; but, like' the' ^stre'ets, they are- neit pave'el, anel are there'fore 
very flirty when it rains, anel e;ove‘red with dust in dry wc'athe'r. 

Amongst the great number eif m<)st|ne;s at Moreicco, six of iheiu 
may be distinguishe*el leir their size. The princijial ones are* El Kutu- 
hid, El Moazinn, anel that of Boiions. The; meisejue' El Enfubid 
stands by itse'lf in the; mielelle of a vc'ry large o[)e'n sepiare ; it is of an 
elegant are hitecture, anel its rninare't, whie h is vewy high, has great 
re'semblance te> that of Sallc'c. The mosejue' of Benious was built 652 
years ago ; it is e>f a large size, but of a strange; e;e)nstruct iein, uniting 
ancie'iit and modern architecture ; be'caeise a great part e)f it has been 
rebuilt in mealern time’s. The mosepic El Moazimi, which is about 
300 years old, steieid near my heiuse, .and is a really magnifice'nt 
buileling; ten ministers are e'lnpleiyed in its sc'rvice'; their wage’s are; 
but trifling, anel ha^ e* been assigne’d to the’in by the; sultan from the 
funds of the mosejue; ; thc’y are, thc'refbre, like all othe;r ministc'rs of 
Moroe;e;e), obligc’el te) work, or to ce)nimit pious frauds of talismans, 
eScc. which the;y sell fur the cure of diseases, poisoning Avounds, 
witehe raft, or other accidents, in order to get their lie ing. 

The' saint and ])atron of Morocco is Sidi Bdahhess ; his mosque is 
like that of Mulei Edris at Fez, composetl of a square saloon, covered 
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with an ocianj^iilar cupola, and carved and painted with arabesques, 
and on the out side* covered with varnished and coloured tiles. The 
sepulchre of the saint is coveit'id with many pieces of woollen 
and silk, the one above the other; the chest for the alms is on its 
side, 'i'he floor and part of the walls are co vert'd with caipets and 
other ha n clings. 

Afljoining the saloon or inos(|ue thert* are various court-yards, with 
arcades and rooms to lodge the poor, the maimed, the invalids, or 
the old ; t hese prt'sent a most shocking sight ; for, besidt's the fright- 
ful sj)ectacle of evils, there is also an t'litire want of those wise regu- 
lations which are observed in Europe in t^stnblishmt'nts ol this kind. 
Kigl/fccN hundred lurctchcft of both sexes art? acUially pro\ idt'tl lor in 
this establishment by means of the alms and funds of the mostpie. 

This sanctuary serves as an asylum tor thost* who are proset^uted by 
despotism ; frtnii this ])lat‘e they can negociate to obtain their pardon, 
and wait till they safely rejoin society, eertaii that this asylum Avill 
lU'ver be violatetl. There is, ht>wevt'r, no positive l:iw in /iivour of 
this immunity ; but it is fountled on the ])ublie t>])inion ; and if a 
sultan were to infrini;e it by an abust* of power, he would cause a 
revohition. How respectable is a prejudice like this! so useful to 
humanity, in a country where the inhabitant, dcjuived of all ( ivil 
protection, lives in tlu? abyss of tlie most shocking (;. '>j)otis)n ! . . . . 
Tht* chit'f ol this establishment bears tlu* title ol E! Kui/«tddem or 
ancient, like that of Mu hi Kdris at Fez; he is ecjually resp(*eted, 
and is almost looked u|)on as a. saint. 1 m:iy incnliou here, that the 
two gr<*atest saints of all the emj)ire of Morocco are Sidi Aii Bcnha- 
mdi, who resitles at Ji'uzeiu^ and Sidi Alarbi Beutuii/e, who li\ es at 
Ted/a. 

These two saints dt'cide almost on tlu' fate of the whole eujpire, 
as it is supposed that they attract, the blessings of heaven on the 
country. The departments which they inhabit have no T’asha, no 
Kaid or Governor of the Sultan; the inhabitants of them j)ay no 
kind of tribute, and are entirely nded by thost* tw o siiinls under a 
kind of theocracy. The veneration whit h they enjoy is so great. 
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ihai upon orcMsions \\hrn' tlioy visil, tlio j)roviiifcs, t!io Governors 
take Iheir orders and advice. They preach submission to ihe Sultan, 
dome sli(' j)eace, and the j)ra( lice of virtue. Tliey receive consider- 
able presents and alms, and tlu'ie is not a woman in the empire, 
that wmikl not .seek an occasion to consult them when they come 
within reach. Uj^on such religious (‘xcursions, they are followed 
by a crowd of poor w ho sini;' llie praises of Allah and of all holy 
persona <j:;es. A numla'r <af arnu'd men are continually in their re- 
tiinu', ami ready to delend the <livine cause with thrdr weapons. 

I have already mentioned that this holiness is hereditary in soim* 
families: the father ol' Sidi Ali was a J2;ieat sainf; JSidi Ali is now 
as much venerated, and his son JSidi Bentzami bci»ins already to 
b(‘(“ome so. As the productive ])Ower is tin* iiift of heaven, these 
saiids enjoy it in a most distin^uislu'd manner, for Sidi Ali keej)s a 
number of ne'tjro women, and has a i^reat many childnai. Besides 
his lawful wi\es andl his common concubines, Sidi Alarbi kce})S 
eit^hleen youtn*; lu'gro i 2 ;irls. 

I had oncf the honour ofjin interview with Sidi Ali when became 
to Morocco ; he (|niete<l some scniples in my too delicate con- 
science. 1 made him a little jnesent of about fifty pounds, and he 
returned me a lion’s skin, on which he had been in tlu: habit of say- 
ing his praytTs for thirteen years. Besides this he gave me a quan- 
tify of sweetmeats, and a largt' botth* of lemon syrup, which he is 
used to mix with his tea. I (lit! not fail to ])raise it Inghly. This 
holy man, free from all worldly interest, employ(‘d the money which 
I had given him, and that which he had been raising by alms, in the 
pure base of guns and other weapons for the defenders of the faith 
who ('scorted him. 

Sidi Ali was about fifty years old. He had around ruddy coloured 
face, lively tyes, and a small beard white as snow ; he was of a low 
stat ure, full and well proj)ortioned. His dress was always the same ; 
it consisted of a kind of shirt or small white w oollen caftan, a little 
turban, and a sort, of Hhaik or light woollen cloth, which covered 
his head and hung down beliind, anti on the sides like a small cloak. 
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Ho spoke a liltlo ihroii^^h tlic nose, but with rmioli sweetness. Tiie 
eldest son of tliis saint follows the rootstej)s of his fatijer, and riot- 
withstanding his youth, begins to |>artak(‘ of his sanctity. H(‘ is only 
twenty-six years of at^ts hut taller a, ml larj^er than his father, and 
inueh r('<lder in the face. The saint was aeeoinpanied by other sons, 
whieli he had by his lu gro women, and was on Ifis jourtu'y placed 
on a litter suspended hetwecai two mules, w hich was lon<; enou/^h 
for him to stretch on aftt'r the fatigue of his fervent prayers w Inch 
hc‘ says in onU'r to attrat^t the blessings ot Heaven on the country. 
I did not see Sidi Alarhi who was at T(‘dla, hut 1 became ac- 
(puiinted with one of his nephews, Avho came in his naim*. Jit* was 
so stout. It'd, and fat, that he could hardly hreatlu' ; and ] was 
tokl that Sidi Alarhi is still taller anti lar^tr, a prooi that lastintj; 
and mortification imjiairs nt'ilher the lu'alth nor the vit^tnir of tlu' 
saints. Notwithstaiulinij; his size, Sidi Alarhi is said to ht* easy on 
horseback, anti a. clever shot. Tht'ie were ynforlnnately some tlilli- 
culties existiiiii; ht'lwet'n him and the Sultan Aliiley Soliman on ac- 
count ofa mostjue, which the latter hatl been huildiui;: atTt'tlla, and 
which the lormer hatl chani;ed intt> stables; very likt'ly somt' little 
w ant of attention luitl been the c;Tdst' t»f this tlisrt'specl. The Sultan, 
to ajipeast! the Imly man, svmt him a present of a thousantl tlucats, 
anti the saint retnrnetl a thousantl sheej) it) the Sultan. 

There are nine <i;ates intti Morocco. The Avails which suri'ountl 
the toAvn are prt'tty thick, very hi<i;h, and Ifom the outside pro- 
vitled with ttiAvers, excejit the sitle tm which the Sultan's jialact* is 
situated ; on this part the towers are likt' a citatit 1 which ctmnnands 
the town. These AA'alls are. for the greatest part matle tabhy or 
earth beaten with lime. 

The palace tifthe Sultan is situated out of the town on the south- 
east side. It is composed of a group of Aast buildings. Ih'sides 
the apartments for the Sultan, for his sous, lor Muk'i Abdsulem, 
and for the Avhole legions of wonu-n w ho belong lo cA i'ry ojk' of 
them, it also contains several pleasure and kitclu'ii gardens. The 
diffen'ut oflicers belonging to the court lane also tiu'ir sipjuale 
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lodgings at the palace. Two mosques and inimcnse court yards or 
squares where the Sultan holds his ineschouars or j}ublic audiences, 
form also a part of this labyrinth of walls, which gives them the 
appearance of a town. The whole of it contains about three miles 
in circumference. 

In order to get into the real palace we must first pass the three 
immense court yards or squares of the meschouar, alt(Twards a 
fourth where the guard house is kej)t, then into another, in the 
middle of which is a cohba or small sijuare houst* some fet t hightT 
than the ground. I’lic interior of this house is coven'd with carpets 
and furnished with cushions. Here tin; high otiicers ()r tlu* courl and 
of the service are sitting to wait the orders lioin the ISultan. It is 
like an anti -chamber; dinner and supj>er arc served to those who 
stay there. This court yard leads into an anti-room where the j)ages 
and another guard arc established, and thence into a gju'den which 
contains two small wooden houses, in one of which the Sultan re- 
ceives those who wait on him. 

The garden is of a regular form and planted with orange trees. 
It is handsome, regular, and contains many flowers and aromatic 
plants. The women never visit them ; they have gardens to 
themselves, into which I could not get admittance. Between the 
two cobbas there is a small pillar on which an lu)rizontal sun dial 
is placed. Having one day brought my instruments with me, I ob- 
served the passage of the sun in order to take the latitude from this 
point, and I marked the jiillar to rectify the position of the dial 
which had been a little deranged. The Sultan was present at these 
operations. Upon another day the Sultan himself shewed me the 
interior of the palace, and some very handsome apartments which 
were constructed in the European manner, with large windows looking 
into the garden, and a fine square saloon which had no fiimiture 
except some carpets ; but the staircase is badly placed, dark and very 
mean. The same garden contains a passage which conducts to the 
house of Muley Abdsulem, situated near the palace. This passage 
is not guarded, but its doors are always shut ; a porter opens them 



to the Sultan, to Mulei Abdsulem, and to me ; nobody else daring 
to enter int o them without an express order from the Sultan. The 
house of Mulei Abdsulem, which is also very large, had likewise a 
garden before its entry. 

The quarter for the Jews was by itself about a mile round, and 
situated between the enclosure of the palace and of the city. It was, 
like the others, half ruined, and contained nothing remarkable, but 
a well-stocked market place. The gate, whic;h Avas shut during 
tiight and on Saturdays, was kept by a Kai'd. 

Morocco is said to contain about two thousand Jews, Avho all live 
in their quarter, and, of whatever age or sex they be, they dare not 
come into the town unless b.ire foot. Tliey are treated with the 
utmost contemjjt. Their dress is black and shabby, such as the 
Jews of Tangier. Their chief sckmus to be a good kind of man, he 
often came to me and was as inisc*rably dressed as all the rest. 
Among the women of this rtdigion who go i|ito the streets Avith un- 
veiled facies, J have sec'u some that were h.andsome, and ca en of 
grcAat beauty. Most of them are of a fair comjdexion. Their rose 
and jasmin faces would charm Europeans ; their dc'licate features 
are very expressive*, and thc'ir eyes enchanting. These perfect 
beauties, Avoiihy to serve as models to a Grecian sculptor, aretre-ated 
with disdain, and, like all the others, obliged to walk barefoot, and 
to prostrate ihemse'lve s before ugly negro women aa ho live with the 
musAilmen. The male infants of the .Je^ws are also handsome*, but 
as they grow uj) they get common, and the Je*Avs of a certain agcA 
are all ugly. It is jiossibh* that the shocking slavc'ry in Avhich they 
live may cause* this changei in their countenajices. 

The JcAVs exe'rcise seweral .arts and professions. They are* the 
only goldsmiths, tinmen, and taylors that are at Morocco. The 
Moors arc the shocmakeArs, carpenters, masons, smiths, and Hhaik 
wa'avers. 

The toAvn of Morocco was formerly surrounde'd Avith gardens anel 
plantations, Avhich exte-nded to a great elistanee. In orde*r to water 
these gardens the; Avater Avas conducted from many thousanels of 
fountains, which had their sources in the mountains of the Atlas, by 
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ronrhiits or open rivulets, or by some subterraneous aqueducts. 
Of all these \'ast works there are iiotlun«; but ruins to Ije seen, and 
it is painful to observe the destruction of tlicsi' numerous canals and 
I lie tl(‘s(‘rts which are now rcjilacing a Ibrmcr fertile and productive 
ground. Tlu're are, however, still'some conduits remaining, M'hich 
j>rovide the net'cssaiy water, an<l furnisli several gardens. The 
a(jueduct which carries tlu' waU‘r to Semelalia is so large, that when 
I ordtTcd it to b(‘ cleaiu'd the men walked in it to a great distanett'. 
This water is ('xcc'llenl. 

The most common plant in the vicinity of Morocc o is the palm- 
date-tree. It grows to a prodigious height, but its fruit is not of 
so good a quality as that of Tafilet, they do not <*ven keep dry for a 
year. They are calk'd Billoh. 

I have seen at fSemelalia as well within as without its ('uclosure a 
number of tlu'se date trees, and olten eat the jiith of the tree, which 
has an ex('ellent taste. 

In a wood of palm trees between Semelalia and Morocco there is 
a kind of republic of crows, w hose manners are very cairioiis. Kvery 
morning at break of (lay tlu'y sej>arate on all side's in order to fetch 
provisions from a gieat distance', and not one of tlu'in remains on 
the' tre'es or in the lu'ighbourhooel. Towards evcMiing they all re- 
turn, and assemble in thousands in the wood, Avht're they sit toge*- 
ther on the boughs of the palm tree's, making such a noise as if 
they were relating te) each eithe'r the evpeelitiems e)f the elay. This 
I have obse'rved during wintew and summer ; but notwathstandiiig 
every attentiem, I have not be'en able* to ejbse'rve any crows with 
red h'gs, which se>me travellers and naturalists pretenel to have 
seen. 

At a little distance from this wood is a lonely town, which is only 
inhabitc'd by families who have the' mislortune of being attacked 
with an e'ruptiejii of a leprous nature, and which deseends in the 
familic's from father to .son. Thc'se unfortunate pe' 0 })le are excluded 
from the' society of the other inhabitants, and nobody visits them. 

The' chain of mount Atlas is to be eliscove'red 1‘roni Morocco ; there 
is a continual snow on the fourth part ol' their height. 1 compute 
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tlidr liiirhest point to be iiboiit 13,200 feet above the level of the 
sea. 1 made this calculation without any trignoinetric'al operations, 
by whic'h 1 should have frii^hlened the barharians who were about iiu* ; 
and I therefore preferred sacrihca’nc; the exact calculation, like many 
other t hiui^s, in favour of the pursuit of iny i^n at project. This chain 
passes ol)li((uely before Morocco, directin*;; iroiii S.W'. to N.E., hut 
the most iniinediate; of it is south ol this c;ity, and not twelve 
inih s from it*; and continuing to the interior part of Ahica, it ii\- 
cliiu's towards the east, and passt's south of Algiers and T\inis, to 
the' vicinity of Trij)oli. We shall have to sjjeak of this chain of 
mountains hereafter, and to consi<ler it. in other points of view. 

The j)rovisions are still <iteap<'rat Moroc<*o than at Tangier. This 
unfortunate tomi, partly destroyed by wars and jwrtly by llu* plague, 
is without, any trade. Arts and sciences art* t'ulirelv out of the 
question, as there is hardly a school of any note. It would be im- 
possible to believe such an astonishing and r:;|)id decline, if it were 
not proved by its large walls, its immense massc's of ruins, the great 
number of conduits becomt; useless, and its vast clmnth-yards. 

TIu' AlcaisscTa of Morocco is not to be (‘ompared to that ol Fez ; 
hut the Arabs I’roni th(' iieiglibouring movmtains coim* there to make 
tlu'ir ])nri-hases, by which this market has souio activity. 

These inonntaineers are all of a low stature, lean, burnt with the 
sun, and of a miserahU* ap|)earancc. They ar(‘ known by tlu* nanu' 
oi' Brehes they fonn a nation by themselves; and though most of 
them c;an speak Arabic, as well as all the other inhabitants, yet they 
make use of an idiom which has not the h ast resemblaru t' to it, ex- 
cept in some woi'ds taken from it. I had some of their wau’ds ex- 
plained, and took notice of tlie follow ing ones ; viz. 


Brebe, 

Amann 
A groin 
Tiffii - 


English. 

Wat(‘r. 

Bread. 

Meat. 


Brebc. 

Ondi - 
Taminent 
Add - 


English 

Butter. 

Honey. 

Raisins. 


^ See plate X. 
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firebe. 


English. 

Brebe. 

English^ 

Accaiii 

- 

Dates. 

Olizan 

Tooth. 

Agmar 

- 

Horse. 

Ils - 

Tongue. 

Tezcrdunt 

- 

Mule. 

Egf - - 

Head. 

Krguez 

- 

Man. 

Iberdan 

Clothes. 

Tamgart 

Taiiitot 

} 

Woman. 

Amzog I 

Jinzgan, pi. / 

Ear. 

Taouaia 

- 

Negro Woman. 

Inzar - 

Nose 

Yessemk 

- 

Negro. 

Seliait 1 


Aguioul 

- 

He ass. 

Adouco > 

Shoe. 

Tagiiioult 

- 

She ass. 

Idoucan, pi. j 


Izimmer 

- 

Wether. 

Zifr - 

Book. 

Tchzi - 

- 

Sheep. 

Qnieguet 

Paper. 

Tagat - 

- 

Goat. 

Saiiall 

To call. 

Tafounast 

- 

Cow. 

Aglid - 

Sultan. 

Azguer 

- 

Ox. ! 

Amgar 

Pasha. 

Aidi 

\ 

Dog. 

Arouco 

Vase. 

Idan, pi. 

1 

Tomzin 

Barley. 

Tigmi - 

- 

House. 

lerdenn 

Corn. 

Agadir 

- 

Wall. 

Ibaoun - 

Beans. 

Lafit - 

- 

Fire. 

Tarigt 

Saddle. 

Imi - 

- 

Door. 

Ma ismennok ? What’s your 

Zehhar 

- 

Tree. 


name ? 

Timuzunin 

- 

Silver-money. 

Abdan - 

Skin. 

Karedcn 

- 

Copper-money. 

Idemmen 

Blood. 

Afous - 

- 

Hand. 

Azer - 

Hair. 

Adar - 

- 

Foot. 

legzan 

Arm. 

Alen - 

- 

Eye. 

Ifedden 

Knee. 

Imi 

- 

Mouth. 

Tedaoutt 

Back. 

Tamart 

- 

Chin. 

Addiss 

Belly. 

Medden 

- 

People. 

Oiund 

Heart. 

Tadmialz 

- 

Inkstand. 

Eguer - 

Shoulder. 

Tassarout 

Tcmslin 

- 

Key. 

Scissars. 

Adat I 

Idudan, pi. / 

Finger. 

Hint - 

- 

Knife. 

Aglid moccorn God. 
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Brebe. 


English. 

Brebe. 

Eng^Iish. 

TaflToct 

- 

Sun. 

Atzog - 

Drink. 

Aiour - 

- 

Moon. 

Igdad 

Bird. 

Azai 

- 

Day. 

Ifulussen 

Hen. 

Gayc*t 

- 

Night. 

Tiglai - 


Zik - 

- 

Morning. 

Taouount - 

R<)t;k. 

Toddugiiet 

- 

Evening. 

AetKirai 

Stick. 

Tizueminn 

- 

The hour after 

Aganimin - 

Reed. 



noon (or Doll - 

I’igehda 

Thick plank. 



hur}. 

On t hen 

Wolf. 

Takouzin 

- 

Two or three 

Titloutz 

Plank. 



hours later (or 

Aeall - - 

Earth. 



el Aissar). 

imendi 

Grain. 

Tenouski 

• 

Set of sun (or 

Tisant 

Salt. 



el Mogarcb). 

Aganhha 

Spoon. 

Tcnietz 

- 

Last dawn (or cl 

Timsguida* - 

Mosque. 



Asha). 

Tahanulz - 

Shop. 

Itlgam 

- 

Yesterday. 

Araam 

Camel. 

Azca • 

- 

To-morrow. 



Azzumeit 

- 

Cold. 

Numbers. 

ler^’^a 

- 

Heat- 

Ian 

1- 

Elhhal - 

- 

Time. 

Sin 

2. 

Behra - 

- 

Much. 

Crad 

3 

Iniik - 

- 

Little. 

Cos - 

4. 

Ariat zaat 

- 

In a short while. 

Seinmos 

5. 

Aschcal 


Come. 

Sedtles 

6 . 

Ascht 

/ 

Za - 

7. 

Souddo 

- 

Go along. 

Tam 

8. 

Adrer - 

- 

Mountain. 

Tza - 


Azif - 

- 

River. 

Meraou 

It). 

Azagar 

- 

Plain. 

Ian de Meraou 

11. 

Orti - 

- 

Garden. 

Sin de Meraou 

12. 

Alchag 

- 

Eat. 



and so they continue to 20, which they call Aascharin, like 
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Arabs ; frani Avbom tlu‘y have taken llic inmitTal rK})rcssions 
of the tilliings, which tlicy coinljiiic with the Brebt; unities ; 
viz. 

Cos (1(‘ Ashcarin - - 24 . 

ZadcTelatin - - - 37- 

Tliey also say : 

Ascharin de M(“raii - - 30. 

Tela tin d(‘ Merau - - 40, &;e. 

like the French, who say, Soixanle dix (Sixty ten) /d) Quaire 
vingt. dix (Eighty ten) f)(). 

There arc^ several <liah‘C‘ts of the Brebes languagt' in the inonn- 
tains ; they are all poor, and form a jargon mixed wilh Arabic, so 
that one may forelell that in a few eentuib s the Arab language will 
enlirt'ly disappear from these parts. To wiite thn Bri>be language 
tlu'y employ the Arabian c'haraeters and orthograj)hy. Notwith- 
standing the pains 1 took, 1 did not succeed in discovering one single 
book written in this idiom. 
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CHAP. xvr. 


ILLNESS OF ALI BEY. NATUBAL lIJSTORV. ECLIPSE OF TirE MOON. — UETUUN 

OF THE SULTAN. JMIESENT OF WIVES. —* HE ANNOUNCES HIS VOYAGE TO 

MECC A. GKAND VISIT AND PRESENT FROM THE SULTAN. TENT SENT I5V 

HIM. THE UEPARTURE OF ALI BEY FROM MOltOCCO. 

H aving scttlcNl at Semdalia, 1 was taken with a terrible disease, 
which tlireatened my life; aiul in thna; months I relajised live 
times, in a very serious manner. Three months more* 1 passed in 
a very weak state of health, and during this period 1 was unable to 
make any obsiTvations wh.atsoever. I remained ;dl this tiiye at my 
mansion of Semelalia ; J had no physician, as 1 did not wish to 
consult any of that country ; and there wert^ no European physicians ; 
I was therefore obliged to prescribe for myself, and to make use of 
such medicines as 1 thought proper, and of which, fortunately, 1 had 
a good choice. It was happy for m(‘ that my senses were preserved. 
When 1 could make use of my legs I made some astronomical c)b- 
servations ; and with regard to natural lustory, 1 gathered the fol- 
lowing facts; viz. 

Middle of May the pomegranate trees were in full blossom. 

End of May apricots were in abundance. 

Towards the end of June the fig season began, and lasted to the 
middle of August. 

Jn July we had quantities of melons and water-melons. 

In May the date and olive trees were in full blossom. 

Towards the end of August the first dates ol Taffilet were to be 
seen. 

In the middle of August the market-jilaces were stocked with 
enormous quantities of grapes. 

VOL. I. 


1 ’ 
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In June and July the pompions, pimento, and other vegotaliks 
wei(‘ ahutidaiii. 

In tl)(*. month ol jMay they cropped harli'y. 

Ill June and July wheal. 

Tlie dlst ol July my peojile kilh'd a .serpent in my ganh'ii, whi( h 
was () feet 4 inches long, hy 5 inches and 8 lines cireumren'nee in 
the thielu'sl ])art. ll app('ared lo he fil the Coluber uto/urus or Dou 
kind, hut had large plates on its lu^ad, which approached it to the 
scij/alc. For lhcs(‘ reasons 1 suppose it lo In* ol an unknown kind ; 
but as it was an unclean animal, the law prohibited the touching ol 
it, and it was not in my power to ('xamiiu' it, nor evi'ii lo taki* a 
drawing ol it, which would likewise lutve bec'ii a crime in the eyes 
ol those who w(Te with me ; my servants, thereloix', made haslt^ to 
carry oil* this really handsome and curious animal as last as tiu'y 
could. How is it j)ossibl(‘ that , in a Mahometan country, the natural 
sciencoii should make ;lny progress! 

The atmosphere Avas almost continually bright during the months 
of May, June, and July. 

The same day on Avhich the line s(‘rpent Avas killed, a S.K. Avind 
brought on a kind of log, or a thick sort of vajiours, which jin sented 
a frightful sight. There Avas not a cloud ; the horizon aj>peared 
like a mass of Hame, and to tlu* height of about si.v degTces a dark 
red line seemed to sunound us on all the jioints of the circumference; 
from that line to tlu* zenith the sky was all over of a lemon colour, 
and the disk of the sun very jiale and dull, without any brightness, 
so that he looked like a globe of j)laster, or rather a disk of wdiite 
paper. The thermometer Avas at 3G degrees, and the heat aaus sul- 
try. This meteor lasted the Avhole day, and 1 think Avas prodiu;ed 
by the Avind Shuouui, from tlu‘ flescrt, which, hoAV<'ver, was pre- 
vented by the chain of the Mount Atlas from committing its ruA ages 
on this side of the mountains. 

The n(‘.\l day the atmosphere w^as a little less Iuxiat, and though 
the sun could not break quite through, yet the [)henomenon of yes- 
terday tlid not recur. 
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Two (lays afterwards the atniospluTO boramc very doll, and 
coverc'd with cloods ; we had llainder-stonus and hitjh winds, accoin- 
]jani(‘d with rain. 

I was told that such storms and rain an* never to he seen here 
in this season, and that they nev(T begin bi lbre the month ol 
(^elobt'i*. • 

Th(‘ middle of August produced some jujulx's, and at the end oi' 
it th(M|uinc(‘s b(‘gin to rijieii ; at this time the jxunegraiiales begin to 
grow, and towards themiddh* of September th(‘y an* gatlur'C'd. 

In lh(' middle of Octolier some dates Ix'gan to a|)pear. Tlxy 
gather tiu'ir harv(‘st ill the mouth of \■o^ (‘inber. 

In lh(' latt(M- part of November the olives rij)en. At the middle 
of November the h'aves begin to drop, but so slow, that at the end 
of tlu' month not one third part of them had fallen off, this year. 

At t he same period 1 had in my garden all kind of greens and 
A'eg<‘tables, radish, onions, garlick, lettuce, btilins, cabbage, parsiii]), 
^c. Barley stood about eight inches high. 

After thes(‘ gusts of wind, which t<x>k phme in the month of 
August, the weather becanu' line again and setthxl ; now' and then 
only W(‘ had a little rain, but not enough, for at the eix' of No- 
vember the ground was so A'ery dry that it wri'^ impossible to sow on 
the ploughv'd lands ; this iiregularity was perhaj)s the cause* of the 
leaves dropping so late. This want of rain has done great mischief 
in the province of Diujuela, which is the principal granary of the 
country. 

It is said, that at the end of the month of August the storks 
commonly migrate for Soudan. 1 had three of them in my summer 
garde'll, w ith their wings cut ; they w(we very (juie't and tame. They 
always followed me when 1 dined in a ])a\dllion or in an arbour; and 
when their wings grew again totlu'ir original si/e, th(*y continued to 
stay wdth me, and seemed to have no dt'sire to (‘luigraU*. 

The* evenings and mornings of the latter end ol' Nove'inher ar?' so 
chilling, that colds are vt'ry common. Fi'om the beginning of that 
month all the frogs and toads disajipear. 

The 10th of No\'cmber tw'o sewpions (^Scorpio Africa7iiis, Binn.) 

Y 2 
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were found uiuJcr the j)illow of iny bed. Flies are here in great 
quantities till the middle of November, when they begin to diminish ; 
and at the end of November they are not seen again. The gnats go 
away in October. 

The thermomett'r, placed in the sun on the 1st of Dec ember at 
one o’cloc:k in the afternoon, was at 41". As h continued to rise, 
and the tube was not adapted for its higher ascent, J withdrew it 
quickly, for fear of its brc'aking. Placing it the same day in the 
shade, it was at 21" 2'. 

The 5th, at ten in the morning, it markc'd in the sun 08’, and at 
one o’clock in the shade I/” 5'. 

On the 9th, at twenty-live minutes past nine o’clock of the morn- 
ing, it rose in the sun to 34' ; and at tive minutes after twelve at 
noon, in the* shade, it was 18° 5'. 

The greatest heat 1 observed in the shade, was on the 2d and 
3d of September at n^A>n, when the thermometer rose to 34" 8'. 

The trees had nearly as many leaves in the middle ol‘ December :rs 
in the preceding month. 

On the 18th of Decembc'r 1 saw a stork flying ovc'r my gardeax, 
whilst those three; which boimled with me r<*mained very (piict. 
There was not one of this kind of bird Icdt at Moroc co, and no body 
knew whc*nc‘e that wdiic'h wais sec*u over my gairden laid come*. His 
appearance was the more surprizing, as he did not seem to be 
making a j>assage, for he; hovered for some time; over my garden, 
and at last went off to the north-east. We may suppose that some 
storks hide thc*mselves in this country (hiring the wintc*r. It was 
very foggy on that same day ; and as wc^ had a specie's ol hurricane, 
it is possible; that the wind may have driven the stork out of his 
retreat. * 

The rain began in abundance about the 19th. of December ; the 
leaves dropped ve^ry fast ; and at the end of the* monlli the trees 
were almost naked. 

In the afternoon of the 31st of December the suit was surrounded 
by a crowm imjierfeclly defined. It had all the* colours of the rain- 
bow, very bright, for about ten dc*grecs of its clrcumlerence. It 
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was of a pale grey, like a lunar halo, for about 200 other degrees ; 
and the remainder was confused. 

Tlu‘ rain continued ; and at the end of December the people 
hegjm tf) sow corn. 

There was no thunder-storm till the night of tlx* 30tl» Decem- 
ber ; the firsl, j)cal was amazingly strong, and its rolling lasted for 
near twt) minutes. 

Th(‘ wind blew almost continually from west, with strong and 
fretjuent gusts. 

The lt‘ast heat was on the 18th of December, at five o’clotrk in 
the morning ; it was of 7“ Jil)ovc nought by Reaumur ; and the- cold 
caused a sensibh' impn'ssinn. 

On the 1st of January, at half-past ten o’clock in llu* imnning, 
the thermometer w;ss, in the sim, at 29" .y. 

I had in my garden four antelopes that were be<‘ome very tame. 
TIu' play of tiu'se animals, when they are at h^)erly, is really attract- 
ive ; tlu'y jump and canh'r in an astonishing manner. My gardeiuTS 
wt'ie always at war with them, because tlx*}' eat or di'stroyed the 
plants; but J took them under my protection, as the garden was 
large enough to make their consumption either of no impoi lance, or 
hardly perceptible. As they were as tame as ihe storks, they always 
came about me at dinner ami supjM'r ; and these stnx'U companions 
bec ame my best friends. 

As I wislx'd to keep the circuit of my dominion I'ree from all 
bloodshed, I gave .strict orders not to fire off a gun, or to kill any 
animal, by any nu-ans whatsoever. My intc'tition was to give tlx! 
birds a sacred asylum ; ami 1 can .say, that the warbling of these* 
many various kinds made* a real earthly paradise* of iny Se*me‘lalia ; 
vSO much so, that when I walke*d within the limits of mv te rritory, 
though w it hemt the walls, w hole bands of partridge s e ame about me ; 
ami the rabbits ran almost ove‘r my fe*e“t. 1 did my utim)st to 
attract and tame all those animals ; and they answere'el my lrie*mlly 
intent iems more cordially than many men, who call themselves 
civilized. 



Tbc liirds won' so tamo, that thoy ramo io ('at llio cnimbs wbicb 
1 throw Lo tlu'iii ; tboy rro(jiK'iitotl 1113' rooms, and I slopt with my 
oiiriaiiis orownod with birds, onjoyiuu’ tboir froodom in a oonntry of 
shiNt'i v. 1 oonid, bowovc'r, novt r siiooood in taminsjr a stubborn 

• ' i» 

oluickal wliiob bad boon i^ivon mo. ] bad a small bonso built lor 
bim on ])ur|)osi*, and bad bim tak('n Irom bis obain, in ordor to i;i\ o 
him lil)('rly in bis now bonso ; but bo nndormini'd tbo lowor ])arl 
ot llu' wall and osoapod, wilb as mnob skill or reason (I don't 
know' wbicb) as ar.y si'iisibb* lu'in^ <*onld ba\’(* oxoroisi'd. It is 
tni(' my obaokal was onoonrai![<‘d by tiu' call ol bis companions, 
w bo oamo in w bolo bands boAvlini; ov(‘ry nielli in tbo > ioinity ot 
iSc'inolalia ; and as a s('l ol do^s <d all kinds aiisworod iboin Irom 
witbin by barking, 1 bad Iwo nootiirmd ooruxrls, wliiob ollon 
wore inoroasi'd Iw tbo brayinu; of onr asses and tbo orowint^ 
of onr cooks and (ini/U'a fowls. Tins cacojihon}', far from boinjr 
rlisa”;F'ooablo, gave nA* jik'asuro, bocansi' every Ibinij in it w;is 
natural. 

One might fano^' tluit tbc immunity ol my^ rosidoneo booamo 
known to a class wbicb is called nnroasonablo by man, for the 
antelopes came in bands of bundrods to tbo walls of Somolalia 
to play tboir tricks, anil soomod to ask for admittance. 

1 formed a bno. collection of plants, insects, and fossils, at 
Somolalia. Among the insec ts I ba\ t' some (iranca guHcojH’des, of 
a very scarce kind, w itb regard to tboir size. Tbo first of tbom 
1 saw frightened mo very much, as it was passing o\or my chest 
when I was silting on my canopy. Among tlu* fossils, the col- 
b'ction of por])byrs and of rolled pebbles from the Atlas is 
valuable. 

As 1 bail fon'told that an t'clipse of tb(' moon would lake ])la(!e 
in the night of the 15tb January 1805, several Pashas and other 
men of rank assembled at my bouse to observe it ; but unfortunately 
the w'oatlu'r was so tbic;k, chiefly during tlu^ night, and it rained 
so bard, with continual giists of wind, that it wjis im|K)Ssible to 
discoN'or the U^asl thing. 
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The Sultan never makes a long stay at a place ; and a few days 
after the eclipse, we lead the nc*ws that he would socjm arrive at 
Morocco. This eausc'd much satisfaction to the iiihahilants, aud 
])artic ularly to me-, as ] was wailing for him to take my leaves in 
ordcT to hc'g'in my pilgrimage to Mec:ca. 

The Sultan arrived iu fac t on the day which had be en aiinoimced ; 
I went lo a pic'tty good distanc'e to mcH't him. He- was ou his liller, 
cvhic h was j)laec“d bc‘twc‘en two mulc's. As soon as he saw iius he 
ordcac'd it to slop, and eemversed with mes assuring me- of his [)ar- 
ticidar allc'ctioii. Mulc*i Ahdsulcan, who was with him, was as kind 
as a hrolhea’ to me. During his ahseuecs we had hca-ii c-onc'sjMmd- 
ing logc^lhc'r; and at the time* I was ill, aud unahle lo viilc*, they 
sc'iit mc'ssc'iigc'rs from Fc-z, with an c>rclc‘r to have* uevs eouet'iiiing 
my health. y\s Ihc'y now saw me rc*eoverc‘d, ami able to mounl on 
horsc'back, lhc*y did nol know how to c‘xpress their salistac lion ; 
and during their stay, our relalions continuc'd^ on tld* mos! jjc'ifc'ct 
intimacy. 

Some* days alterwards, 1 was straj)gc'ly surprizc'd, whc'ii 1 hc*ard 
that the Siiildii had sent me hro iromcn. As 1 had lixcal my res«)hi- 
tion in this respeel, and dc'IcTininc'd not to give way till n y rc*lnrn 
from my pilgrimage* lo the* saerc'd C.'aaba, 1 reti.-ed the ]>rc*sc*nl. l»ul 
as the womc-n had onc.-e i)c‘c*u dismissc*d Iroin the* Sultan’s harem, 
and candcl not be admitic'cl into it again, the* good-na!uic‘d Mnlcy 
Abdsnlc*in took thc*m tc» Ids house*, alraicl ol spc'aking oil this snbjc'c t 
eithc*r to the* Sultan or lo me*. The* whole court was eurious to know 
how this mat. tc*r of stale* would finish. Every one* w as w hispe'iing into 
another’s ears, without daring to make* any refleelion. In the* 
meainvhile, 1 c <)ntiune*d going to court, as if nothing had happene*d. 
Muley Abdsule*m at last found his silence* loo ojipivssivc to him, and 
hintexl sonie*thing to me* about the* mat le*r. I promised hMliscuss it 
ne*xt day. Our me'e*ting took ]>lace* in pre'scnce* ol the* praieipal 
F'akih, or doctor of law of the Sultan's, w ho was a a ci v re*sj)ee:tahle 
man. The* attack bc*gan, and 1 w’as oblige'd torclute* the* arguments 
of my two antagonists. Our discussion lasted several hours. Muie y 



A1)ds\i]om finding himself engjiged between the Sultan and myself, 
M as \'ery much embarrassetl, and tears ran from his j)Oor blind eyes. 
1 was imich more affected Avith the dangerous situation to Avhich this 
r(‘>j)eclal)le Prince had been exposing himself on my account, than 
Avilh any thing that could result to my st ‘If from it, and, therefore,! 
took him by the hand and said ; “ Well, Muley Abdsulem, as 1 am 
“ sensible* of the interest you bear me, and conyinced that you knoAv 
“ th(‘ bottom of my heart, even luy most sc'cret thoughts, j)ray 
“ t(‘ll nu' hoM’ I am to act ; 1 shall abide by your advice; but con- 
“ sider Mell.” He took my luind to his heart, and, after a few 
moments sikuice*, ho said, almost stammering ; “ Then let the 
‘‘ M’omen be tak(*n again to your house.” 1 replied, “ I coiisenl 
“ to it ; but 1 must tel! you, Muley Abdsuh'm, that I shall not see 
“ them. The day of my departure for Mecca is apjnoaching, and 
“ not seeing them, it shall lx* at tlxeir choice to stay or to folloM' 
“ me ; in the fatlt'r dnse they may rely on my proU'ction.” 

This declaration put Muley Abdsulem at his ease. Ih* could not 
C'ommand hims(‘lf ; and the transition from the extrtaue depression 
of his mind to the greatest joy, Avorked so strongly on him, that he 
embraced me most heartily ; his face bc^came bright and ti’ars of joy 
rolled from his ey(*s. We agrt'od that these Avomen shoidd come 
to my house that Aery night, but Avillioul noise or ceremony. 
Upon this 1 AA’ent home. These women, bc itig a present of the 
Sultan, were a Avhite one called MohJmna, and a black one called 
Tigmtt. 

i ordered private apartments to be got ready for them in my tOAVn 
house, and had them neatly furnished, provided Avith the necessary 
objects, as coffee, sugar, tea, &c. ; and also Avith a trunk containing 
various kinds of stuffs and other trifles, some trinkets, and a purse 
Avith some g()ld pieces. 

It Avas near ten o’clock in tin* evening, Avhen my stcAvard came to 
tell me that the Avomen Avere arrived. “ Let them be taken to their 
“ a[)artments,” said J, and continued my conversation with my secre- 
tary, my fakih, and two other frieiKls. The governt^ss of Muley 
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Abdsiilem’s harom, and half a <lozen of his women had been con- 
diKtiinji; iny two ladies. 

Tlu're was a suj)])er served to the women and another to the men. 
Alter suj)|H‘r J asked for the governess of Miilei Abdsulem’s harem, 
and she eanie to me wrapt up as usually. J gave her a keepsake; 
and in handing to her the key ol’ tlu> trunk, I made her the follow- 
ing tliscourse : 

“ Give this kt'y to Mohluina, and tell her that I value her; but 
“ that some eircanustances prt'vent me from seeing her. Every 
“ thing in her room and in the box, to which this is the key, 
“ belongs to her. I nvoinmend to her Tigmu. 1 am going to 
“ Senielalia ; however, my head servant , Scherif M/thy Illiamef, is 
“ to stay here and to take care that she be served by two male and 
“ two (einale servants; and any thing she may want will be fur- 
“ iiished her by Muley Hhaniet.” 

I tlismissed the govtwncss, who was quite astonished at my decla- 
ration. Though it was midnight 1 mounted my hors(‘, and j)arted 
with iny friends and servants, who accompanied us with lanthorns 
to Semclalia, where I settled. Muley Abdsulem’s women staid at 
iny house till next morning. 

If the Court of Morocco was astonished at mv refusal of these 
ladies, it was not less surprized at the manner in which 1 had re- 
cta ved them. The thing could not be kept a .seen't, on account of 
the servants and others that had been witness to the transactions. It 
therefore became publick in less than four-and-twenty hours ; and 
every one in town was informed of the most trilling circumstanett 
relating to it. 

I continued frequenting the Sultan’s and Muley Abdsulein’s so- 
ciety as if nothing hail happened; for decorum rcipiires that Maho- 
metans never sjieak of women. 

At length I declared that 1 should set off Ibr Mecca, and had, 
upon this subject, several discussions with the .Sultan, with Muley 
Abdsiilem, and with my friends, Avho all unit(“d to dissuade me from 
this journey. They observed that o en the Sultan had never made 
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it ; that their religion did not require it to l)e made [)ersonally ; and 
that 1 might hire a pilgrim, wlio, making it in nit name, Avonld 
confer on me the same merit as if I had performed il myself All 
these objections, and others useless to mention, did not alter my 
determination. 

The Sultan, who from the bottom of his heart Avished to make me 
stay, came to me one day, accompanied by his brolher Muley Abd- 
sulein, by his cousin Mulei Abdchnclek, and by the first people of 
the Court. The Sultan arrived at about nine in the morning, and staid 
with me till half past four in the evening. During this time my 
journey betmne siwcral times t he topic k of the ct»nversation, but I 
was not to be jiersuaded. I had a repast served to my guests on 
their arrival, and again before their departure. The Sultan gave me 
a proof of his attat-hment and unbounded cumfidence, in partaking 
of both meals; he toof\ cotl’et', tea, and lemonade at various times ; 
he wrote and signed his dispatches of the day on my Avriting desk, 
and treated me like a brother ; and, going away, six of his serA-ants 
handed me tvvu very rich carpets, of which h(* made me a present. 
Soon after the oflicers of the Court had accoinjianied the Sultau 
home, they returned almost all a second time to my house, in order 
to pay me their com])liments, to renew their advice against my 
intended journey, and to suggest me the most flattering insinu- 
ations on my future fortunes, in case I did stay ; but all their endea- 
vours were in A'ain, and I fixed my journey to take place thirteen 
days afterwards. 

The day on which I took my leave of the Sultan, he reneAved his 
entreaties for me to stay ; he reprc'seuted to me the* fatigues and dan- 
gers of so long a journey, and at last, tanbraciug me, we parted Avith 
tears in our eyes. My leaver from Muley Abdsulem Avas really af- 
fecting ; and to my last breath 1 shall bear in ihy heart the image of 
this beloved Prince. 

The Sultan made me a present, of a very magnificent tent, lined 
with red cloth, and adorned with silk fringes. Before he sent it to 
me, he had it put up in his presence, and tweh e fakihs said i)iciyers 
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in it, in order to draw down on me the blessiiii’s of heaven, nnd 
every possibh* snecess on my journey. He adiled to this preseni 
some leather bai;s to contain tlie necessary provision of water i'or 
the journev, which is a matter of great imporlanee. 

lTj)onthis I sent word to Mohhana to w rap lierself up, as 1 wislied 
to spt;ak to her. As soon as she w’as dressed, I went lo her in pre- 
sence of all my people ; and I said to her: “ Mohhana, 1 am going 
“ to the East, and shall not forsake yon if you wish lo follow me ; 
“ but if you jirefer to stay here, yon are at. liberty, for yon know^ 
“ this is the first time 1 have, spoken to you.” She answered 
modestly, “ 1 shall follow my Lonl.” I re])lied, “ Ckmsider well ; 
“ your decision admits no retraction.” Mohhana said, “ Yes, my 
“ Jjord, 1 shall follow you to all the parts of the world where yon 
“ are going, and to death.” Upon this 1 said to all those who 
were present, “ Yon hear Mohhana’s declaration, and arc Avitnesses 
“ to her resolution.” And turning to her, 1 said, “You are a good 
“ creature ; you are attached to me, and 1 shall always protect you; 
“ prepare yourself to accompany me. Ciood bye.” 

I ordered a kind of litter to be made for Mohhana. It is called 
Darbucco, and could Ik* shut on all sides ; it is placed on a mule or 
camel, and only used by ladies of high rank in this country. Poor 
Tigmu did not retjuire so many ceremonies, she might wrap In r- 
self with her Hha’ik or bournous. Both ladies had a tent assigned to 
them, Avhich jnotected them against any one’s indiscretion. Thus 
I prepared lor my journey from Morocco, leaving b(‘hind me, with 
the necessary instructions as administrator of my est ates, Sidi Omar 
Buseta, who was Pasha of the same t<.)w n. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

BEIGNING HOUSE AT MOROCCO. GENEALOGY. SCIIERTFS. TACTICS. 

REVENUE Ol-' THE SULTAN. IIIS GUARDS. IIIS WIVES. DEPARTURE OF 

ALl REY FROM FEZ. JOURNEY TO OUSCIIDA. 

T he history of Iho Sovereic;ns,who have reigned in these coun- 
tries, which now form the einjiire of Morocco, has been 
Avritten by many authors, and among the Eiirojican ones, the work 
of Mr. Clienier, Cluirge of Affairs of tlie King of France at tlie 
Court of Morocco, seems to me worthy of esteem. 

It is known that sii^ce Midey Kdris, who lived in the second cen- 
tury of lheH(!gira, or m the eighth of the Christian era, the kingdoms 
of Morocco, F(‘z, Mequities, Sus, and Taffilet, have beiTi govt'rned 
by diflerent dynasties, always engaged in war among themselves, till 
the period Avhen the sherif ofYenboa, Mnley Sherif, succeedetl in 
establishing himself at Taffilet, and won by his virtues tlu; esteem of 
the peoj)h‘, who were all desirous of submitting to him. 

His son, Mulei Ismael, who kt‘])t the throne after many wars, and 
his grandson, Muley Abdalla, distinguished themselves by the most 
infamous cruelties. 

Muley Mohained, a better politician than his jiredecessors, was 
less cruel, but as avaricious. Finally, tlu* juesc*nt Sultan Mul<*y 
Soliman is the most moderate of all the Sherifs who have hitherto 
occupied this throne. 

The empire of Morocco has no written constitution or law ; the 
succession to the throne is not fixed, and (*very one of its sove- 
reigns is obliged to fight with his brotlu*rs, or otlu'r pretenders, for 
the succession. Every one of them arms the peojile, and the death 
of a Morocco Prince occasions an hundred thousand other indi- 
viduals to perish. 
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Muley Soliniaii, the present Sultan, has three’: brothers. They 
an* Mulcij Ahdmlcm*, who is the eldest oi the fiunily; Muley Selema, 
who, after lia\'ing fouglil against his brother and been vanquished 
by him, has retired to Cairo, Avliere he leads a miscTable life ; 
iind Muley Musm^ who lives at TafRlet, and passes his lime in dis- 
sl])alion. 

Muley Soliman is a man sufficiently well aee(uaint(>(l with his re- 
ligion ; he is a Fakih, or doctor of law, and being more devout 
than otlu'rs, he passes the greatest part of the day iii prayers, lie 
is generally clad in a very coarse Hhaik, disdaining all kind of hixury, 
and endeavouring to inspire his subjects Avilh the same religions 
rigour, so that (excej)t Mnley Abdsulem and myself ) hardly any one 
dared to shew any aj)|)earance of luxury. 

In conse<|nence of this principle, when Muley Soliman, after eon- 
quering his brother Avas seated (|uiclly on his ^hrone, oiu* of his lirst 
cares Avas to order the destrnc tion of all tobacco plantations through 
the whole empire, though they furnish means of subsisUaiet' to many 
thousand families, and Avere not prohihiU'd by the law. Jhil the 
I’rophet having made tio use of this plant, it is looked u|)on by the 
rigorous orthodox bc'lievers as an imjnirity. Howevta*, Muley Abd- 
sulem useil a great (juantity ol it, and even Muley Soliman himself 
did not always disdain it. Among the inhabitants very few lakv* it, 
but those who live in sea ports or at sea. 

'I'his very j>rinciple jN the i:a.use of his being so awTse to trade 
with Christians, as lu' is afraid that the traffic Avitli tlu* iididels should 
vitiate or iinj);:ii the true believvTs’ failh. Hence all commercial 
relations haw* become way difficult, and there are some pro[)rie- 
tors who 1 iglil send out whole tleets ol'coin, but who, for want ot 
leave to exj)orl it, are without any money to subsist upon. 

.A nation liiat has no prope rty, because the Sultan is absolute 
ma.sler of e\ tay thing; no liberty to exchange or sell the result oi 
its ia'nours, and nv>t even the permission to enjoy and display to 

* It appears tii.it Muley AbJsulcm is lately dead. of the French editor.) 
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llieir fellow citizens their affluence or their comfort, need not look 
far for the cause of its apathy, brutality, and misery. 

I have copied the original tree of consjinguinity of Muley Soli- 
man, Avhich he himself entrusted me with 

In ascending to the Prophet it gives the following series : 


Soliman. 

Hassen. 

Ahnu'd. 

Mohamed t. 

Kassem. 

Ismail. 

Abdalla. 

Mouliamed. 

El Kassem. 

Ismail. 

Abulkassem. 

Mouliamed. 

Scherif. 

Mouliamed. 

Abdalla ct Kamel. 

Ali. 

Hassen. 

Hassan el Aleschna. 

Mohamed. 

Abdalla. 

Hassen es Sebet, son of 

Ali. 

Mouliamed. 

Ali Ben Abudaleband 

Jussnf. 

Aaratat. 

ofFathma ez Zohra 

Ali. 

^El Hassen. 
Abiibekr. 

(or The •Pearl) dai igh - 

Hassen. 

ter of the Prophet 

Mouliamed. 

El Hassen. 

Monhhamnied. 


There arc at Tafiilet more than two thousantl sherifs, who all pre- 
tend to have a right to the throne of Morocc o, and who for t hat 
rc'ason enjoy some gratifications, which the Sultan pays them. When 
an interregnum occurs, many of them take arms, and as Morocco 
has no rc*gnlar force to sn])press these partial movements, they throw 
the state into great anarchy. 

There is but one kind of tactics in all their battles. It consists in 
approaching the enemy to about 500 yards distance, and there they 
deploy themselves, and endeavour to extend the largest front pos- 
sible ; then presenting their guns, tlu^y run with all tlieir strength 
towards the enemy. Arrived at half distance, they fire oft their 
guns, and stop their horses with a sudden motion ol the bridle, 

* See for the Arabian copy, Plate XI. 

f Though the name of Mohamed be always written with the same characters in Arabian, 
custom has fixed different modes of pronunciation, as may be seen in the list. 
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and turning round they retreat uitli th(‘ same q\iickncss. Tlicy 
load uguiii full speed, and if the enemy fall back they continue 
to fire and gain ground*. But if the battle become warm, and 
they are a1tack(“d with the sword, we may imagine how great 
must be the embanassment of men, who without any order have 
to hold the bridle of tlie horse and their long gun in one hand, 
and in the other to use a sword! In this (tase tlu v place their gun 
across the saddle, which makes every man oi^caij)y the s])ace ol two, 
and leaves their sides uncovered. It is easy to conceivt' what the 
effect ol an European line of battle must be on such an asstanblage 
ol men I Hence the Moor on horseback avoids as long as possible 
any engagaanenl w ith tiu' sword ; he only relies on the swiftness of 
his attack and retreat, and on the skill and mameuvring with his 
gun ; it is only in the last ('xtremity that he maki s ust* of his swonl. 

It is (‘alculated that the revenue of the Empc*rt)r of Morocco 
amounts to twenty or live and twenty niih^ons of francs (about 
.^1,()()(),000. to i 1 ,i>r)0,()0(). sterling.) 

As he has liuv ollicers in civil employ, and they have no t inolii- 
ments but tlu ir per((uisites, and some graluitu‘s, which, howi'ver, 
he grants them l)ut vc i v seldom ; and as he has no occasion to 
maintain an army, because the law obliges every Mussulman to be 
a soldier in time of war, the largest part of his numies go to flu? 
treasury, uhich he keeps partly at Morocco, [)artly at Fez, hut 
chit'lly at Me(]uinez. 

Tlu' only soldiers which ilu‘ Sultan (‘ontinually maintains, are those 
who form his guard ; they amount to about ten thousaml men ; most 
oftlu'in are negro slaves, whom he has lunight or received as presents, 
or sonsof antient negroes ; the restare Moors taken from a tribe which 
is called Oiula'ias. Some of t hese troo[)s are in commission in the 
proviiK'cs, or detached to them ; tht; rest are about the Sultan. Almost 
all of them are cavalry, and known uiuh r the name of Bokhan, 
which they took when they placed themseha s under an expounding 
iniaum of this name, whose doctrine prevails in Morocco. 


’ Sec Plate XI I. 



Though Miilcy Soliinan ledbul a retired life and williont any luxury, 
yet Ills household oeejisions eouv^iderahle ex|>ene(‘s, on aeeonnt: of the 
great iiuiiiber of his women and eliildren. Tlie law allows him hut 
i’onr wives, hesidcs his eonenhines, hut he repudiates them ollen 
in order to take new ones. The repudiated vomen are st nt to 
Taflilet, where lie grants them a j)ension. 1 have olien sccmi irj- 
hahilants present him with their daughters. At first they wi re ad- 
mitted into the Harem as senants, and if tluy pleased him, were 
raised to the rank of his women, to h(' re])udiated in thoir turn. 
Muley Soliman finds no scruple in cohahiting with two of hi,^ own 
sisters ; the doctors, however, did not aj)pro\ (‘ of this conduct, 
nor of the custom of drinking wine at night, whi(;h had heen adopted 
in the Harem, as hoth are (ontrary to tlu‘ law of the lVoj)het. 

Mviley Soliman is sober. He eats with his fingers like other 
Arabs ; hut when 1 was invited to his tahh*, he alu ays ordiat'd a 
wooden sj)oon to he giyen to me, as the law forbids the us(* ot any 
table ut(‘nsils inadi* of ric'h metals. His plates were therefore* not 
different from those of his subjects. He eats no other dishes hut 
those which are prepared by his negro womiai in the Hareu) ; when 
he dined at my house, he eat without difficulty ol the dishes which 
had been dressed by my cooks. 

I returned from Morex eo to Fez by the same road whieh 1 had 
taken in going to it. Though 1 had not tpiite recovered my health, 
I made some astronomical observations, which ftonfirmed my an- 
terior results ; hut unfortunately I was not yet strong enough to 
follow an assiduous application. 

In the first days of my airival at Fez, 1 had a discussion wath 
the Pasha ; he ])retended 1 ought to sc*t off within eight or ten days, 
as I had taken leave of the Sultan to go to Algiers ; he preparc'd 
evem the means for my journey, and furnished me with the escort, 
which wc*re intended to acc company me*. 1 told him j)lainly that I 
w^as not ready, and J staid six weeks longer. A few days before^ my 
dej)arlure, Muley Ahdsulem came to Fez and hrouglit me a letter 
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of recomnK'ndation from the Sultan for the Bey of Tunis, and an- 
other for the Pasha of Tarables or Tri[)olis. Mulcy Abdsulem 
ga vt' me also a letter of recommendation of his own to the Dey of 
Algit'rs, to whom Muley Soliman did not chose to write from 
uolitictal coiisi<U'rations. 

Having at last tixt my day of departure from Fez for Algiers, I 
took leave ol INluley Abdsulem and of my friends, with much deeper 
regret tlian the first time, as the journey which 1 now undertook 
was looked \ij)on by them as being a most hazardous one, and from 
which they feart'd J should never return. 

1 left my house on Thursday morning 30th May 1805, accom- 
panied by my friends, who (conducted me first to tlu‘ mosque of 
Miilei Edris, and then on a part of the road, till I dismissed them. 
My house, the streets, the mos(|ue, and the w^ay out of town were 
all crowded ; 1 was j)ressed from all sides, that they might touch me, 
and to ask me for my prayers. 1 took a norouvard direction, and 
arrived at noon in the* aunp which hud been already ])repared for me 
over the bridge on the* other sitle of the^ river Scbii, which is a pretty 
large one, and takes its course to the West. 


Friday, 31 May 1805. 

We began our march at, eight, o'clock in the morning. Our road 
was for the greatest part in the E. N. E. direction, winding conti- 
nually through the mountains till tw'O o’clock in the afternoon, when 
we put up our tents on the shores of the small river Yenaul, winch 
runs towards the West. > 

The country is composed of secondary mountains, most of a 
chalky nature, now and then mixed with streaks of jjloughed ground. 

Among the compliments which the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing dollars came to pay me, the following was the ino.st ilistinguished. 
One of the inhabitants, followed by children, and ilressed in a white 
tunick with a silk handkerchief on his head, and a silk sash round 
his body, advanced to me. He had in his hand a pole of about 

A A 
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seven fc'cl long, at whose extremity a scroll containing a written 
prayer was suspended. After having paid me a studied conijiliment, 
thtw kissed my hands, stimip, or any thing they could lay hold ol‘. 
After this ceremony, they retired highly satisfied. H<nv interesting 
was this simplicity ! The mothers were watching how 1 shoukj 
receive their children. 


Saturday, 1st of June. 

Having broke up my tent at eight in the motning, ive took our 
direction to the E. and were for an hour and an half following the 
shores of the river Yenaul, which (Tosses along \ alley. After that 
we got betivecn the mountains, came at one o’clock o\'(T a hiiiall 
river, and established our camj) at two o’clock on tlu“ right shore ol 
the same rii er. 

The ground is of tKk' same nature as we had found it yesterday. 
Vegetation was entiri'ly drit'd up. I saiv many fields ready lor 
harvest, and only one douar. 

The wt'ulher was rather cloudy. The thermometer in niy^ tent at 
four in the evening stood at 2(> ’ 7 ' Reaumur. 

Sunday, 2d June. 

We set off at seven in the morning, follow ing the direction of the 
valleys that took their coursi* between the mountains of a middling 
height, having every moment some small rivcTs to cross : In this 
manner wo. marched till a (juarter after four in the afternoon, when 
we planted our tents beneath Teza, a small town situated on a roek, 
which lies at the bottom of much higher mountains towards the 
S. W. The situation of this tow n is charming, it is surrounded with 
ancient walls, and the minaret of the mosque rises out of them like 
an obelisk. The rock is at some places very steej), and covered with 
fine orchards ; its lower part is surrounded with gardens ; at, one side 
with a falling river, and at the other with several brooks l()rining 
cascades. A half de(;aycd bridge increases the interest of the j)icture. 
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iimunienil)le (jiiaiitities of niejhtiiigiilcs, iurtle-tloA^cs, and otiier 
birds make this spot as agreeable as it is enehantirig. 

Tlie rallies, eoven;d with abundant crops, made me bt'lieve that 
the inhabitants wt>re mor(‘ indiisrioiis than tlK)se on the sea shore. 

, The weatlwT was briglU and excessively hot. When \\v. stopped, 
it became very cloudy, and wv had hardly time enough to ])ut -up 
our tents belbre thunder storms were heard, and heavy rain rushed 
down. 1 jmdited, however, of a moment’s siinshiiu', and found 
my chronometrical longitude to be O’” 0^ 15" W. from ilur Parisian 
obsirvatory. 

1 met on my road several Arabian carfivans coming from the East 
ami retiring Ifom the tlearness which reigned in thc'ir country. They 
consisted of whole trilu's, who carri(‘d with them all tin* cattle 
and other jwovisions Avhich they had been able to save. The 
pit'tun? of these <,‘aravans gave me an idea oj the ancient emigra- 
tions from J’alestina and Egypt, which otten arose Ifom the same 
causes. 

The back of my hands were so affected by the sun, that the 
erysipt'las ajipeared upon them ; they swelled, and the inllammation 
was so great that it causetl ni^ excruciating pains. 


Monday, 3d June. 

As my pains did not diminish, I ordered our tents to remain, and 
more s(>, as it rained very hard all the night and morning. 

1 obsciv ('d the sun across the clouds, and found my latitude to be 
at 34" 30'' 7 ' ^ - 5 observation, however, \» as a A cry indilferent 

one. The rain continued during the e\ ening w ith a strong westerly 
wind. My left hand caused me a deal of pain. 


Tuesday, June 4. 

The heaAy showers of rain continuing without interruption, we 
were not able to move. 


A A 2 
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Wednesday, 5lh June. 

AVe set o/F at eight this morning, directing ourselves to the east, 
crossing vallies, and ascending and descending lulls, Avhich were cut 
by a number t)f brooks. At a (juarter after one I passc‘d a river 
and had our tents established within the interi(U* part oi' an anc^ienl 
alc^assaba or castle, called Teiucssuht. 

The ground of tliis country is entirely t;om])Osed of a glutinous 
clay, which forms the hills and the vallies to a great d(‘j)th. I ha^e 
seen vt'rtical cuts of them forty feet de(‘p. 1 think that it is the 
same stratum whicli extends on one side to the road from Tangier 
to Mequinez, and on the other side forms tht‘ mountains of 
Tetuan. 

1 met to-day a cqffila, or canivan, coming from the East, and 
driving along with it, .a flock of about 1 ,500 goats. Sonu* camels 

O ^ O I j ^ " 

were carrying the tents, w^hich contained the women and children 
of the richest of the tribe ; the others went without any covering. 
Several oxen and cows were laden like mules, carrying their burthens 
on their backs. 

They observcid, in their march, the fallowing order, \iz. the cattle 
went first, divided into groups of abow^ an hundred each, and driven 
by four or five lads, who kept a spacwof about twenty yards between 
each group : the tents, equipages, and the greatest j)art of the 
women and children, mounted on camels, formed the centre : the 
men, cither on horseback or walking, armed with their guns, closed 
the train, and were scattered on the flanks, forming a sort of hedge 
to guard the whole. 

The alcassaba where I took my q\iart(?rs was composed of a square 
wall, about 425 feet, in front, with a square tower on each corner, 
and another in the middle of each front. The wall was eighteen feet 
high, and three feet thick. The top of the w^all had a kind of 
parapet, pierced with j)laces of defence ; but besides this, there was 
no other place, left for the defenders, except the top of the wall, on 
which they were perched like birds on a tree. There is a mosque 
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in mins, in the centre of the alcassaba, and some other mins at the 
side* of the niosqnc. Three or four plots, composed of a few miser- 
able houses, .give shelter to the wretched inhabitants of this retreat. 
The Kaid of this alcassaba, who lives at a douar at two miles dis- 
tance, caiiu' to ]iay me his respects, and made me a present of some 
sheep, barley, milk, anti other vit^tuals. 


Thursday, June 6th. 

We started at half-past seven in the morniru;, directinjj otir 
course towards the east; and at half-})ast three wt' lixed our tents 
nt'ar a miserable douar, in the vicinity ol' some ruins or ill-shaped 
houses. 

Tht^ ground, which was composed of pure clay, afforded a vast 
plain, and a tme dest'.rt, without inhabitants, without vegetation, 
and composed of heaths burnt with the sun. At ten o’clock we 
jjassed a great cistern, which contained most exc ellent water ; and 
at noon avc crossed a small ri\’er. 

The weather wjis bright, and the wind blew frt‘sh from east. 


Friday, June 7tl»- 

We departed a little before seven o’clock in the morning, and 
passed the great river iMoulouia, near tlie ruins of an alcassaba. We 
followed for two hours the road to the nor|h-east, always near the 
river, declining afterwards to the cast, and continuing in this direction 
till about two o’clock in the afternoon, when, passing the mins of a 
V(*ry large alcassaba, near several douars, w(‘ came to the ri\(*r 
Eliza, which we crossed, and eiKxwnped on its banks. 

The river Moulouia is very large ; but where we ])assed il, it was 
very witU^ and fordable. It runs in a north-east direction. Its 
Avater, lull of mud, was of a nxldish colour, and thick as the Nile; 
but Avhen scuttled, il. was of a good quality. At the sj>ot where W(* 
saw it, the shores were flat, and lined with wood. 
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The river Enza, which is not considerable, is still lessened by 
various canals made from if, to water the country. I was imK;h 
pleased at fht^ si^ht of this kind of industry in the middle of the 
desert. Tlu* river here runs to the. west. 

Tlie ground presented at first a tiontinuation ot the same clay 
plain which 1 had observed yesterday. At ten we got into another 
txainlry, successively composed of clay and chalk beds, which fornu'd 
some hills. At noon 1 passed near a mountain, which apj)eared 
to me to be lormed of basalt, and which 1 lel'l to my right. At 
lialf-past one ae entered a fine cultivated country, containing rich 
crops, with an aleassaba in its ccaitre, and at its noithern ])art the 
river Enza, on the right side of which we made a pause. 

I'lie wc‘ath('r was rather cloudy, but relreshed by a strong wind 
from the north-c'ast. 

This dessert is known by the name of Angad. It seems that it 
extends Ifom c*ast to west from tlie aleassaba of Temessiiinn to the 
so\ith of Algiers. 

Saturday, June 8th. 

Our tents were struck at a cjuartcT afttw seven, and we continuc'd 
our road in the north-east dirc'ction, following the same desert. At 
eight Ave found a spring, with jwetty good water. At half-past nine 
the country got closer, with small chalky and clayey mountains. At 
t.hrc'c cpiarters to two eve passed a rivulet, whose course* we followc'd 
on the right shore, in ^an easterly direction. We could discover 
some crops, and soon after a doiiar. At half-past three we fix<;d 
our tents near cm aleassaba and a douar. This place was called the 
Aauiun MayUmlt. 

The ground was shifting c lay and c;halk. Two chains of mountains, 
which seemed to belong to the Little Allas, confined the horizon to 
the north and south. 

In the Avhole desert no animal was to be seen, cxeejft some small 
lizards, spiders, and snails, dead or sleeping, on the branches of a 
small burnt and thorny plant. 
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At my arrival the inhabitants were occupied with a l)urial. The 
c;orj)se was jdaced for shew on an elevation, and surrounded by about 
forty women, who were divided in twt) choruses, nttiTins!^ in measure 
and turn, ////, «/?, a/;, ah ; every woman belou 2 ;ini»; to a chorus pro- 
irounciug their ah resp(!('tively, scratching and tearing tl»eir liices till 
the blood ran down. Six men on horseback, and armed, followa^d 
at tiu* side, looking at ihe country of the enemy’s tribe where the 
dece ased had beem killed ; and the other Arabians on foot sin roundcd 
the retinue. 

’J'hey re mained half an hemr in this situatie)n ; anel the women 
having eontinued their e-ries anel their seratches, all the time, 
separateel themselves freun the eleael be)ely, crying in cadence. The 
mem burieel the eorpse em the same spot ; and every body withdrew, 
without any further cere‘me)ny. 

The weather contimieel If e‘sh, but clouely. 


Sunday, June .9th. 

We started at six in the morning, elirecting our emurse towarelsN.E. 
At se-ven o’cloe k we e^ame to a small river, which we crossed, anel 
turneel to E. N. E. We hael anothe^r river te) pass at two in the after- 
noon, anel entcreel Oiishda at a epiarter j)ast four. 

We saw no change in the* gremnel since yestcrelay. At e'ight 
in the me)rning gooel vegetable earth aj)peare*el, but very little 
cultivale'd. The two chains e>f high mountains, whieli 1 mentienmd 
yesterelay, e onlineel still the horizon to the north and south at a 
great distance. 

At half-past seven in the morning 1 eliscovereel far off, on an 
elevation close to the high-way, two men on horseback, wlio were 
armed, and who ap[)re>acheel us steaelily. My ])e‘ople be'came 
uneasy, but 1 trane|uillizeel them ; anel when we^ e ame cle)sc we 
heard that they were centries on horseback of the enemy’s tribe who 
had killeel the man that we hael seen buried at Aayon Meyluk, and 
that behind them the troops of the tribe w ere assembled. 
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Wf ni<‘t ai'terwards some men who were mowing the corn ; and 
every one of them iiad his l)orse saddled and bridled at his side. 
Further f)n an armed trooj) Avas to be seen. 

At ten we arrived in the country wliich was inhabited by these 
tribt's. It was about two miles in diamettT, well ploughed, aryl 
contained about twtnity' douars. Four men in arms and on horse- 
bac k came to reconnoitre us. They asked a jwayer, and then took 
a polite leav<‘. This tribe, called Mahaia, seemed to be composed 
of warlike men ; and 1 think the Sultan of Morocco’s authority to be 
very preeariou!' o\er them. 
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CHAP. XVlll. 

nKSCUIPTlON OF OUSCIIOA. DIFFICULTIES IN CONTINUING MY JOURNEY. 

DETENTION IJY ORDER OF THE SULTAN. DEFARTURE FROM OUSCHDA. - 

ADVENTURES IN THE DESERT. ARRIVAL AT LAUAISCH, AND ITS DESCRIF- 

TION. DEFARTURE FROM THE EMPIRE OF MOROCCO. 

npHK village Ousi hila, containing about five Inindrcd inhabitants, 
is like all llie other inhabited jilaees which 1 met with on this 
side of the alcassaba of Temessiiin, an oasis in the desert of Angad. 
Its houses an* built of eiirtb ; th(‘y are very small, and so low, that 
it is scarcely [lossible to stand ujiright in them, 'jl'liiw are besidt^s so 
dirty and full of vermin, that I preferred reiiKfcning under the tent 
at the alcassaba, which is pretty large, and situatiTl near the village. 
1 passed a part of my time in a neat little adjoining garden. 

There is a spring about a mih* from Ot/.sc/uh, which furnishes 
abundance* of very good water, and which serves to water the gardens 
and oiT'hards round tlu* villagi'. These gardens have a. very line ver- 
dure and good fruit trees, among whic h t he fig tree, the olii e tree, 
the vine, and the date free, are the most distinguished. 

This country product's most di'littious melons; and the meat is 
superior to what any one can believe. No one can imagine how 
dc'licate the mutton is in these deserts. The sheeji are long and 
slender, have little wool, and find hardly any thing to eat ; but it 
is a fact, that their Hesh is perhaps the best in the world. 

Poultry is very scartte in this [lart ; venison is never sc'en. I'here 
is hardly any thing else to be got in the town but Hour, rice, and 
N'eget.ables. 

From numerous observations of binary distauci's and eclipses 
of satellites, J was enabled to ascertain with much exactness my 
position at Ouschda. 1 found the longitude to be 4" 8' O'' W. from 
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llic observatory at Paris, and the latitude 34* 40' 54" N. At such an 
elevated latitude the climate ought to differ very little from the 
European, but the desert which surrounds it renders the air burning 
hot. I have felt, however, in the month of June, some days very 
refreshing, the sky foggy, and CAeri some rain. 

I observed at Ouschda an eclipse of the moon, of which 1 shall 
give a dcscri])tion in the astronomical part of my journey. 1 should 
have m.ade various other observations, but was j>re vented by 
circumstances, being obliged to sacrifice every thing to my leading 
objtict. 

On my arrival, flu* chief and the pruK.ipal inhabitants of the 
village told me that 1 could not proceetl, as they had rect'ivvnl that 
very day the news of a ri'volution which had broken out in the 
kingdom of Algiers, and that much blood had been slied betw een 
the Turks and Arabs nt Ttemsen or Tremecen, to w hich 1 was going. 

I asked the chief of tin* village to furnish me Avith an escort ; but 
he told me that In; had not forc^es enough, but that he woidd try and 
arrange; things to my satisfaction*. 

Two days after, the chief and the principal inhabitants of Ouschda 
requested the Shek el Boanani, who is the chief of an immediate 
tribe, to conduct nu; to Ttem.sen. He first refused, but alh'r a long 
discussion he left me, without any positive resolution. Several days 
[)assed in useless negociati(AHS. The rebi-ls approached to the walls 
of Ouschda, and fired several shots at t he inhabitants, w hich killed 
two of them. JNly situation bc'came w'orse and worse, for on the one 
side my means of subsistence were exhausted, and mi the other I 
heard that njy enemiv's at Morocco had endeavoured to make me 
suspected in the eyes of the Sultan, on ac cxmnt of the iirolongatiori 
of my stay at Fez ; and as 1 w'as convinced that tlu'y would do their 
utmost to injure mes I detennined to take my horse-, and to sjieak 
myself to the Boanani, whose douar was four miles ofi‘, at the entry 
of the mountains. 

All my people were terrified at my resolution, except two Spanish 
rcnegeidos, who had joined me when 1 came away from Fez, and 
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who in this critical moment came to me, saying, “ Sir, if you will 
“ permit us to follow you, we will follow you and share your fate.” 
I looked at, them with a fixed eye, and seeing in them the appear- 
ance of resolute men, I ordered them to arm themselves, that one 
of them might follow me, and the other stay with my equipage. 

1 wsis going out with a faithful slave of the name of Salem and 
my renegado, when I found the gate of the wall shut, and about 
forty or fifty of the principal inhabitants determined not to sutler me 
to go out. 

I tlid my utmost to persuade them not to restrain me, but they 
answered me almost all at the same time, some with reasoning, and 
others with cries. Seeing that my endeavours were vain, I addressed 
myself to the principal of them, and taking from my satldU; one of 
my pistols, 1 said to him, “ Shek Soliman, we have begun well, but 
“ 1 fear we shall finish badly ; open the tyite.” Shi;k Soliman, 
drawing a plug which kept the gate shut, said to the others, “ As he 
“ wants to })erish, let him.” 

I went out, accompanied by my slave and my renegado, and took 
my direction to the mountains of Boanani. A few moments after 1 
saw those A ery men who had endeavoured to hinder me from getting 
away, riding at full gallop behind me. They came and olfered to 
form an esc'ort for my protection ; they apologized for their former 
refusal, which tht;y excused on the ground of their attachment to 
me, Avishing to preserve? me from any unfortunate accident. 

The Boanani received us kindly ; he invited us ,to dinner, and 
treated us wc*ll ; but he started many objections to conducting me 
alonc’ to Ttemsen. At last, yielding to the persuasions of the Shek 
Soliman, who served me very well on the present occasion, he pro- 
mised to speak Avith the Shek of another tribe, called Benisnuz, and 
it Avas agreed that the latter, with his men, should wait half way, in 
order to conduct me to Ttemsen, and that Boanani should see me 
to the spot where Benisnuz was waiting. 

Two days after, the Boanani came to desire me to be ready for 
the next day. He attended, in fact, at the appointed time, with 
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about ail hundred men. We left Oitschda ; but we had luirdl v 
travelled a milt;, belbri' two solditTs of the Sultan’s came in lull 
i^alloj) alter us, and bade us stop. They were followed by a trooj), 
eoinmanded by a su]K‘rior oftieer of the guard, of the name of Kl 
Kdid D/aiini. He told me that tlu* Sultan having been informed 
that 1 w’as retaiiu^d at Ouschdu^ had sent him to protect and defend 
me if tlu're should be any o(;casion foi’ it. 

I told him that tlu‘ riwolution of Algier and Ttiansen, as well as 
llu“ robberies ol the relx'ls, had matle me stay at Oiischdd ; but that the 
danger being over, I could now continue my way in safety, and ihe 
more so as the tribes ol the Boauani and ol Beuisuouz were escoi t- 
ing me. 

NotAvithstaiiding luy representations, Hla'hni declaretl to me, that 
in the present state ol things he coultl not constait to mv deparlure 
until he had re<'eived^Mew ordiTs from the Sultan. ] was, therefore, 
obliged to return to Ottscl/da, in order to wrih' lo tlu* Sultan. After 
having ret’eived my letter, he sent me two otluT ollicers of his ( ourt 
to conduct me to Tangier, w lnae 1 might be able to embark lor the 
East. I thert‘fore left Ouschda, with my ])eo|)le and e(]uipage, on 
the 3d of Aug\ist, at nine in the evening, and was esc(u led by two 
officers and thirty oudaias, or life guards ofthe Sullati, leaving be- 
hind me at Ouschda the Kaid Olaimi, with the remaindei' of his 
troop. The motive of my departing so late was, Ixoause Dlaiuii 
had been informed that 400 Arabs, in arms, were wati^hing jue on 
the high road. . For this reason J left tin* place c landeslinely, and 
iny conductors themselves did not, know' the road 1 was to take till 
the moment of my departure, when they recei veil the necessary in- 
structions from Dlaimi. We quitted the high road, and tTossetl the 
fields to the south, pushing forth into the desert. The night was 
very dark, and the sky (juite covered with clouds. 

Sunday, 4th August. 

After having advanced very fast during the night, climbing u[> 
hills, Ave arrived at six in the morning near the ruins of a large 



ulcassaba, in av1k)so vicinity there was a spring and a veiy trivat 
dollar. 

We continnt'd our inarch, without stopjiinc;, throui;li several 
irreii;nlar vallii's, at the bottom of which was a river, which, lhonu;h 
small, was vi rv siM vieeahle to the inhabitants of several dollars, in 
waleriiin' their ^ronnd. 

Aecordiiii]^ to an order, of which the two ofhiers Avere the bearers, 
(“M'l v dollar was to liirnish me one or two Arabians, mounted and 
c(|ui])i)ed, who wt'i e to join my est^ort. 

At nine in llu‘ mornini( wi* arrived at the place ivlien* the strt*ani 
ended, and there the thirty oiidaias took Jiuive o( me, and left me 
to the eseorl of tlu* armi'd Arabs, under the command of the two 
oliieers. \\ hen 1 dismissi'd the Sultan’s guard, 1 gave one of the 
ollieers some gold pieces to be distributed among the soldiers, and 
continued my way ; but hearing some noise ^behind me, I looki'd 
round and saw that the oudaias were revolting against their chiefs, 
and threatening to murder them. At the same monuait two of 
these soldiers came to me full speed, to conijilain of the olhii'is, 
who, they thought, had kept somt^ ol the moiuw to themsi'liiis. J 
rode up to the troop, and, ordering tluaii to lay down th<‘ir arms, 
Avhi( h t hey AViri* on the point of using, I succeeded in calming them, 
and they went cpiietly away. 

During this di.spute, which greatly alarmed ns for its possible 
conse<|uences, no one had thought of providing us with water, in 
Avhich we soon became deficient, and. unfortunately, I did not 
know that this was the last place of finding any. 

We continued inarching on in great haste, for fear of being over- 
taken by the lour hundred Arabs, whom we wished to avoid. For 
this reason we never kept the eoinmon road, but passed through 
the middle of the desert, inarching through stony places, ovei easy 
hills. 

This country is entirely without water ; not a tii'e is to be seen 
in it ; not a rock which can offer a shelter or a shaile. A transpa- 
rent atmosphere, an intense sun, darting his beams upon our heads. 
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a ground almost white, and commonly of a concave form, like a 
burning glass ; slight breezes, scorching like a Hmiie. Such is a 
faitlihil picture of this district, through which wo were passing. 

Every man that we meet in this desert is looked upon as an 
enemy. Having discovered about noon a man in arms, on horseback, 
who kept at a certain distance, my thirteen beduins united the mo- 
ment they perceived him, darted like an arrow to overtake; him, 
uttering loud cries, which they interrupted by expressions of con- 
tempt and derision; as, “ If^hat are you seeAhig, my hrotlierP” 
“ IVhcre arc you going y my son As they made llu‘se exclama- 
tions they kt;pt playing with their guns over tluMr heads. The dis- 
covered lx;duin profited of his advantage and fled into the moun- 
tains, where it was impossible to follow him. We met no one 
else. 

We had now neithj^r eaten nor drank since the prcc(‘ding day ; 
our horses and other beasts were as destitute ; though evcT since nine 
in the evening we had b(;en travelling rapidly. Shortly after noon 
we had not a dro]) of water remaining, and the men as well as the 
poor animals were worn out with fatigue. The mules, stumbling 
every moment with their burden, required assistaiice to lift them 
up again, and to support their burthen till they rose. This terrible 
exertion exhausted the little strength we had left. 

At two in the afternoon a man dropped down stiff as if he were 
dead from his great fatigue and thirst. I stopt with three or four 
of my people t{» assist him. The little wet which was left in one of 
the leather budgets was squeezed out of it, and some drops of water 
poured into the poor man’s mouth, but without any effect. 1 began 
to feel that my own strength was beginning to forsake me ; and be- 
coming very weak, I determined to mount on horseback, leaving 
the poor fellow behind* 

From this moment others of my caravan began to drop succes- 
sively, and there was no possibility of giving them any assistance ; 
they were abandoned to their unhappy destiny, as every one thought 
only of saving himself. Several mules with their burdens were left 
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and I found on my way two of my trunks on the ground, 
withoul knowing what was become of the mules which had been 
carrying them, the drivers had forsaken tlieni as well as the care of 
my (‘(feds and of my instruments. 

I looked upon this loss wit h the greatest indilTercnce as if they had 
not belonged to me, and pushed on. But my horse began now to 
tremble under me, and yet he was the strongest of the whole caravan. 
We proceeded in silent despair. When 1 endeavoured to (>ncourage 
any of them to increast* his pace, he answered me by looking steadily 
at me, and by putting his forefinger to his moutli to indicate the great 
thirst by which he was affectetl. As I was reproaching our con- 
dueling officers for their inattention which had occasioned this want 
of water, they excused themselves from the mutiny of the oudai'as; 
and besides, adtied they, “ do we not suffer like the rest ?” Our fate 
w’as the more shocking, as every one of \i8 was sensible of the im- 
possibility of supporting the fatigue to the ph/ce where we were to 
meet with water again. At hist, at about four in the evening 1 had 
my turn, aiul fell down with thirst and fatigue. 

Extendt^d w ithout consciousness on the ground in the middle of 
the- destTt; left only w'^ith four or five men, one of whom had drop- 
j)ed at the same moment with myself, and all without any means of 
assisting me, because they knew not where to find water, and if 
they had known it, had not strength to fetch it. 1 should have 
perished with them on the spot, if Providence, by a kind of miracle, 
had not preserved us. 

Half an hour had already elapsed since 1 had fidlen senseless to 
the ground, (lus 1 have since been told,) when at some distance a 
considerable caravan, of more th.an two thousand souls, was seen to 
be advancing. It was under the direction of a marebout or saint 
called Sidi Alarbi, who was sent by the Sultan to Tt<*msen or 
Tremecen. Seeing us in this distressing situation, he ordered some 
skins of water to be thrown over us. After I had receiv(^d several of 
them over my face and hands, I recovered my senses, opened my 
eyes, and looked around me, without being able to discern any body. 
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At last, lu>wt“V(T, 1 (lislinc;iiisluMl seven or eiglii sheril's and i'akilis 
who ^ave me tlu*ir assistance, and slu'wed me imieh kindness. I 
endeavonied to speak to them, hnt an invincible knot in my throat 
seemed to hinder me ; 1 could only make myselt understood by si <»ns 
and by pointiui^to my mouth with my lin^'er. 

'j’lu'y continued pourin” watta- ovt'r my face, arms, and hands, and at 
last I was abh'to swallow small monthfulls of water. This enabled ini' 
to ask, “ ff I/O are i/ou r‘" When they luaird me speak, they (“xprt'ssed 
their joy, and answered me, “• I'ear no/ /ting; Jar /'rout Itcittg ro/t/ters. 
/re are i/oar Jrietuls," and every one imaitioned his nauK*. 1 bejian 
by deii,r(“ss to recollect their faces, but was not abU* to rtanember 
their nanu'S. They j)Oured a^ain over nu.' a still <iTt‘at<‘r (|uantity of 
water, i^ave me some to drink, tilled some of my leatluT ba< 2 ;s, and 
left me in haste, as every minub* spiait in this place* was precious to 
them, and could ne)t b<^ re'paired. 

This attack ol thirst is perceived all of a sudeh'u by an extre'ine 
aridity of the skin ; the eye's aj)pear te> be' bloexly, the* toii^ue' anel 
me)uth both inside* anel outside* are ce)ve*re!d with a crust e)f the thiek- 
ne*ss of a crown piece ; this e rust is of a dark ye*lle)w e e)lour, of an in- 
sipiel taste, anel e>f a e*onsiste*nce* like the soft wax from a bee*hive*. 
A faintness e)r lan<!;ue)r takes away the* pe)vve‘r to me)ve* ; a kind of kne)t 
in the* throat ami diaphrai»;m, attemle'd with i^re at pain, inte*rruj)ts re- 
sj)iration. Se>me' waneUaini^ tears e*scaj)e* Jrom the* e*ye*s, and at last 
the sufferer drops deewn to the earth, and in a few mome*nts loses 
all conscie)usness. These are the* sympte)ms which 1 re*niarked in my 
vmfortemate fellow trave*llers, ami which 1 e*xpe*rie*ncc*el myse*lf. 

J got with difficulty on my hewse again, and we* pre»cee*ele*d on oeir 
journey. My Beduins and my faithful Sah'm wa*re gone in dillerent 
directions to find out, senne water, ami twe) hours afte*rwards they 
returned one after anothe*r, carrying aiemg w ith tlu'in senne* geneel or 
bad water, as they had bt'e'H able te) find it ; e very one* j)resente*d te) 
me part of what he had brought ; I was obligenl te> taste* it, and 1 elrank 
twenty times, but las soon as J swalle)wed it my mouth became as 
elry as before ; at last 1 was not able either to spit or to speak. 
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At seven ill the evenin'^ we halted near a douarand a brook, after 
haviiis; made a foreed mareh of tvvo-and-twenty liours, without a 
moment’s intermission. 

All my peojile and lia.^a^e at last arrived one afU'r anolluw, during 
the night, and 1 found I had snstaineil no loss. Ilu' caravan of Sidi 
Alarbi had met them snet‘e.ssively, and saved the men as well as the 
beasts. 

II this caravan had not happened to have arrivi'd so fortunately, 
we should all havt* perished, as the water which was afterwards 
brought by the Bednins and by Salem would havt‘ come too lati* ; 
our breath and vital functions had ce.ased, and 1 do not think that 
we could have remained two hours loiigiT alivi^. 

When 1 consider that so considerabit; a (-aravan had, ujion the false 
report that two or thre<* thousand wen' going to attack it (who in 
fact w'cre only the: 400 Arabians that watc hi'd me) quitted the road, 
and that this mistake was the cause of our |.^esei vation, 1 cannot 
sufficiently admire the gracious direction of Providence to save us. 

I can now easily conceive how the unfortunate Major Houghton 
may have perished in the desert, in consequence of a situation like 
that which 1 have just described. It is very jiossible thai those 
who ac(;ompanied him did not (commit any treachery. 

The greatest part of the soil of the desert consists of pure clay, 
except some small traces of a calcart^ous natun'. The w hole surface 
is cov ered with a bed of c halky calcareous stone of a whitish c olour, 
smooth, nnind, and loose, and of the size of the list; thc'y are 
almost all of the same dimension, and thc'ir surface is carious like 
pieces of old mortar ; ] look upon this to be a true volcanic pro- 
duction. This bed is extended with such perfect rc'gularity, that tin* 
whole desert is c^overed with it, a circumstance which makes ]>acing 
over it very fatiguing for the traveller. 

There is no animal of any kind to be seen in this desert, neither 
quadrupeds, birds, re[>tiles, nor insects, nor any plant whatsoc'v er, 
and the traveller who is obliged to pass through it, is surrounded by 
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the silence of death. It was not till four in the evening that we 
began to disligiiish some small plants, burnt with tl\e sun, and a tree 
of a thorny nature wilhoiit l)loss<nn or fruit. 1 had gathered in the 
desCTt two pebbkis, a i)iece of clay, and two pieces of ore, but they 
were all lost. 

In consecjiience of our catastrophe, my mules and horses not only 
lost their shoes, but they all Avere become lame. 

Monday, August 5th. 

We started at scAcn in tiu* morning, and continued our rout in 
the same di'serl, making a little circuit by S. and S. \V. 

The ground was here of tlu* same nature as that of yesterday. I 
descended at eleven a long slo])y ])art of the* mountains, ;uul found 
myself in the pro\inec‘ of Shaouia. and on the right bank of the 
river Enza. On the bther side of it only one house was to be seen, 
which was inhabited by the S/te/i' Sluioui. or chief of the province; after 
having past this river three times, we encaiujX'd at noon on it.s left 
side near a douar and a market-place. The iniiuls of my jx'ojile 
were so much agitated, and my horses ami mules so much fatigued, 
from the dangers of the pri'ceding day, that at the sight of the river 
they all threw' themselves into it ; the men with their clothes, and 
the beasts with tlu'ir burden. It refjnired a deal of time', labour, ami 
work to get tlu'iii out again. 

1 had a ferver all the day. It was certainly the effect of my 
sufferings. 

The banks of this river are well cultivated ; we had abundance of 
water and other melons, and grapes, and looked upon these fruits as 
a gift from heaven in the state of irritation which our blood had 
expericiiiced. 

The Shek Shaoni, w'hose province has an appearance of opulence, 
was absent, but his brother came to see me, and he sent me a 
(quantity of provisions as a present. 
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Tut'sday, Angusl 6lh. 

Wo broke op al six in iho morning, directing ourselves to the 
west in tiu* mountains, iK'twtu'ii whieli we were kept till the afternoon. 
We tlu'ii desc ended into an extensive plain, where we look aN. W. 
dirc'ction, and conlinued so till about four o’clock, when wc‘ passed 
the rive r Moiiloiiia, at ihc' h'ft shore* of whic h 1 ordered ourcxunp to 
be- e stablished, in the v icinity of a donar. 

The mountains which we had been passing were not so barren as 
the last ; llu'v alforded some small rivers and cultivated ground. 
'J’he plain is cpiitc' like the dc'sert of Angad ; which I had passed on 
iny road to Oushda. 

1 lell cs .itinually indis[)osecl, and was afraid of getting worse. 

Wc'clnesday, August / th. 

My c aravau took the wav already described leading to the alcas- 
saba of Temessuinn. 


Thursday, August 0th. 

We continued the same road, and arrived at, the bottom of the 
town ol’Teza. 


Friday, Augvist 9th. 

We remained with our c amj) all the clay on the same’ spot, and 1 
went into the town to say my prayers at the* mosque, as it was 
Friday. 

1 consider the town of Teza to be the prettic'st of all the empire of 
Morocco. It is the; only one not in ruins. Its streets are handsome', 
its houses neat, and painted on their outside. Its jrrineijeal moscpie 
is very large, well constni(;ted, and lias a fine porch. Several 
markets are well provided, the shops are numerous, and the place 
has fine gardens and orchards, llic water is excellent, and the air 
very wholesome ; the victuals arc good, cheap, and in abundance ; 

c c 2 



the inhabitants seemed to be very sensible men. All these consider- 
ations made me prefer Teza to all other towns of the empire, and even 
to the c apitals of Fez and Morocco. 

Near my tents a troop commanded by a Pasha was encamped. He 
was very civil, and sent me some victuals. One of the Emperor’s 
brothers, Mulei/ Moussa, was with him, but my indisposition prcwentc'd 
me from wailinc; on him. 

Some* new observations and much better ones than the first, af- 
forded me the means of fixing the latitude of Teza at 34" fK32", which 
[)roves the? great mistake wliich 1 had committed on my first journey, 
and which was owing to the dark weather. My former longitude was 
found to be right. 

Contrary to our habit, we broke up at nine in the evening in the 
!S. W. dirc'ctfion. After having passed the river of Teza, and made 
sevcTal circuits in tlie mountains, we crossed different rivers. 

Saturday, August lOth. 

Having continued our jirogress during all the night, we passed at 
the break of day another river which runs towards east. The country 
continued mountainous, and I inclined to the W. tilt eight in the 
morning, when we stopped near a douar. We were now in the 
province of llio'ina. 

Wc‘ set off again at ont' in the afternoon, direction W. and S. W. 
till five ill the evcaiing, m Iicm our tents Avere established near a douar. 
This was the birth jilace of one of the officers who had been given 
me by the Sultan to command my escort. 

Sunday, August lllh. 

The good-natured inhabitants of this douar insisted so friendly on 
me to stay with them one day, that I could not refuse it. They did 
their utmost to make; me pass my time agreeably, and I was not sorry 
for this circumstance, as it allowed me to take some repose, of which 
1 hud great need after the fatigues I had endured. 
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Monday, August 12th. 

After having taken leave of my good-natured Arabians, wc started 
at six in the morning, and inach* many windings through the moun- 
tains, from whic li we descended at. nine, and crossed the river 
Levan n, wliich is ratluT large, and runs towards the S. W. We 
ke|)t along its right bank for two hours suc;cessively, in a very long 
plain, after which ^so came again into mountains; and at one in the 
aft(Tnoon we fixt;d our tents near a douar. 

My camj) was not far from somt^ rich siilt-j>its ; and I was able to 
distinguish six or seven single* mountains of the form of sugar loaves. 
Their redtlish colour made me su})})ose that tluw were metallic. 


Tuesday, August 13lh. 

At six in the morning we began our manli, and continued still 
between tlu‘ mountains till two in the afteriuxm, when we m.ade up 
our camp near a large douar. 

All the country wdiich wc* had been traversing belonged to the 
province of lliai’na. 

The ground is composed of round mountains of glutinous clay, 
like those ol Teliian. 'Fluy are barren by nature, but the inhabitants 
are laborious, and almost all these hills are coverc*d Avith plantations 
of a kind ot' pnnicmn or millet, which is much like maize, and forms the 
chief ])aii of tluMr food. It was at that moment in full growth ; and 
all tl K\se plantations were guardc'd by iikmi who were busy in keeping 
off the birds, frightening them with continual shouts. 

Excc'pt the rivers which 1 have mentioned, and had passed, the 
inhabitants of ttu‘ ])rovince of Hiaina have no otlmr water than what 
they take from some small wc'lls Avhich they dig on th(‘ sIoj)ing part 
of the mountains. Most of the w’atcT from thci cvells is ol a very bad 
taste. 1 1 is saltish, sul])hurc'ous, or mineral. The* gutt(*rs and the beds 
of the* torrents arc often to be seen covered with a stratum of eery 
white salt. I suppose that this countTy is rich in minerals ; but tlie 
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inhabitants have not the least eonceptinn nl llu* wealtli they possess. 
At sevenil places the metallic strata are visihh‘ amons^ the clay wliich 
covers them ; and perpcnilicnUir rocks, almost ( iilircly con)j)Osc(l of 
mineral substances, rise hert; and there in tlu* plain like insulated 
towers. 

Tlu‘ inhabitants are fond of agriculture. Tht‘y confiiu' themselves, 
however, to sowing great (jnantitit;s of corn and grain. Trees tlu'y 
have none, and vi*ry ftwv gardens and orchards. IMieir hous(*s are 
made of earth : they are very small, covered with boughs, and only 
inhabited in the w inter ; for in the fine season these j)eople live uiuh'r 
tents, like all other Arabs. 


Wednesday, August 14th. 

We renewed our course at six in the morning betwec'ii tlu* moun- 
tains, which were higV, and full of donars. Jl was about noon when 
I got into the plain. 1 crossed the ri\'er ff 'erga, w Inch is rat her large, 
and runs to the W. I followed its right side, in the same (lin‘<;tion, 
till three in the afternoon, wUen 1 ordered our tents to be (“stahlishetl 
near tw o douars. 

The tribe Avhich inhabits these donars, as well as stweral others 
in the vicinity, is called Hal Aaiza, or Son> of Jesus, and very 
numerous. 


Thursday, August 15th. 

We continued our road at six in the morning, direction N. W., 
and arrived at eight in the district of Wazein. Soon after 1 per- 
ceived towards the north the mountain on which tlu; town is situated. 
I left it to my right, and followed the road till three in the afternoon, 
when 1 ordered our camp to be fixed nertr several douars. 

The district ofWazeinis composed of vast plains, which to the 
east arc confined by pretty high mountains. There is a lofty red 
mountain in the middle of the plain, standing quite by itself. At the 
middle of its height the town of Wazein is situated. 1 was told 
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that it is a large one ; but it has no walls like other towns of the 
empire. Tlie famous saint Sidi Ali Benhamet resides in it. 1 have 
already mentioned him upon a former occasion. He has the town 
anti tlu; district under his command, and lives in a state of perfect 
independence. 

In no ctnintry have I seen such fine rattle, and st) mimcrous as 
h(Tt;. The han^esl was abundant ; and it seeiilPW as if Divine 
Providenct' bi'slowed its particular blessing on this countiy. It is 
filled with large douars, differently constructetl from all others. 
Tilt; tents are pl.'iced in a straight line ; in other douars they form 
a circle. 


There is not a tree to be seen in the plain, and no water to be had 
but that which is furnished by several small springs. 

1 was encamped about tw<» miles west from the mountain of 
Wazein ; and, inalving some* obsc-rvations, 1 found the chronometrical 
longitude to be fi" O'' W. from the* Parisian <.l)S('rva(ory. 7 cannot, 
howex c'r, much rely on this observation ; but my gt'odesical cal- 
culations were? more* exact. 1 found the latitude to lu' ,‘i4“ 42' i?9", 
which is also tteit of Wazein, this place lying cpiite straight eastward 


of my position. Hfc 

1 observe^d a mysterious behaviour in my (“ouducting officers, and 
some signs of intelligence among them ; but as they c ontinued to 
treat me with the most profound respect, 1 could not make any 
remarks to thc'in upon it, nor form any doubts as to the nature of 


their secret conversations. 


The tribes whic‘h lived on the road where 


I passed continuc'd to shew me every civility, and provided me with 
victuals and forage. J assumed the right of using an umbrc'lla ; 
and every one treated me as a brother of the Sultan. But this state 
of things Avas not of long duration. 


Friday, August, Kith. 

Our journc'y began at six in the morning, directc*d to the W. 
and between small mountains. At seven we took the road whic h 
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leads from Fez to Tangier, turned straight to the N., and con- 
tinned in tills direction till three in the afternoon, wlien 1 ordererl 
onr tents to be placed b(‘t\veen the gardims that are situated to 
IS. VV. of the town of Alcassar. 

J made but a very inditferent observation on the longitude : the 
hcaiy clouds prevented rntTfrom taking the passage of any star, or 
even of the ino^lTat the break of day. 


Saturday, August l7th. 

To-day the great mystery of my officers was unveiled to me ; lor 
they apprized me that we were going to Laraish, or JLarash, instead 
of Tangier, as I had been told by them formerly. This behaviour 
displeased me very much; howev’^er, after some reflection, it seenu'd 
as indifferent to m<' to go to one jilace as to another. 

After this discussicii we proceeded at six in the morning towiirds 
the VV. An hour after we turned to the N. and \. VV., and got 
into a wood of very high holm oak, much intermixed with fern. 
We were out of this wood at twelve, after having mtuh* numberli'ss 
jpriff^ngs in it ; crossed a small river, and entered Larash at one in 
the afternoon. 

haraish, wlfu;!! is called by the (ffiristians Larash, is a small town 
of about four hundred houses. It is situated on the north side of 
the steep descent of a hill ; and its houses extend to the banks of the 
river, the mouth of which forms a port for large vessels. Those 
which do not exceed tw’O hundred tons can get into the river, but 
they are obliged to unload in order to pass the bar. 

Larash contains several mosques ; the principal one is ple;ising in 
its .architec!ture. This town has a large market-place, surrounded 
with piazzas and columns of stone ; it is the handsomest 1 saw in 
this country. It was built as avcH as the principal fortifications by 
Christians. The town, after having been in the [lossession of the 
Spaniards, was taken by Muley Ismail. 

The town is from the land side well covered with a wall and a 
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ditc h ; two half bastions dc'fc'iid the' port and the bridge'. The 
alcassaha or eastle from the land side to the sonth of the town is 
a square', fe:>rineel of laistions, with euiseme*nls, snrronnded with 
dile.-lu's, and, e'xe'e‘ptin<»‘ the' para])e't, in a s^ood stale' of de;fe'nee. 
The town has nnfortnnately no water; what tiu'y drink is taken 
from a sjainc; ne^ar the' sea-shore', at 180 fathoms elistanee from 
town. There is anejtlu'r sj)rin‘X about two miles from the town, 
whieh is safe' from the' fire of l!u' town. 

There' is, at llu' e'xtre'inity of the' town, near the monlh of the 
rivc'r, a e'asth', whie'h I was iiiform(;el liad bc'C'ii c'onstrne'te'd by 
JMnley Ye'sid. The' fort, whie li is ol' a sejiiare* form, has some small 
aims. The monlh of I he' port is defended by two batte'i ies plac ed 
to the' sonlli, and by another battery or eastle at the' same side', but 
about 850 lal horns from the former, proviek'd with eannon and 
mortars. At the north side of the river or pe»l there is no kind of 
I’orlilieation. 

Three hnnelrc'd fathejins sonthwarel of tlie: last battc'i'y of c annon 
and mortars, llu'ie^ is on the rivc'r some works, Avliie h are seen from 
the sea-sidc', and re'semblc' a fortrc'ss. Tlu'y are, howeyer, nothing 
e lser than the ruins of a house and wind-mill. 

At 00 fathoms E. 8. E. off the square castle is a chapel or 
sane;tnary of a fe'inale saint, patrejii of the town. Her Jiaine is 
IjeUi Mivana ; he r sepulc hre is rc'vereal. 1 neve*r ha\ e been able to 
follow the association of ideas, by which a faithfnl believc'r is brought 
to reconcile the' c anonization of a woman, with the tacit exchisiou 
from Paradise, to which the law subjects tlu'm. 

The south cejast is formed by a I’ock, and the north side by a' 
small sand-bank. 

By orelc'r of the Sultan, the Pasha of the town, Sidi Mohameel 
Salani, assigned me the best heiusc in the town ; it was situated in 
the market ])lae e, near the princij>al moscpie. 

TS!e)t withstanding these advantages, I could not make any lunary 
obsc'rvalions, as 1 dared not get oil the top of the house. My 
longitude, howevei', was well established, by the eclipses of the 
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satellites ; and I found it to be at 8" 21^ 45 // W. from the Parisian 
observatory. Tlie latitude I computed to l)e 85“ 13' 15'^ N. ; 
my majyfiietical declination 21" 39' 15'/ W. The climate* was vc'ry 
mild, and the same as in Andalusia. 

The town is surroundcMl with red sand, which I took for rcddsj)alh, 
reduced to powder, with much disposition to c:oii<;iulinate. The 
sonthem rock was formed of horizontal strata, vc'iy thin, much 
approaching each oIIkt, of a .slaty texture, and c ut in a per pc'n- 
dicailar direction on the sea-shore. These strata of the rock arc 
entirely formed by the r(*cl sand, wliich has conglutinated into a thin 


slaty texture. 

There are some gardens at I^irash. The vict uals arc^ good, and 
the walc*r, thougli a little hard, is not unwhok'some. 

In consecjuc'nce of the violc'ut journc*y I'rom Oushda, I was takc'u 
ill for ten days. Son^:* of my [)(‘ 0 ])le and cattle were also indisjjosed 
and lame ; howevc’r we had none dead, c*xc-e])t one mule. J took 
some sea bathing, upon whic h occasion 1 did not forgc't my collec- 
tions, for 1 gathered several maritime* produc tions. 

A corvette from Tripolis was in this ])ort, where it had laid 
several months. The Sultan ordered it to l)e fitted out at his 


cost ; and the cabin in the stern was assigned to me for my })assage 
to the East. 1 examined this vessc*!, whicli was in fact going 
to Tri]W>lis.j and J had the cabin fitted out proj)erly for this long 
voyage. 

Sunday, 13th Decen\ber 1805, being fixed for my dc‘])arture, 
I called in the morning on the Pasha and took leave of him. He 
recciived me with all ])C)ssiblc; demonstrations of esteem and con- 
sideration, and engaged me to clc*lay my dc'parture till thrc'e in the 
afternoon, in order to have the pleasure of being himsc'lf [)res(*nt at 
it. 1 could not but acce})t of so kind an offer. As my (‘(jui])ages 
had been brought on board, I went at the appointed hour to the 
port, in order to canbark myself with all my pecjple. 

1 asked Ibr the Pasha, and they told me that he was comitig. In the 
mean while I waited the arrival of the boat, and was walking about 
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on llu' spol wlu're the wall forms an inverse anf^le wilh a laiu' that 
inns into that jin^le. 

The boat arrived, hut the l^asha did not eonu' : I therefore deter- 
miiu'd to e<) on hoard; when all of a sudden two detachments of 
soldii'is came uj) to me on both sides, and a third detachment from 
the above-mentioned lane. Tlu* two first ones laid hold of my 
jK'ople, and tin* third, snrroimdinc: nus ordered mt‘ to embark 
;ilon(% and to dejiart that very moment. 1 askt'd for the reason of so 
strane:c' a trt'atmenl ; they answc'ied, “ If is 1 he order of fhe Sultan." 
\ vished to speak to the Pasha, and they said bluntly, “ Euihark." 
This was eaiona;h to pro\'(! to me the bad intentions of the JSnltan 
:md the Pasha, who to the last moment had orih'ied all possible 
honours to be conferred on me as well by the troops as by the 
peojile, whilst they had been meditatin'^ a blow whicli was to aflect 
me most dc'eply, as the fate and welfare of my^jieople interested me 
as much as my own. 

1 went into the boat with ;i broken heart, hearini»; the cries of some 
of my peoj)le, and s;ot down tlu^ riv(‘r. My rai^e and despair was 
only interrupted by t he passa<^e over the bar of the riviT, where llie 
motion of the water caused me a severe sea-si(^kness. Exhausted by 
this violent moral and physical exhaustion, 1 arrived, almost in a 
senrseless state, at the corvette*, which was lying at anchor, at some 
distance from the bar. I was taken into the cabin, and went 
lo-bed. 

In this manner I left the empire of Morocco. 1 supjness now 
the reflections which they excited; perhaps one day I may have 
an occasion to exjiress them. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

ON THE ANCIENT ATLANTIS. — ON THE EXISTENCE OF A MEDITERRANEAN .SEA 

IN THE CENTRE OF AFRICA. 

B efore I went to visil the western part of Africa, a dili/^ent 
stutly of liie ])l)y.sical geography of this part of the world, 
r'Oiiipared with the idt'as which tradition ami lii.story luue left ns on 
the great revolutions of the globe, together with the inforination.s 
given by some geographers and travellers of latter limes, on the 
interior part of this^continent, suggested me almost at the same 
time two ideas, ‘whitE, emanating from tbe same }>riucipl(‘, and 
alibrding to (xieh other a mutual sujijiort, seem both to concur in 
eslablishing our belief of t wo great facts : 

1st, That the ancient island of Atlantis was formed by a chain of 
mount Atlas : 

2d, That there is in the middle of Africa a Mediterranean sea, 
which, like the Caspian sea in Asia, exists by itself, and without 
communicating with other seas. 

After so many systems or conjectures as to the spot which was 
(Hcupied formerly by the island of Atlantis, it will perhaps ajipear 
i hinierical to start again a (piestion which has been so often debated, 
and which in our days has fallen into oblivion. As it is connected 
with the coinciding idea of the existence of an inland sea in the 
interior jiart of AfriiTi, the digression may be excusetl. The indul- 
gent reader, as he reads this chapter, is reijuested to consult the 
general map of the northern part of Africa, which accompanies 
this work. 

Though no European travell(*r has yet travelled so far as to pass tlu* 
great desert of Africa, called Sahhar, jn its centre, we have, however, 
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much information, which makes it almost nc'arlj certain that there 
is no chain of mountains passing through it from north to south 
wliicli coukl liiiite Mount Atlas with the mountains of Kong, and 
with those* that are on the south -c'astern ])ail of the desert, and 
which extend iii a south-west dirc*clion into Abyssinia. 

At the eastern extremity of the chain of the Atlas, we find the 
deseits that bordcjr on Godeinesh. and Tripoli, those of Soudah and 
Barca, which touch on one side the Sahhara, and on the other 
the Mediterranc‘an Sea. Hc'uce the chain of the mountains of 
Allas, which at the north and wc'st an* surrounded by the Me- 
diterranc'an and the Occ'an, and at the cast are bounded by 
the* sandy deserts, on the one side rc'aching to the Atlantic Ocean, 
and on the other to the Mediterranean, forms a n*al island, with- 
out being in any apjjarent cx)nnc*xion witli the other mountains 
of Africa. 

Alf whal we know oi’ the dc*s('rts of sand whu^n surround the chain 
of tin* Atlas to tlie east and south sides, proves that they are not 
like those of Tartary, composed o\' iXw Imnius delxiupcratus o{ lAw- 
neus, that is to say, of an earth which, in consequt*nce of perpetual 
tillage and })roduction, is become exhausted and dc*privc5fl of those 
organic particles which are necessary to vc'gelation. 

One may c*asily judge of the des(*rts which lie* to the south of the 
Atlas, by those which I have seen to its north and wc*st ; I observed 
in tlu*se latter, nothing but' large beds of glutinous clay, Avhich 1 con- 
sider as a volc anic sub-marine* production ; plains of moving sand, 
entirely c*omj)osecl of a flinty dust of cjuartz and feldsj)ath mixed 
with finely i)ul\’ rized shc*lls ; and banks of a recent chalky marl, 
evidi'iitly formed by the glutination of the sand, or pulverized animal 
sul)stances. 

1 have in fact not found in these deserts any complete rethains * 
of sea-animals ; but my situation prevented me from making assi- 
duous researclies, and it is possible that such remains, if they exists 
are only to be found at a great distance to the south or west of the 
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Atlas, as the fury of the waves pulverizes every thing iliat in these 
parts is raised to the surface of tlie sea. 

The shock of the waves is so great, that even at times of the 
most j)tTfect calm, and without any pretH'ding slonn, and when 
tlie surface of the sea is enlin'ly (piiet at a distance, the shore is 
nevertheless so forcihly heaten hy the surge, that mountains of 
foam from 50 to 60 I’eet high, arise not only upon the rocks, but also 
on the sandy flats. 

1 am not to inquire here into the causes of this phenomenon, 
which seems, may be referred to the gentMal motion of the great 
mass of the wat(‘r in the Ocean, increUsed or diminisluul by the })ro- 
jection and shape of the coast ; but we may consider the results., as 
far as they are connected with our pres(‘nt subject. 

When the sea beats softly against a shon^, the shells and zoophytes 
settle there ; the sea-olants easily take root, and increase as well 
as the living beings ; and these animated Imdies, dissolving fliem- 
sclves successively, fatten the ground, and make it still titter for 
posterior genenitions. The accumulation of tlu‘se fragments during 
centuries, which in the eye of nature .are but a day, atfords a 
vegetable*<;‘arth sufficiently abounding with organic partic les to give 
life to ])lants and animals, w'hich at their turn contribute to the use 
of man. 

But when, on the contrary, Uk; sea beats with fury against a shore, 
the animal and vegetable parts of the sea wa'thdraw from it , as from 
a rock against which they would be dasht'd to ]>ie(;es ; tlu' sea 
plants can take no root there, or are swept away by the fury of the 
waves before they can fix themselves. The jjoor animal or the 
plant, which has been driven here by the current, must also jxTish 
from the violence of tin; waves, and their fragments will be dashed 
* to a ^reat distance. When it happens that by the (jfFect of the; 
current of the Ocean, or by the diminution of its water, or from 
any other cause, such a coast remains uncovertxl and above the 
water, it must necessarily represent a confused hcaj> of stones, sand. 
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or flinty particles, improper for vegetation, and of course unfit for 
animalisation ; in a Avord, a ground which is quite useless for the ex- 
istence ol’ man, and which, if it happen to be of any extent, acquires 
the denoniination of a desert. 

A grea t part of t he coasts of Morocco are in this state. Tangier 
as Avell as Rabat is snrroimded with sand ; Mogador, which is the 
most soutliern spot which 1 visited, is situated in the middle of a 
littU‘ Sahhara, in Avhic^h the sand is forming moveable and rather 
high hills. If my snpposition be founded, that these deserts b( ‘came 
greater iis we advance towards the south, we ought to find there the 
gr{‘at tles(‘rt Sahhara, which is only a rej)etition on a large scale of 
that phenomenon, which we see in a small one at Mogador, and in 
miniature at Rabat and Tangier. 

It is certain, tliat these })laius of sand are ilej)ositions of the sea, 
Avhich is sensibly witlidrawing from these |h()r{‘s. The Bay of 
^rangier is becoming choked uj) ; the river at Rabat is t'xperiencing 
the same effect, and is lessening; the same fact is visibh* at Mo- 
gador in the channel Avhich separate^ it from the island, and sc'rves 
it as a ])ort. 'lliese facets are proved by the anchorages which daily 
become more and more confiiwd, ;ind very frequently Ave see Avhirl- 
Avinds of sand carried off by Avesterly Avinds from the sea-shore, and 
form doAvnsorhills in ])la(‘es w hich never contaiiu'd any, Avithout b(‘ing 
counterbalanced by any o])posing Avind or contrary force sufliciently 
strong, so that the sand is always coming from tlu‘ sea, lU'V'er to 
return to it. Therefore, if the Sahhara be a n petition on a great 
scale of this same phenomenon, as there is t‘very reason to suppose ; 
far from being comp<»sed of the hitwuH depaupemtuH of J.<iimeus, it is 
only a surfact‘ of sand abandoned by the sea, like that of Mogador 
and Tangier, and which never has been fit for vegetation. 

This conj(‘cture is almost convertt'd into a certainty, Avhen wc 
consider the small (‘IcA’ation of the Sahhara above llu; lev(*l of the 
sea. We see several rivers, as the Wad J)rah, the Wad Taffih't, and 
others, come from the soutliern part of Mount Atlas, and lose 
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themselves in the desert without l)eiiij! 2 ; ahli' to proceed for want of 
deeli\ity. 

The JSeiie^al and Gambia rivers precipitate themselves from the 
neii^hbourinj^ mountains of Konu', in a nortlierly and north-westerly 
direction : the first l unnin'^ lowartls thebordt rs of the Sahliara, and 
the latb'r into another lai^e jdain. Th(‘y make here a sudden devi- 
ation towards the wc'st, and alter a thousand windings, like thost; ol 
the Meander in Asia Minor, tlu-y reacdi tlje sea by an unpereeivable 
declivity, forming nninberless small islands in their (“ourse ; bc(‘ans(‘ 
the falling of a tre(“, or any obstrudion is snllic ient to divert or 
divide their fet ble current. 

These circumstances seem to prove, that when the mountains of 
Kong fonned an island, these large livt'i's precipitated themselve s into 
the sea of the Sahhara, and that since this sea has been filled nj» by 
the sands gradually a'cimmlating ; those ri\ tTs have' dircelt'd their 
course towards the Ocean, as the amassing sand successi\i‘ly lorce'd 
them to deviate from their first direction. The currt'iit being Ave-ak, 
the least obstacle was sufiicicj^jL to turn them aside, as in our times 
haj)pens to the Senegal, when this river enters the sea at the Marigoi 
of Marh)guws. 

These considerations compared with the great nmnbt rs ol shells 
which are found in tin* deserts to the east of the Mount Atlas, and 
with the great (juantity of salt t'xisting in the Sahhara, and other 
facts which 1 have observed, mak(; me believe, that the Sahhara 
has been a sea to a jx'riod very near our own times, if comparetl 
with the immense (‘])Ochas of nature ; and in that case the chains ol 
the mount Atlas formed an island. 

The name, Avhich lh(‘ natives give to this chain, is Tedla ; which 
being written without vowi'Is, accortling to the usage of anciint 
languages, m.ay be ])ronoumH*d Atdia, to which the Greeks, in con- 
formity with the genius of their language, added the final letters, 
this would make. Atdlas. The word preserved from the earliest 
antu(uity to the j)resent times. 
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If we consult the a,nci(‘nt antliois and maps, we find tliat tlie 
seas which Ijound yVfrica on the east, south, and Vest, are called 
the Atlantic Sea ; anti as the tiountry ol Atlas t»;ave its name to seas 
so distant, it is still more likely that it would give it to the sea of 
Sahhara, which watered its coast ; and thus we have the Isle of 
Allas or the Atlantidis, surrounded hy the sea of the same name, 
and hy tin* Mediterranean, and |)resenting to us exactly the first 
circnmstance rej)Oii,i‘d to Plato hy the priest of Sa'is, namely, that 
this island was situated on the coasts of the Atlantick Sea. 

Another ])articidarity concerning this island was, that it was op- 
j>osit<' to the enlranct! which the Gret'ks in their language called the 
Pillars of HercuUvs. The priest does not merely say, that the island 
was o[)p{)site the pillars of Hercules, he marks its situation more par- 
f icadarly, in saying that it was opposite the entrance which the Greeks 
call Hercules s Pillars. But this entrance luf|i never heen any thing 
else than the Streights of Cfihraltar, and the situation of the little 
Atlas, which is an arm of the chain extending to Tt'za and to 
Tetuan, corresponds exactly with this second cir(;uinstance. 

This island was larger than Lybia and Asia together *. This is 
very nearly tlu* extent ol the chain ol the Great and Bittle Atlas. 

The })riest of Sais added, that from this Atlantidis travellers could 
PASS over to other islands, from which it was easy, to reach the Continent. 
It is evident that the great number of the Mediterranean islands 
coidd facilitate the communications of the Atlantidis with the dil- 
ferent points of the European and Asiatic continents, which wen^ 
bathed by this sea ; and the more so, because in the supposed power 
of the Atlantick kings, they would extend their dominions over the 
small neighbouring islands, to make them serve as stepping stones, 
according to the saying of the priest ol Sais. 

The dominion of the Atlantick kings established on one side in 
Lybia, as far as Egypt, and on the other side to Tyrrhenia, and 
their threats against the Greeks, agree perfectly with the position 

* That is to say, Asia as it was then known by the ancients. — (Note of the Editor.) 
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of t his island, situated on the central line of t his c ountry and its 
jireat population. 

There is hut one objection to bt^ started against this system, which 
is tlie disappearing of this island, and m Inch the ])riest of Sai's attri- 
butes to shocking earthcpiakc‘s and inundations. The island, in 
fact, has <*eased to exist, because it is transformed into a Continent ; 
but we may sup])Ose the possibility tliat some ])arts of tlu^ island 
have been swallowcnl up l)y c'arthcjuakes ; as for c'xample, tin* por- 
tion Avhich tilled U)> the s])a(;e now forming the gidf of Tripolis 
from the (Jaj)e Bon near Tunis, to the Cape Ras Sem neai Derna. 
'riu' grc'at banks of Kerkcma that are in this gulf strengthen this 
systc'in, if w(‘ look uj)on t hem as the remainders of a country sub- 
mergc'd. This would coincide with the last circumstance reiated 
by the priest of Sais of the island Atlantidis. It is, howevcT, im- 
possible to suppose, tluft suc h a. submersion could have taken placo in 
four-and-twenty hours, with an island so c*x tensive as the Atlantidis 
is supposed to have been, and its mountains, if we consider M'hat im- 
mense abysses would have been recpiired to produce so jwodigious an 
effect. A supposition of this kind would be cjuite gratuitous, » and 
not at all supported by the analogous examples which nat ural history 
has furnished since the last great cataclysm. If we suppose that the 
Atlantidis extended to the Cape of Ras Sem, then this part of the 
Atlantidis will be found ojtposite to and at a small distance' from 
Tyrrhenia, Greece, Asia, Egyi>t, and Lybia ; but these were the 
theatres of the concjuests of the* Atlantes, of which the metropolis 
was in the centre. 

It would be easy to heap proofs upon proofs, and reasoning ujion 
reasoning, to support my system ; but treating tiiis ejuestion only as 
a secondary one, and subordinate to the idea that an interior sea, is 
existing in the middle ol Afric-a, I shall lc*ave its solution to the 
Ic'amed critics who have alrc'ady been discussing it. However, with- 
out dwelling on the numerous systems to which the Atlantidis has 
given rise, 1 may observe, that the* position given to this island by 
the respectable author of the Philosc)j)hical History of the Primitive 



World, docs not correspond with tlie indications Avliich wc have 
received from the priest of Sals. According to the former, it wonld 
not havt; been situated on the shores of the At Ik n lie tied, but on the 
Meditenanean, wliich never luis been called Atlantic ; nor opposite 
the entrance which the Greeks call flereules's Pillars^ tliat is to say, 
the Streights of (iibraltar, from whicli, according to this author, it 
wonld have beep morvi than lour hundred miles distance. On this 
hypollu'sis, no straight line drawn from the island could have been 
continued to the Streights, williont passing over internuidiatc coun- 
tries, on account of tin* projection of the coasts of this sea. Besides, 
flu^ narrow space on whicli the author places this island, could 
never contain a country of as large an extent as Lyhia and Asia 
together, however we may reduce the countries known then under 
these names. Still less would it contain a territory over which were 
reigning so many kings, famous hi/ their powetp who extended their 
dominion over great adjacent countries, and who were proud o/’w 
mnrh strength. 

O 

1 must also obsi'rve, that the jiosilion givcni lo this island by 
Mr. Bory de St. Vincent, in his Essays on the Fortunate Islands, 
does not correspond with the circumstances related by the pries! of 
Sais. Mr. Bory sujuioses it to have been in the Atlantic st'a, and 
not on the shores of tliis sea, as the pries! declared. It would not 
have Eybia on the one side, nor Tyrrhenia on tlu; o!her. By the 
situation and form whic h he gives it, the Atlantidis could not have 
had any intermediate islands, in order to pass from to the continent. 
But what is still more remarkable, the priest positively asserts, tha! 
Athens i xisted at the time of the Atlantidis, and that the Athenians 
led their fleets against the concjiiering Atlantidis. Now, according 
to the inodi'rn author’s system, it results, notwithstanding his com- 
mentary, that in the times of the Atlantidis, neither tiu? Streights 
of CTribraltar nor Athens existed, as the one was not yet open, and 
the other, with all the plains of Grceci*, was still submerged by the 
waters of tlu; Mediterranean, which only disclosed it to burst through 
the ytreights, and swallow uji the Atlantidis. How was it then 
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possible that the Athenians, whose <‘onntry did not exist, conld 
oppose themselves to the ambition of the Atlantidis ? How could 
the fleets of either enter or leave the Mediterranean, which, accord- 
ing to the author’s supposition, was at that time nothing but a lake 
closed up on all sides, and without t^)mmunication with any other 
seas. 1 refer to the scicMitifical j>art of my African journey the 
detailed discussion of this object. 

If we have shewn that the Sahhara was a sea long after the last 
grand deluge of the glob(‘, it will follow, that its surface, being 
but litth* elevated above the level of the sea, must form a kind of 
large bason, into which the waters, that fell as rain on the sur- 
rounding countries, pour themselves. It is besides probablts that in 
the centre of Afric;a there would remain a great lake, or Mediterra- 
nean sea, like the C'asj)ian sea in Asia, which would be an incon- 
t estible proof of t he i^dreat of the Atlantic sea from the Sahhara. 

I have j)r()ved the little c^levalion of the Sahhara above the levc'l 
of the sea, from the rivers w Inch, after their entrance into the Desert, 
Avant a sufficient declivity to reach the exterior seas of Africa. Let 
us examine the reasons which induce me to believe in the existence 
of an interior sea in Africa, independently of the waters Avhic h the 
ocean may have left there, and Avhich might jAcrhaps suflitv^ to main- 
tain for many centuries a very extensive lake, like* tlu*. Caspian sea. 

There is, in the interior part of Africa, a space of thirty-three 
degrees and an half from east to west, or from the source of the: 
Niger to the source of the Misselad, and of more than twenty 
degrees from north to south, or from the southern declivity of the 
mounts Atlas and the other mountains which border on the Mediter- 
ranean, to the northern declivity of the mountains of Kong, and to 
the sources of Bahar Kulla. From all this immense surface, not 
a drop of water flows int<j th<^ extt:rior seas of Africa. Yet we 
know the sources of the rivtas which flow into the Mediterranean 
and the western ocean ; and all these sources are beyond the limits 
of the vast surface we have noticed. The rivers which fall into the 
gulf of Guinea are not much more abundant than the others, and 
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therefore give no reason to suppose a more distant source from tlicir 
inoutli tlian the meridional det'livity of the mountains of Kong, and 
the otlier mountains, which, following the same easterly line, unite 
wilh tiu? mountains of Komri, or ol’the Moon, wlu're are the sources 
ol the Bahar el Abiud, or the White River, the priiu'ijjal arm of 
the Nile. 

Il is known, that the rivers of this part of Africa direct themselves 
in lines <;on,vergeul towards the (centre. The rivers of tlu* Atlas, and 
thost' ol‘ the Desert, to the south and south-east ; tlu‘ Niger, and 
those which (ome from the mountains of Kong, to the north-east 
and t'ast ; th(' Misselad, the Kulla, and many other internn'diate 
ones to the north-west; the Kuku, the fiazel, and otluws, to the 
south and soutli-v est ; in a word, all those of the interior part of 
Africa ^\hich are known to us, have their direilion towards the 
centre of this contiiK'nl. 

The n'lation of some travellers in the intt'hor part of Africa, as 
well as the iidormations procured from the inhabitants, agree in 
ass(‘rting, that thiring several months the continual rain in this 
country is so considerable, that the animals as w(‘ll as the jdants are 
aHe(;tetl by it, and brought to a state of (extreme debility. 

Having no j)ositiv(‘ metrical obstTvations on the (pjantilies of the 
water in these parts, we must have recourse to a])j)roximating cal- 
culali<ms, Ibunded on comparisons with other known places. Jt is 
known, that in Europe the rain water which annually falls is upon 
an averagt' to the depth ol 18 iiu hes. This (juantitv eiKTeases 
towards the stmth. At Algiers from 27 to 28 inches of rain water 
falls annually ; the year 17*10 is known to hav(‘ produced lit) inches, 
and the year I7il2 even 44 inches. At Madeira 81 inches of vater 
fella-year; and, according to the observations of Baron llnnibolt, 
the annual rain under the tropics amouuteci t<> 70 inches. The 
above-mentioned vast surface is cut in its middle by the trojiic ; knit 
as I mean not to avail myself of every supposition, J will only fix at 
54 inches the height of the rain water, which is 1() inches less than 
Mr. Humbolt’s observations would give me a right to estaijlish for 
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my basis. 1 will nol take into eoiisideration the rains of the Desert, 
but shall suppose that tla‘ Sahlmra occupies one half of the spa(x^ oi' 
the above surface ; and if so, the rain on the other half will flow 
into the great interior lake. I hope that ihest' concessions will meet 
Avith no opposition. We ans Ihendore, to establish our calculation 
in tlie following manner : I’hc suj)poscd surlaxe amounts to about 
240,000 s(juare h'agues, at 20 on the degree' ; but as we shall leave 
halt of the above surface to the dest'rts, we have 120,000 square 
leagues remaining, which turnish rain water lo the great lake, 
and which, at the* rale ot 202,410,000 square feel a milt', Avill 
product' the stim t)t 35,080,200,000 st|uare leet, on Athich the rain 
deposits a mass t)f 157,001,400,000,000 cubical teet of Ateter in 
the year. 

Allowing lo our interior Afriean sea 250 leagues in length by 50 
in breatlth, it Avill bt|^. as large as the Caspian, or the Red Sea, and 
form a surface of about 12,500 stpiart' leagues, which are equal to 
3,0*55,125,000,000 stpiare feet. 

The annual eA'aporatitni in Europe, acct)rding to Dobson, upt)u 
an average' calcidatiou of tht' temj)t'rattire at 11", amounts to 30 or 
38 incht's. Mr. Humbolt has in America observed it iti Cuinana, 
at 28' tem])t'rature, to be 2/80 millimeters ])er annum. It has been 
found at Guadeloupe tt) be 4 to 0’ mlUhuett rs a-day ; and the learned 
travt'ller believes, that it may be fixed at 80 indues per annum Jor the 
Iropics. But in order to avoitl all ptissible objettions Avhit;h 
might be started by the antagonists of this system, I Avill take' a 
A'aluation against myst'lf, by trebling the quantity atltipted by 
Mr. Humbolt, and assume the eA^aporation lo be 240 inches, or 20 
feet per annum. 

Now, multiplying this t'A'apt)ration Avith the surface of the lake, 
it Avill produce a mass of 7*h 1 02,500,000,000 cubical feet of Avater, 
which ascend annually to A'apour into the atmosjihere. But hav- 
ing received in the same sj>ace ol’ time by the rain a mass of 
157,901,400,000,000 cubical feet, there Avill still rt'main an over- 
plus of 84,79^,900,000,000 cubical feet of AA'ater for the evaporation 
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of the rivers and lesser lakes, and for the decomposition of tlie 
water ahsorbetl by the A'^efifetables and other j)hcnomena. This 
proves, that (‘ven in ado[)ting suppositions the most nnfavonrable 
to iny system, yet a sea of an extent like the Caspian or the Red 
Sea, in the middle of Africa, wonld not by evaporation lose half the 
(juantity of water which the rain annually siij)j)lies, and that more 
than one half wouki be left for the other kinds of absor|)tions which 
hav(“ bet'n mentioiK'd already ; so that if these latter do not consume 
it, which is most probable, our Alfican s(‘a ought to b(‘ much large r 
than I luiA'c been intlicating. 

1 shall not s])eak of llic tiepth of this sea, as it must de])cnd on 
the form oj the* giound ; but whate\ er be this d(‘j)th, the sea Avill 
kt“e[) willumt any alteration, lheovej|)his of the 20 feet of water 
carried oil' by e\aporat ion. 

These calculations, proving how im}»ossil)k^ it is that the Niger 
should lose* itself in the marshes of Wangaia, t‘xj)lain what 
becomes of so many rivers, which Ave see taking a direction to- 
wards the centn* of Africa, Avithout seeing the linal j)arl of tlu'ir 
course. 

They also proA'e the imjmssibility of this immense mass of watt r 
getting out by Avay t)f the Guinea coast, as has lu'en pnliaided by a 
learned (ierman. In tact, the Niger ami the Senegal take their 
source in tlu* mountains of Kong, not far from each other, and take 
their respecti\(‘ directions, the one towards north-east, and the other 
toAvards north-west. The iorim r, after a (ours(‘ of about lour hun- 
dred mik‘s, arriAH's at GinbaJa, on the frontiers of Sahhara ; and the 
second, after having taken a turn of alK)ut the sajne distance, waters 
the bouiuh of the same desert, in the vie inity of Jmribe. Here t lie 
situation of both rivers becomes <juite the same. The Senegal, in 
order to get from Faribe to the sea, Avhich is only about one hundred 
and tAVt nty miles distant, makes a thousand circuits, and forms ol its 
water munbers of lakes and marshes in a Hal country, which is 
almost at a level with the ocean; so that one may positively 
assert, that if the sea Avas to AvithtlraAv about two hundred and 
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lil'ly uiilos from its present, coasts, and keep the same level, the 
Senegal wonld not be able to attain it, but must lose itself in one 
or more lakes. 

For iniuF greater reason will the watxT of the Niger, which at 
Giinbala, is in the same ])Osition as the Senegal is at Faribe, not find 
a sufficient declivity to attain the ocean, as it would have thre(‘ 
hundred and sixty miles to pass, Avhich is treble the distance of 
tlK‘ Sent‘gal’s course. And here at Farilx' begins the great lake, or 
the interior sea of Africa, which, exteiuling in its presumed dimen- 
sions, goes tt> the lake of Fiter, into which fall the rivers Gazel, 
Misselad, and others. It communicates also with the lake ol’ 
Semegoiida, whic h 1 eonsidc'r as a bay or gulf of our Cas|)ian sea 
in Africa. 

But if, from the place w here I suj)pose this interior sea to begin, 
the Niger had still hundred miles to nm, and the Gazel, the 
Misselad, and others, about '.‘ight hundred, in order to arrive in a 
straight line at the Gulf of Guinea, it is manifest, that not finding 
a declivity in tlui territory, they would spread and lose themselves 
in lakes, w ithout arriving at the gulf 

The great rivers, Formoso and Key, as well as others whic h fall 
into the Gulf of Guinea, receive their water irom an extc'usive 
surface, by which they are raised to the rank of the greatest rivc'rs. 
Thus, from the southern declivity of the mountains Kong and 
Komri to the ocean, a surface of 180,000 scjuare mile's is more than 
sufficient to receive all these rivers, in a country where a territory of 
less than half the extent produces the great rivcTS of Sc'uc'gal, 
Gambia, Rio Grander, Missurata, and many others. Thc're are 
formed near the Cape Roxo and the islands of Bissagos a multitude 
of large channels and lakes, Avhich may be com])ared with those 
which are formed by the Rio Formoso and the Rio dcr Rey on 
the Gulf of Guinea. The gencrral maj) cjf the north of Africa, 
which is here subjoined, represents the particulars of this system ; 
and as it has been copied from that published by Major Renncll, 
it also shews, without deranging any point in the known geo- 
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^apliy, tliat the existence of the supposed interior sea jjivt's a 
solution ol' the proldem conrerninjT the issue of the interior rivers 
of Afritta. 

Ilavini^’ thus shown, as much as the matter admits, that the 
immense (juantify of water in the interior part of Afrit^a, accu- 
mulal(‘<l from rain, and carried hy tlu' Nijjer and other rivcTs near 
the ci'ulrt' of this continent, canTU)t be t‘vaporat(‘d in small lakes, 
and still h‘ss in the marshes of Wangara, and that it cannot aiTive, 
at the ocean by way of the Gulf of Guinea, we infer from this the 
ma essity ot the existence of a large lake or interior sct'i. Into this 
sea the sur|)lus of all the waters, left by v(‘getatiou and other decom- 
positions ol this fluid, roll and unite. It remains jiow only to advance 
a l<‘W facts in favour of our opinion, that such an interior sea 
actually exists. 

In order to examine this point, we refiw to sj^me aneient authors, 
who make mention of several large lakes in the interior part of 
Africa, such as the Nigrifes pains, tin* laktvs Clonia, Libia, Nili, 
Naha, (lira, Cbcloaides. May they not ail be gulfs or bays of one 
and the same great lake, though endowed with these different 
names ? We do t he like ; and a jierson unacejuainted with geo- 
graphy, who hears the differt'nl names of the Adriatie; Sea, of the 
Art;hi})elago, of the st‘a of Marmora, and of the Black Sea, will cer- 
tainly not suppose that they are j)arts of one and the sann? sea 
called the Mediterranean. 

In the discussions to whicli this question has given rise, some 
errors have betai adopted for want of understanding each other ; 
and 1 find the (-ause of it to lie in the different significations t)f the 
word Babur. The nations who speak Arabic call the seji Bahar, 
a tommon laki^ Bahar, and a riv^jT also Bahar. 

When the inhabitants, or Arabian travellcTs coming from the 
inti rior of Afric:a, speak of a Bahar existing in iliat country, the 
ancient and modcTii Europeans have only imagined that they heard 
of a c ommon lake, without asking for the e xplanation ol' a word 
whic;h they thought had only meant lakes or rivers. 

von. I. r 
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These reasons led me lo believe the existence ot this sea, even 
helbrt* 1 went to Africa. I (hscnsse<l this opinion at, Paris, in the 
year with some of the It'arned memlKTs of the Jnsfilnf, and 

in I,iOndon with some of the lloval StK'iety. 1 compost'd a memorial 
then upon this subject; a memorial at Cadiz on the dOth May 1803 ; 
and another at Tripolis in the month of November 1805. 
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CHAP. XX. 


INI'OIIMA ! !0\ KKCi;jA’i;n or AV INTEIHOH ska in AI'KICA. 

0 \ hoard iht' sliip Avhioh convoyod nio in Octoher 1805 from T^iarisli 
1o Ti’ipolis, Ihorc was a iiK-rclianJ of Moi'ocih) of the name of 
Si<// Mnlii' IliilihtI, who had resid(‘d ior many years al 'Fomhut or 
and in olhiw eonntrit's ol Sudan or Nigritia, Avliere he 
had hc'iMi carrying on tradi* in partnership witli oiu' of his hrothers. 

This linlilal was also lirolliei' to the Sheik, wlio had lieen named 
hy iIk* Emjaa'or of Morocco to tlirecl the carayan of Mecca, if 
political ciicnmstances hadadmillcti of tlu‘ c\^/i‘dilion. 

He was a man of much good sense, ahont dO yi*ars old, of a x’cry 
solid hcha\ ioiir, addicted to truth, in good < ircnmstances, and Avho 
had no reason whalsoeycr to suspect that J luid the least intmest 
in acquiring information on the interior situation of Alrit;a. All 
th<‘se united circumstances iiispirt'd me with the hiirhesl contidcnce 
in his relation, and made me ludicye that he neyer imposi'd on me. 
ll(‘ had, indi'i'd, no interest to deyiate Irom ti’uth. 

Haying had fi‘e(|nent conyersalions with this Morocco mcrcltant 
thiring mv voyage, 1 now and then made onr coinersation tall on 
the intiTior part ol Africa, and 1 gathered Irom thesi* conversations 
the following lesnlts, viz. 

“ Tomhut is a large town, very trading, and inhahited hy Moors 
and Negroes. 

“ The reigning family at ToifBTut is descc'iidetl from an Emperor 
of Alorocco, who had maxle an excursion into that x-onntry; and 
wluise nanu' is very much r<‘sp<'ctc<l there. 

Bnhlal enjoyi'il far more liberty at Tomhut than at Morocco. 
He k(‘pl a great numher of negro women, whom he took, turned 
olf, or exchanged to his liking and whims; his constitution had 

r r 2 
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snilored soinewhai, and he had now and Ihen caught several 
diseases. 

“ Tonihut is af the same distamc from the Nile- A/nd (f)r llic Nile 
of t lie Negroes ()r Niger) as Fez is from IVad Sehu ; that is to say, 
about three English miles. 

“ This t\\ci' Jlotvs ioirards the east. 

“ The Nile-Abid is v(tv large; every year in the rainy season it 
passes otH‘r its bed and inundates the conniry like the Nile in F,gypt, 
and appears then like an arm t>r the sea. 

“ Tht‘ Negroes navigate this river in barks of a very singular 
construction ; they are made without the aid ol any nail^ aiul only 
joined with small cords of the ])almtree. 

“ Each of these harks is capable of transporting the wi.ight of 
five hundred burtlums of a camel, either in salt, corn, or other 
provisions. ^ 

“ These barks are steered without sails and without oars. Jn 
order to keep them a-going, several men, proportionalt* in number 
to the size of the bark, sit down on the tAvo sidt's of the forejiart, 
and putting a long j)oU; to the ground of tlu* river in ordiT to 
push off in one jerk, make the bark advance. This manner of na- 
vigating being still in the state of its first childhood, obliges them 
to keep close to the shore. 

“ The Nile-Ahid lakes its tlirection towards the interior part of 
Africa, where it forms a vast sea which has no communication 
WITH OTHER SEAS. Ill tlus sca the barks of the negroes navigate 
roRTY-EiGur DAYS FROM ONE SHORE TO THE OTHER, and always 
WITHOUT BEING ABEE TO PERCEIVE THE OPPOSri'E COAST. 

“ The most common objects of trade on this s(‘a an* salt and 
corn, as the interior pari contaflU some very pojmlous countries 
which are deficient in these articles. 

“ It is said th,Tt this sea is in connexion with the Nile of Egypt ; 
but nothing positive can be ascertain(‘d in favour of this sujijiosilion. 

“ It is also said, that Moussa to the east of Tombut, is a very 
large, po[)ulous, and civilized city.” 
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Biihlal, in givint; me the above information, spoke Arabic to me, 
and always made use of the word Bahar. I asked him to explain to 
me the sc'iise in wliich lie Avas taking this Avorfl. H(' told me several 
times that he meant a sea. of several days voyage across, eithei' in its 
hniglh or its breadth, and restanbling that on tvhlch ivc then ivcrc 
navigating (this Avas the Mediterranean). 

This information removes all doubts tm the existence of an inle- 
rior or African (.'as[)ian-sea, Avhich Buhlal was ahvays calling Bahar 
Sudan or Nigritian Sea ; and this fact tin* reader will remark cor- 
responds AAnth the rtasoning Avhich I had made on physic;al cahaila- 
tions. ]f objections should be yet started to the o])inion, 1 must 
leave it to future travellers to give the ansAver. ^ 


Some years after Ali Bey had made his researches on the interior sea of Africa, Mr. 
.lacksoii, British Vice Consul in Mogador, published, that ^le inhabitants of Tombuctu 
had told him, that ‘‘ at a disiamr of fifteen days journey east of this place there nvas a vast lake 
J Rahar Sudan, or Sea of Sudan but he docs not give any other inforiiiation of 
this sea, having coniined his researches only to the inhabitants of the coasts. We are dis- 
pOsSed to believe that tliesc rcsearclios are more exact than those wliicli he has made on the 
kingdom of Morocco. There is a striking coincidence in the locality wliieli he gives to 
this sea. lie states it to be fifteen days journey cast of Tombuctu, that is to say, a little 
more than two hundred miles, which, being about fifteen miles a day of a earners marcliing, 
corresponds exactly with Ali Bey’s calculaiioru — (Note of the Parisian Editor.) 
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CHAP. XXI. 

VOYAOK I'llOM L.AIIAISII TO TUII’OLI IN J!Ain!,\n.y. RISING OK THE SEA. — 

STOKM. R,EPOSE ON THE RANK OK KIRKENI. — DESCRIPTION OK JHV: 

ISEAND OF THE SAAIE N.V.ME. ARRIVAL AT THE PORT OF TRIPOIJ. 

TT KMBAIlKl^jl) mi the 13th Odolior 18 ().a oh hmird ol'a Trij)(>li{:iH 
rrii;afc of war, which was cminiiaiKk d hy ilu* Erraiz or ( aplain 
Omar; this ship lay at anchor in tlu' roads of Laiaish, where we 
remaiiieil tlie whoh' of the iie.xt day. On Tuesday the lath, I'ery 
early in tlie morning’, we sailed, but having no lair wind, we could 
only b(;al alionl . ^ 


Wednesday, October IGlh. 

In the morning it began to blow from W. S. W., and about noon 
we entered the Streights of Oibraltar ; at ball past two we jiassed 
between Oibraltar aiul ('(wita, anil t'onld sit* bolh ]>!aces, Avhich are 
(liarmingly situated. The Spanish l amp bt‘fore (dbrallar comjioscd 
of ti'iits and barracks ; the toAvn ol St. Roclu* upon a lu'ight, and 
Alg(‘ziras, Avhich ajipears beliind a ttape, combiiu'd to form a very 
interesting picture. There W'as an English fleet and a convoy in the 
port of Oibraltar. 

We W(Te steering almost the whole day east with the same wind. 


Tluirsday, Otdober l^tli. 

During the night tlu* wand blew stronger, and our Aossel was 
lossed about ; the deck was often under watiT, Avhich run down into 
the shij). In the morning we saw Ihe Cape ofOatta, which Ave passed 
at two in the afternoon. We then steeri!d N. E. 
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Friday, Orto])cr 


Early in tlK‘ inorniiiir vv(‘ discowred the Cape of Palos, and when 
olT it, wo laokod about to soutli in chase of a fship whidi seemed t(> 
avoid us. Wt* hailed her at one in the afternoon, and found her to 
be a JSwt'dish bri_u;. At sun-set we were in 3/“ 15' northern !atitu(h‘. 
and A'J' 30" \V. longitude from tlu' observatory of Paris. 


Saturday, October 19th. 

VV(‘ a<lvanced very little last night, and had almost a calm in the 
morning: we steert'd K. t S. E. 

At. four in the (“vening we discovered a chain (>f nuamtaius on the 
coast of Africa, and at five my AV. longitude was 1‘ 'XI > 30". 

I'licre was no wand whatevaT, but. tht; curniil carried us east. 


Sunday, Oclolw r 20lh. 

TIk* (•aim continued. At nine in the morning my W. longitude 
(iom Paris 1" l?/' 30". 


Monday, Octcjber 21st. 

We were veering about to north with a smaU S. E, breeze. 


Tuesday, October 22. 

We steered the same point till we came oil the island Formentara, 
when w e ( eered to S. W. 


Wednesday, Oclob(‘r 23d. 

We followaal the W. S. W. point till sun-set, and thtai tacked 
about to E. N. E. 



Thursday, OrfohtT 24tli. 

At, noon wo vocred about to S. E. i E. Tho wind got frt'sh, and at 
throo in tho ailornoon wo wore snrroiindod by a May strange nuieor. 
Th(' s{‘a rose all at onee, and instead of rolling in tlu* nsnal way, IIk* 
wax es darted np vortieally in ])yrainids or transparent eoni's with very 
p«^)intedtoj)s,ket‘ping in this form fora long while, and without inclining 
to either side, t ill at last they sunk down in a pxapendicnlar direction. 
The cause* of these* phenomc'na, which were not unlike* xvater spouts, 
might originate* in tlu* ele*ctrie'ity ofsomeihie k cle)uds, whic h we*re* 
hox eriiig aboxx* «is, and xvhich xx*ry probably proeluced this violent at- 
traction to be* in an c*e]uilibrium xvitli the elect rieaty of the sea. At the* 
same time* the* x\ ind got eij), and the ship dancing ox er these j)ointc*el 
j)yramids gax e* us some* smart shocks, and the great si/e* of the masts 
and rigging bedng out o^proportion xvilh the size of the ship, angmenteel 
the vaolene e ol' its motion. As the port hole*s w(*re e>])en, the* sea nished 
in from all side*s ; xve had unforUinatety but two pumps, one of xvhic h 
bc'ing out of repair, and the other in a bad condition, xve e;ould not ge*t 
rid of the xxate*r ; besides, the belles .and conduits by xvhich it xvas to 
run oil', were filled up xvith bales, or otlu'r things, so that the shi]> xxas 
in danger of sinking ex ery monu'iit from the torre nts xvhie h nished in, 
and could ge t no ve*nl. The ship’s hold and bc4x\’c*e*n decks xxa*re 
quite full, and as xve; had no c oast in sight , there xvas very little* chance 
of .assistance*. Jn thlk frightful situation every one* got on eleek ; 
xvhere xve* could only xvait e>ur last hour. Hoxv*evt*r, not to be ielle, we 
shut the ])ort holes and threxv every thing heavy ox erboarel ; all hands 
xvorked ; xve toeik again to the miserable |)ump, anel by dint of patie*ne;e 
anel much fatigue; sue:ceeelc*el at least in ju’ocuring an outlet for the 
xvater. The ship xvas then much H|;hter ; but not withstanding all 
precautiems and endeavonrs, we* must have jierished if the inedeor 
xxhie h lasted abemt ten minutes, hael continueel somexvhat le)nge*r, as 
the; X essel xvas in too bad a state* to withstand it. 

In these meist critical ineinieaits, I hael the satisfaction of seeing 
mysell' rcxvareled for some acts of humanity, which 1 had exercised in 
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tlic course of our voyage. The caj)laiu, tlie mate, and several 
sailors came one after another whispering me in llu*. ear, thal 1 liad 
nothing to fear ; that if any l) 0 (ly was to he savtal, it should be me. 
1 saw by this that tlu'y intended to j)ossess tlu'mselves of the boat ; 
in a short time the meteor subsided ; they actually began to get 
rt'adv, in order to save themselves, having resolved to rc'sist, with 
their knives the attempts of thos(‘ that were to be hdt behind. But 
forhmately matters terminated well without any other loss than some 
elfects belonging to the frigate and to the passengers ; the whole 
loss migld 1)1* conijnited at several thousand j)iast(*rs, and my j)rivate 
loss at about Ihree hundred ; for the* gratitude* e)f the* crew preve*nte'el 
jiiy things from being thrown e)ve*rbe)arel by those; whe) thing away 
every thing at random, whilst all matters eif value bedonging to the 
ship, and to ejth(*r passengers, were thus burie;el in the* se*a. J believe 
that ] shemlel imt have sustaine*ei any loss if ^le* sailors e;e)uld have 
elistinguishe*el my e'tlee'ts freim the; rest, during the* contusion. This 
inelulge'nce* was eiwing to some ae;ts ot charity which 1 had shown to 
se*ve‘ral e»f the* eTew after euir ele*j)arture from Jjuraish, in administering 
them some medical aiel, anel reiielering e)thcr trilling se*rvie es. 


Friday, iJ.^th Octeiber. 

Wo stueavel the same point till sun-set, and then shiltcel te) N. E, 


Saturelay, 2t>th Oelober. 


The ship being at noein in 38“ lat. we stee 
little wind. 


*el kk S. E. with A cry 


Sunday, 27 th Octedier. 

We ])ere'e*iveel the Cape e)f Bugaroni on the Atrican coast at noon, 
anel steereel towarels the? east. 


von. I. 


G G 
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Monday, 28tl) October. 

We passed, at the close of the day, betvveeri the island of Galita, and 
the African const. 

Ha\'ini»: observed this island with my lari>;e spy-o-lass, it aj)])('ared 
to me to i)(‘ composed of a great rock of red granite v ith large veins 
of pure <piartz. This mountain is pretty high and looks very much 
like Oilaaltar. 

The channel llinmgh which Ave ]>assed is good ; liie Tii|)olitans 
always a\'oid sailing oulsid(‘ of tlu‘ island, that is to say, l)(‘lwc*en it 
and the Sardinian coast, as the inhabitants of this coast aic* at con- 
tinual war with them, and, according to the captain’s report, Ihc'y hang 
every Tripolitan captain who has the misfortnne to tall into thc-ir 
hands. 


I'liesday, 2i)lh October. 

Wc‘ advanc ed very little' this day, and at noon we were cAj)poate 
Biserta or Cape Blanc. 

Wednesday, 3()th Oc tobe r. 

We j)assed in the fore-noon (^ape JJon, and steered S. S. K. 5‘ l-i. 
with a little breeze. 


Thursday, 31st October. 

We continued the same* point wit h some more Avind. ToAvards 
(‘vening avc* saw the Island of I..ainpidosa, or Lauipedusa, distant live 
leagues to the (*ast. 

Eithc'r my c:hronomc'tc'r must ha\a? bc-c-ome irrc'gular in one* daj', 
or thc're is a mistake in the position of this island, of half a dc*gree 
towards the Avest, on the* hydrogra})hical maj) of Madrid, whic h I 
perceived by an astronomical observation Avhich I made, to the 
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riijlit of llio Island. T shall reserve this question for tin' sc ientific 
part of niy voyage', in which sucli astrononheal ohstTvaiions will be 
discussed. 

At nine in the evening the wind got fresh, and increased at midnight 
l(> suc:h a degree, tliat it blew a terribh^ storm, The sliip made mncli 
water, tlu' st'a was ve ry IhgJi ; the waves immdate'el the eh'e k anel the; 
inti'iieer eef the ship : enirpmnp was tronLinually playing, hnt te> little 
purpeesf' ; the rigging eef the ship be'iiig worn eeul, was teem te) pieces 
ley the sea and wine! ; the- rolling be'(-ame' see strong that the shipsyarels 
were* imnu'rse'el meere* than six lee't deep in the se'a ; the cre'w gave all 
nj) for lost, anel bc'gan tee sing the* song of eh'ath ; the* captain with a 
])ale and fright, eneel face, a|>prize*el me of the* imjeossihilily e)f sa\ ing 
the* ship, anel askeel my aelvie e in this critical mome nt. 

I aske el him if any sails vvewe set, anel njeeen his answering in the 
atlirmal.ive', 1 aelvise'd him lee hewer them all, yxce'jet a small enie for 
ke‘e'|eing the* direction. The etaptain gave* his eereh'rs aee:eerelingly, 
anel that ve'ry instant making my cale ulalieen, 1 tbnnel that we we*rc 
aheeut h'agne's neerl.h eel 4'ripeeii. 

1 aske-el the enjelain npeen his re'tnrn whetiu'r the shi[e was able to 
be reewe'el. 1 dee not kn«ew re plie'el he*, lent I will try. Then, said 1 
steer W.N.W. anel try to get inlee the* Channel betw'cen Kerkeni, and 
Zerbi. 

lie* ae-teel in ceense‘e|neneH-, and a sheert time aftew Ave we're so feer- 
tiinate* as tee get eent eefthis te rrible gale*, whie h tlnvate ne'el tee clash ns 
against the e eeast eef Tripeeli. The wind slackc'ned, and the sea 
became le-ss vioh'iil, t heengh it c ontinued tee be vewy billowy. 

Friday, 1st Neeveinber. 

We kc'pt the same* peeint, anel the sea having bec'ome exilin we 
ane heereel in 15 fatluems watew on a bank near Kc'rkc'iii ; about eight 
in the e ve'ning. 

K\'e*ry eene in the* ship leeeekeel npeen himsell as risen again from the 
dead anel mutually cm brace*el, wishing jeey to each other. 
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Saturday, ‘id Novoinber. 


Our point was 3 leagues distant from K<'rkoni, which lay W. N. 
W. ()" N. ol us. 

Wv were at anchor on a vt'iy large' hank of sand and (juarlz, t'x- 
tending over a, surl'ace of several leagues, and which alforded as safe 
an anchorage as a confined harhour ; lor with the very strong wind 
v\ hicli was tlu’U blowing, tlu' waves diel not rise, and the sea rcseinhled 
a pond. * 


Th!- hank has an almost imperceptible declivity towards the islands 
ol Kerf.eni and the coast ol the kingdom ol Xunis. Jt, may he known 
at the distance ol se'vei'al leagues, by the brownish or whitish colour 
ol the water ; and when one is upon it, by the (piietness of the sea. 

TIu' islands of Kt'rkeui art' two in number, and are situat('d at a 
small distance' from t^u' coast ol Tunis ; a channel separates them. 
They are* very low, and are' harelly e'emspicuous abeive' the' se'a. We 
saw there' senne elate* tre'e's. Our e;aptain went se've'ral times em sbeire. 
It is saiel that it is elifhe'ult tei lanel on thc'se' islanels, be'e’ause^ e've'ii the' 
smalle'st beiats run aground as the wale'r is se) vewy shallow, andtlu'ic 
are' emly a few peiints where landing is praetie'alile, anel these are 
kneiwn emly to expe'rieue'e'el jiilots. 

These islanels are kimwn by the name of A’e//g/nv/e/, to their inha- 
bitants, anel to theise eif the ne'ighbemring coasts ; anel imt by the name 
of Ker/tc/ii, as the'y are inentieme^el em the* maps. 

The elembts whie h I hael cemcerning the lemgituele of the islanel of 
r.,am[K'elusa, alfect like-wise the jiositiem of these' islanels, anel Avill be 
diseusse'el in the' scie-ntific part e>f this weak. The latitnele eif the 
ave'iage jieiint between the two islanels is 34" 3.% whie h elilfers but 
little frenn the majis. 

These* islanels cemtain no rive*rs nor springs. The inhabitants arc 
oblige'el to make use eif rainwater, anel it is so se are e that we were 
forceel to obtain it in small peits and beittles frenn se'veral inhabitants, 
in eireler te> take some eif it em board. 

These islanels are nearly naked reicks, anel scarce'ly produce any 
e)the'r \ e'getation than palm trees. The natiyes are therefore very 
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miserable ; they have hardly any thin£!i; to eat but the fruit and 
marrow oi tlie date tree, the palm-tree (j)alma christi^ and s(»me 
fish which tiny dry, in order to have a pi ovision of it throughout the 
year. 

The natives live in douars, or villages of small huts, or A ery low 
houses, wliich are a striking juoof of their extreme misery. 

I'lieir barks or vessels are very indilfereni, and with a single sail ; 
tlu'y can contain only three or four men. '^I'lu'y eall theses harks 
miululfi ; tlu'y run them to Trij>oli along the coast, ' and nev(T at a 
greater distance than a league. One o( these harks conveyed the 
watiT on hoard, which we had lu'en in search of, as also sonu* poultry. 
The men have no olh«“r tlress than a brown coarst' llha’ik ; they are 
lean, of a swarthy < ()inph‘\i(xn, am! in a miserahh* condition. They 
are very I’ond of fishing, and employ several tricks to net or to catch 
the fish, which is the chief article of their food^- 

I hav<‘ not been able to obtain positive information resper^ting the 
nunilu'r ol tlu' inhabitants of these islands, but J think that they are 
scarcely (JOO, perha|)s not so many. They profess ihe Mahoaudan 
religion, and the* islands are undt'j- the direction of a JSlu'ik, who is 
chosen by the natives; and who sends evta v yi'ar to Tunis a t|uanlity 
of fish as a tribute to the Fasha, who (Iraws no other revenue from 
those islands 

\V(‘ nauained on this liank of Kerkeni until the night of the /th 
Nov<an])er, and during all this time the wind was very high. Our 
ca[)tain in one o! his (‘\ciir''ions to the shorts hatl the mast of his boat 
sj)lit, and the siiii lorn in p'ieces, whilst we were lying (juietly at anchor, 
without being molested by ilu* force of tlu* wind, though wt‘ were at a. 
distanct* of two leagues from shore, louring our stay, the sails under- 
went a lapair, and tin* holes which admitted the sea water, wen; 
covered with coj)[)er. 


Thursday, N{)vembcr. 


At 8 in the evening we w'cighed anchor and steered S. li. with a 


slight wind. 
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FridiU', Sill November. 

•> 

We eontimied iliesame eoiirsi* dnriiii^ all the day. In the night we 
tackl'd about in order to u\ oid Ihi^ Trijiolitaii coast which Avas but at 
a short distance. 9lh. The morning ivas cloudy, but lielore noon we 
discoA cred the coast. Wi* bore nj) to tlu' ])o?*t, and jiassed a castle 
wliiidi Ave sainted Avith onr cannon, wliic li salute Avas returned Irom the 
castle. At onr iMitering the port, a goviaiiment’s boat came to reieive 
us ; several indiA idiials came on board, and took the captain’s decla- 
ration. We continued entering and tiring sc'veral disi hargi's ol artil- 
lery, till wecami' to anchor in the middle of ihi' bay: it Avasthi'n three 
o’cloedv in the atternoon, and I.Ik* captain Avent inuneiliati'ly on shore 


Sundav, loth November. 

V *' 

The crcAV AvenI on shore ; but 1 staid on board till a house had 
been jirepared lor my reccjition. 


Monday, lllh November. 

1 Avent on shore this day at. VJ o’clock, and thus Avas at the end of 
this very fatiguing voyage. 

It is to be observed that the extraordinary rising of the sea on the 
24th OctobiT took jilace Iavo days aftiT the neAv moon, and at near 
ail hour and a half after her passasre through our iiieridiau. 

The violent, hurricane in the night of the 3lst October, ha])pened 
two days after the first ijuarter ; it began at near an hour and a half 
after the passage qf the moon through our meridian. 
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CHAP. XXTl. 

LANDING. PRESENTATION TO THE PASHA. — INTRIGUES. DESf'RIPTION OF 

TRIPOLI. GOVERNMENT. COURT. MOSQUES. — COURTS OE JUSTICE. 

COFEEE HOUSES. PROVISIONS. JEWS. JU ADE. WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND 

COIN. CLI.MATE. ANTKU’EHES. KINGDOM OP rRII’OUl. 

I HAVE alic:i(!y said, ihal upon our arrival in llu“ port ofTripoli 
oiir caplain uciil diruclly on sliori^ in ordci' lo prcsunl liiiiist'lf 
lo the J’aslia, and {odcliviT liis jiapurs and lullcrs (Vom Morocco. 

Tlu‘ next inornini;' llu' caplain ndurned on board witli an order to 
land all passcn<;'crs, and lo make nu* an apolooy fop not bavins;' yel 
lieen able lo |tr<.‘pare me a lumsi', reijiiesiins;' ^ne lo A'ait until Ibe 
OM'nini;. Alter Ian ins; landed the crew and p:issens;ers be rejjealed 
in tbe atlernoon lIu' ssmu- j'l'ijuesl, and assnri'd me tbal ibe liouse I’or 
my reception would be nxidy lor me ibe nexl day. 

I knew tbal tbe Pasba Salaui of Earai^b bad been wrilin<; :is;:unst 
me, and I looked upon two ol tbe passens;ers :is Nory suspicions ; bill 
as for tbe remaindei' ol tbe pa'^sensicrs, as well as tbe cajjlain and ibe 
whole ci'ew, J found mysell (jiiili* al my I'ase, and tberefoie (juielly 
wailed ibe event. I soon perceiied tbal the objection lo my landing 
bad bei'ii occasioned by ;i ([uil<‘ dill’erent cause tban tbe want of 
lodgings, and lime bas proiod that 1 was not mistaken. 

Tbe follow ing day tbi' ca[)!aiu came lo tell nu* tbal 1 could go on 
sboi'e. I aiailed myself of ibis suggestion, and look my baggage 
along wilb mi* ; tbe bouse lo wbicb 1 was shown wsis ojijjosile those 
of t he tirsl minisler, and of ibe .Spanish Consul. 

] bad been already Ibree days at Tripoli when Ibe caplain c.dlcd on 
me, lo presi'iil me to the Pasba. Tbe audience was maguilicent, and 
look place, in a vast saloon, where tbe Pasba silling on a kind of 
throne or small elevated sopba, with his sons on bolh sides, was sur- 
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reeeived il with ;j;race ami lie showed me imieh politenoKss, 

and all kind of honours. J was seali'd on ;i eliair whieh he had 
ordered to be broui!!;hl for me. He ( oinersed a lonii; while with mt‘, 
after which we were servt'd with tea, scents, and jUTiunu'S, and 1 
reeeived from him all jiossililt' prools of alfeetion. AfUa' llu*se een*- 
monies we separated, ve ry'^ imuli satistiial witli each other ; he ])re- 
vented my kivssing his hand as a Soveriaiin, but shook mine like a 
friend. 

TIu' J^asha. ordered two ol his great, ollici'rs to conduet mt' to tlie 
fust minister, who wasrc'ally a resjieetable man, and almost blind. I 
had a long philanthrojiic conversation with him, and went home 
hierhiv satished with both visits. 

Several jieople of Moroc co, and chiefly the Pasha Salaui, had been 
writing against me, a^id drawn me in the blackest colours ; one of the 
passengers, jierhaps also excited by the same Pasha, had done his 
utmost to render me odious ; but the Pasha of Trijioli and hi> court 
desjiised the.se intrigues, as all the* dc'positions much' by llu* w hole' 
ship’s eomjiany bad been entirely in my favour. In consecpu nce, 
the' passengcT, w ho was a merchant of Morocco, bc'c^amc* gc'uerally 
detestc'd. 1 was even bc'fore-hand so certain of not lu'ing hurt by 
anybody, that I did not avail myself of the Ic'tter of recommenda- 
tion whic;h 1 had from the Emperor of Morocco, for 1 had dec larc'd 
to the captain and some othc'rs, that after the bc'haviour of Mulei 
Soliman at my dejiarture from J..arai.sh, 1 should not want his pro- 
tection any more, and this ])rc)cc'eding encreased the Pa.sha's and 
his court’s respect for me. In the mcran while' 1 went very little out of 
my house', except to go to (he mosepie, to jiay .some ceremonial visits, 
or to take* a w'alk. This seclusion, which was partly lor the sake 
of doing away entirely the ree;ollec;tion of the* Morocco affair, jiartly 
on account of the Ramadan, and a trilling indisposition, confined 
my rest'arehes. As to my astronomical obsc'rvations concerning 
the lunary distances, I only made a few of them, as 1 could not 







mount the roof of the house, but was oljli<i;e(l lo ehus(; Hi(‘ eorridor 
lor the s])ol from wliieh 1 <lir{“et(“(l iu>M)l)st‘rvatious. However, ihost- 
with n'i!;ar(l to the latitude are very satislaetory. 

The results ])rovt'(l the longitude of Tripoli t<> he at 1 1" 8' east 
Iroiii Paris ; the latitiuh* atP 159" X. ; and tlu“ luagnetieal (h'elin- 
atiou 18" 4 P 2" W. 

Tri])oli in Barhary is uanu'd by tiu' natives 'Tarahlcs. 'Phis town 
is niueh handsomer than any in the kingdom ot Morocco. It is 
situaUal on tlu' st'a-short*, and its streets are straight and pretty 
large. 

Its honst's an“ regular, well built, and arc' almost ail of a flaz/ling 
white ; the architecture approaches mon* to th(“ Kuropean than the 
Arabian style ; the gatt's are gcaierally in tIu' ’^I'uscan slyh'. Tlu‘ 
sloiu' columns, and the arclu's of the courts, ar(‘ of a lound form, 
wdieri'as those of Morocco are [)ointe(l. Jt is^very c-oiimion to see 
stone buildings ; and even marble is emj)loyed for the constrmtfion 
of the courts, gates, stairs, and mosques. The houses have Avindows 
towards the streets, which is not the erase at Morocco, but they are 
always shut with very close blinds. 

It is a strange' fashion in the lumses of Tripoli, that in almost all 
the rooms, Avhie h ari' very long and nai row, theT(* is at e'ach end a 
sort of stage of planks, about four lee't high with narre)w stairs*. 
I'hese aleoee's are* furnished with rails and wooden e)rnaments, 
anel there' is a door under e ae h of the'in. On e'n((uirv, 1 founel 
that tlu'v are* made to e'onlain the* e'om|)le'te' house'healel furniture* ol 
a woman : as uj)e)n e)ue ed the* ale*e)ve*s the* be*(l is plae*e*ei ; nj)e>n the* 
othe*r the* AA’e*aring ap[)are*l anel that e)l the* e hildre*u ; unde*r the* e>ne* 
are* the* table ute*nsils anel the victuals ; uuele*r the edher, the re*- 
maineler e)f the we*aring appare*!, line*n, ite*. 

In eonse*epie‘nee e)f this arrange*me*nt, the luielelle of tlie* aj)artnie*nt 
is noways ine*umbe*re*el, anel allbrels ple*nty e>l reK>m te) re*e*e*ive* thee*om- 
pany, anel a man may ke‘e*p in ahemseMjf thre*e* or lour loeuus, lhre*c e)r 

* See Piute Xlll. 
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lour women, with all possible convenience, ami without their being 
in the way of eat h other. 

There are neither springs nor rivers in Tripoli. The inhabitants 
are obligerl to drink rain wat(‘r, which they preserve in cisterns, 
attached to every house; for their baths, ablutions, and other uses, 
they e)U])loy brackish wal(‘r, which they lake from wells. 

The ]>lague has much diminished the ])()pulati(m of Trij)oli, and 
has often carried off whole families. There are still some houst's 
which hat'c been abandoned, or destroyed on a(;counl ol' this 
scourge. 

The whole number of the inhabitants may be estimated at about 
twelve or lifteen thousand souls ; the population consists of Moors, 
Turks, and Jews ; and as tlu‘ Governimait was formerly entirely 
com])osed of Turks, the civilization is much more advance<l than at 
Morocco. Silk, and|^l^^tissu(‘s ol gold and silver, are gtaierally em- 
ployed ill their dressi's'. The court is as brilliant as jiossible. Most 
partof tlu' inhabitants know and speak various Euroja'an languages. 
The Pasha himself sjieaks Italian. The Moors look upon this as 
a sin. 

Society is muc'h more free and easy than at Morocco. The Euro- 
pean Consuls came often to jiay me visits, and nobody cared about 
it. Eurojiean renegadoi s are advanced to ])laces, and may obtain 
th(‘ highest rank. J'he .\dmlral or Chief of the whoK* Trijiolitan 
marine is an English r(‘iK'gado, who has married a re lation ol the 
Pasha’s. The Christian slaves are well treated; they aic‘ jiennittt'd 
to serve any body, on condition of giving ])art of the' jirofits to 
Governnu'nt. 

The Sovereign of Tripoli preseiacs still the title of Pasha, b(“causc 
formerly the* country was govenu'dby a Pasha, who was sent every 
three years by th(‘ Grand Seignior. These ejihemcral J^ishas con- 
sidered the hriiians, which constituted their nominations, as an 
authorization to commit their robberies on tlu* inhabitants; but 
tired of these- vexations, the people- assassinated the last Pasha of 
the Sublime Peirle, and in pursuance- ol this revolution, w hich te>e>k 
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place about (‘iiility-yt^ars ago, they eliose for tlieir Prince Sidt 
[Jl/aintd (\iramaidi, a native of Carauiaiiia, who took also the tith' of 
Pasha, and who was tin* founder of t!ie present dynasty. Alter Sidi 
Ilhainet, his son !Sidi Ali, latlu'r ol the pn'seiit Pasha, inouuted 
tlu' thione, but several revolutions having obliged him to (juit the 
eo\intrv, lu- rc'tin'd to Tunis. '^I'he sou of Sidi Ali, called after his 
an(X‘stor Sidi IlhaiiH't, sne<H‘ed(‘<l him. He was a vicious character, 
unwoithy ol his high laiik, and it was to his bad (|ualities that he 
owed the loss of his throne and life. He was siiecei'ded by his 
brother Sidi Yusul, who is the reigning Pasha. 

Sidi Yusuf, or J.(Ord Joseph, is about Ibrty yt'ars old, he is a sen- 
sibh' man, speaks good Italian, and has a liiu' countenance ; lu* is 
fomi of pomp, magnitiCenee, and show ; he is endowed with dig- 
nity, and his manners are agreeable and ])olite. He bas reigned 
already about ten years and a half, and th(‘ |/'o|)le sch'IU very much 
satislied with him. 

Sidi Yusul ket'ps but two w'oiiuai, the one, his <’ousin, is of a fair 
complexion, the other is a negress. Ht* has thre(‘ sons and three 
<laughtcrs by tlu‘ foriiu'r, and one son and two daughters by tlu‘ l;>,lter. 
He has some negresses for slaves, but no whites. He likes that Ins 
women should use all possible luxury and magnifieence in their 
dress and in their houses. 

All the sons oftbe Pasha take the title ol />c//, and one ol them 
is called Ali Bey ns I am ; but when they say The Be// only, then 
they mt'an his eldest son, who is declarc'd successor to tht‘ throne. 

I was told that the Pasha’s income does not exceed a million of 
franks a year. 

The door-keeper of the interior part of the palace is a black shn’c, 
and there are above forty CJirislian slaves, all Italians, who do the 
service of the palace. 

On Easter day I w aited on the Pasha ; his music w as jdayijig when 
I entered, but perceiving me, he command(*d it to eeast; by a sign ol 
his hand ; for a grave IMnssulmau looks u|)oj» this enjoyment with 
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disdain. The short time I lu'ard it. 1 thought it toleralde, and far 
superior (o that of Moro(x:o. Tin* orchestra, 1 hear, is composed 
o( f wenfy-fonr musicians. 

The hii^li officers of state are the IlannaJar, or tnxisurcr, the 
(jtiardiati liaslii, or chi(?f of the palace; tht; Kia/iia, or liculenaiit of 
the Pasha, m Iio occupies a magnificent sopha in tlie hall of the 
j>alace ; the second Kiohui ; fi\ (‘ ministers for the different administra- 
tions ; tlu' aga of the Turks, and tin* general of the Arabian (tavalry. 
Tlu' i^asha’s guard consists of three hundred Turks, and one hundred 
Mainehik(“s on horseback. 

Ib'sides this guard (he Sultan has no other regular troojis embodied. 
In lime ol war he convokes Ihe Arabian tribes, who appear u])on his 
summons with their banners or stamlards at their head, and who 
muster to the amount ol ten thousand horse, and forty thousand 
infantry. I 

I have already observ(‘d that ih(* !\isha’s admiral is an English 
renegado, married to om* of the I*asha’s relations. The maritinudbrce 
is composed of the following vessels, viz. 

I Frigate or cutter of 28 guns. 

ID" - - of 16 ditto. 

6 Xebecks, each of 1 0 30 ditto. 

1 Saik - of 8 ditto. 

2 (Talleons of 6 each 12 dit to. 

1 Small xebeck of 4 ditto. 

I Vessel - of 1 ditto. 

I Galiot - of 4 ditto. 

In all 11 shij)s mounting 103 guns. 

I’here were two galleons building on the wharf, W'hich will make 
the whole amount to 13 ships of war. 

Trij)oli has six mosques of the first rank, with minarets, and six 
smaller ones. 

The great moscjue is magnificent, and of a handsoiiK^ architec- 
ture. The roof, com])osed of small cupolas, is suj)ported by sixteen 
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t'lccjani Doric columns of a fine £»Tcy marble, Avliicb, are sai(l,to liave 
been taken in a (.'hristian vessel*. It was built by 1 lie ^randrather 
of Sidi Yusuf. Tliis building, as well as others of the same kind, arc 
by far sujierior to those of Morocco ; they are of a majestic I'leval ion, 
and have lofty galleries for t he singers, likt* Kurop(‘an churclu's ; 
they are covered with car|)(‘ts, whereas the mosques even of tlur 
Sultan ol' Moro(tco’s palaci', have nothing but common mats, exci pt 
that ol Mulei K( Iris at Fez, which was also coven'd with (-arjiets. 

TIu' minarets of Tripoli are of a cylindrical form, very lofty, and 
with a gallery I'ound them at the upper part, in the middle of which, 
anothiT small steeph* like a sentrv-box is constructed. From this 
galU'i y the niiicddcn or irier at the appointed hours, summons the 
peo()le to jirayiTs. 

I'lu' worship is plainer and more mystical at Moroc(‘o; here it is 
complicated and pompous. On Fridays at non /i siwcral singi'ts bc'gin 
the certMuony by singing vt'rses from the K(*ran. The Jman mounts 
his private pulpit, which is nothing else but a staircase as at Mo- 
rocco, with the difierence that it is luri- of stone, whereas at Morocco 
it is of wood. IIc‘ turns tciwards the* wall, and in a low* voice re- 
c’.ites a [irayer ; which deme, he turns towards tlu* pc'oplc^ and sings 
a sermon in the same trembling and (juivc'ring voice, and with the 
same tone's and vadcuzus ol ce*rtain Spanish songs, e‘alle*d Polo anda- 
lotis. One* j)ai1. of the* se*rm<*n caries, and tlu* jirc'achei' sings it li'om 
his manuse;ri])t ; the* othe*r part, w hieF never change's, is re'cited by 
he*art, and sung in the same tuiu* with praye'rs, and otlu'r occasional 
I'ormules. 

At the end of the sermon, the* Iman turns with aflc'ctation towards 


tile iiK'liereb or the bo.x whieb is to his right hand, singing a jirayt'r 
in a higlmr tone, afte*r whieb he* turns w'ith the same alleetation to- 
Avards the* left side, and repeats tbe same prayer; he afterwards 
descends two or thre*e stairs ol tlu* pulpit, and says some* praye'rs 
for the*. Pasha and for the pe*oph*, to which the* laithhd say ylmin. 
Fiiudly the Iman goes down to the mehe*reb, and whilst the chorus is 


* Sec Plate XI V . 
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he rentes Avil’n ll\e people the canonical ])rayer, wliiih is 
the sanu' as at IVlonxco. The cries hoin tin* minarets for tlu* con- 
voealionolllu' people lor pray(‘rs, are not so clamorous at Tripoli 
as thev are at Morocco; for in some moscjues children only are 
tanployeel lor the' innetion of mneddens, and the'ii' shiill voie e's are* 
not lit te) exe iie' de'votie)n. 

Dnrinj^ liatnadan the (mu'ral trmnpe'ts are* not nse-e lu're as in 
Moroce'e); the* sle'e‘j)les are* ilhiminate'd e‘\'ery ni^hl, aint he* mne'd- 
de-ns sini^ tedious praye'rs. The* meesejne's are* sn])pe>rte‘d In hinds 
consisting ot houses aiiel l.inels, whie'h are* the* “ilts eil inelie iehials. 

'^riu' Mniti is the chief ol the wenship, and the* inle'ipre'te'r of the Ian . 
He has twe) Caelis nnele'r his commanel, the* eme* lor the inelivielnals 
he lemi^in*; to the* Hhaneli rite, and the* othe*r lor those eel the Male'ki 
rite*. ] liave alre-adv ohserve'el, that the* law admits I’emr eirl hexiei.x 
rite's ; the Turks lolloU' the* Hhanih, anel the* Arahians eif the* we'st 
the Male'ki. Thcothe'i two rites of Shah anel Hhanhe'li, are' fed- 
loweel in the east. 

The manner in whie h the' tribunals of the Mnfti, anel of the Kaelis 
are' e-omj)Ose'el, is really respe*e'tal)le. Tlu'se jiielu^e's are of an ine eir- 
rnjitihle inte*ii;rity, and all their ministt'rs are paiel emt e)f the funels of 
the mose|ues. 

Tlu're* are' thre'e' prisems at Tripoli, the* erne feir the Turks, and the 
othe*r two feir the Moors, hut the'y are in a bael state', anel weirse 
supporteel ; the prisoiu'is are ol)lij^e*d te) hnel their e)wn vie;tiials, eir 
te) live on publie- e harily. 

The iiK'rchants have* their meetini[»;s in ace)flee henise*, Avhie'h se*rve's 
also feir some* leiite'rers ; the' twe) other ee)fl[ee houses are only fre*- 
ejnentiMl by the le)we'r elass e)f the j)e'e)])le. Nothing but e'e)ire'e' Avithout 
sugar is se'rAcd in tlu'se* plae-es. 

There are alse) some taverns, anel Avine anel liepie)r-she)[)s, Avhie'li 
are ke'])t liy Mahometans, who, iiotAvithstanding the prohibitiem by 
the* law, elrink Avine Avithout any scruple*. 

This branch of public re*ve*nue Avas, at the* time e)f my stay there, 
farmed for the sum of one hundred thousand franks j)er annum. 
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The market is well supplied, and the prices are very moderate- 
Bread and meal are of’ a good cpiality ; the vegetables are but in- 
diff'tTt'ut. The t^ustaissu is not so well made hen* as in Morocco. 
The country produces oil sufficient for its consumption. Various 
kinds of’ giain are used for their food; some of’ them, of wfu’cfi I 
obtained samples, are brought thither from the interior part of 
Africa. 

The ground is common to every one as at Morocco, exct'pt 
when confined by a hedge, whicli conslitutes the property; there 
are some inhabitants who possess from fifleen to lw(*nty enclosed 
farms, and it is said that the Paslia’s farm is very hatidsouK*. As 
then* are no iiesh springs, llu* g;irdens are watered with the briny 
water of souk* w<>11s, wliich is drawn up by a mule that sets in motion 
a pnlUy, In which a bneket, or leatluT pail is fastened. 

The Jews, who liave three synagogues iiiAlhis place, are by far 
Ix'lter treated than at Morocco. They amonni lo ;ibout two ihon- 
.sand, aiid dress like* the Mahometans, with the only difference 
that their caps and slipp('rs must be black, their turban is geneially 
blue. There an* about thirty of them who ;irc‘ considered lo bt* in 
good cii'cumstaiKH's ; llic others arc wnikmcn, goldMnilh>, ikr. TIu* 
trade of Europe is almost entirely in their hands ; they correspond 
with IVlarscilles, Ij(*ghorn, Venice, d nest, and JVlalta. d'here ai’c 
an* also some Moorish im-vchants, among uhom is Sidi Alohaniet 
Dcgai/, first minister of the Pa'-ha, w ho is considered to have a mil- 
lion of franks circulating in trade. 

The balance of commerce with Europe, is, I h(*ar, in favour of 
Tripoli, as the value of its exports exceeds by a third that of’ its im- 
ports ; but the track* with the East, and with the inl(*rior of Africa, 
rt*dnc*es the above advantages. 1 shall upon anofht r occasion give 
aclc*lail of the trade of this town, wiUi the* othe r n**-pc*c tivc* c cniniric's. 

The wc*ights and nK*asu|’es of Tripoli ai*c* as in<*\act as those* of 
Aloroc*c*o ; as wc*ll in regard to the coarseness of thc*ir construction,^ 
as to the want of original models. 
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1 have, however, after n £^<‘at oiany direct eom))nrisons, found 
tlje following results to be eorred, viz. the 7V/r, or cubit ofTrij)()li, 
called Drua, is the basis of their ineasiin's, and is (Hjual to ^5 iuclu's 
J) I iiK's Parisian ineasim'. The artal or rottle is 10* ounc;es (> drams 
and 54 grains Parisian weight. 

The corn nu'asure is called Ouiva, but as it is very inconvenit nl 
on account ol its size, tiu'y generally niak(' use of a ineasun* which 
holds a fouilh-])ai't. This measure, < ull(“d (//m/7e isawoodi n 

con(‘ of a coarse form. After all j)ossibk^ redmtiion.v, I have found 
that it contains erjual to 1,200 cubic inches Parisian measure, and 
the |)iiing np is ecjual to 130, so that it contains 1 ,330 cubic inches. 

Siurh are tlu* weights and measures which 1 have compan‘<l, and 
from the means which 1 have em])loyed, 1 trust that my results are 
more exact than those which have been statitl by other writers. 
The current coins ofT^' ipoli arc the follow ing, viz. 

IN ooLi) : 

A Shcriji — 48 IJaniissin. It is the j)i(‘ce’ which has the most 
value. 

A IVos Shcriji — ^ 24 ITamissin. 

A Muhbttb 'Irablcsst = 28 14aniissin. 

IN sinvER: 

A YusUk =10 ITamissin. 

A Tseaoui Ilamissin — 9 Ilamissin, as is im])lied1)y its name. 

A Ilamissin or Bou-ITamissin is the singh' t;oin, and the mo.st 
common of all; it is >vort,h 50 imaginary piasters, and 26 
Hamissin are actually worth om; Sjianish j)iasUa’. 

Nos-Hamissin is the half of an Hamissin, as is implied by tiui 
name. 

Para. Twelve Paras and a half make one Hamissin. 

IN COPPER : 

Para. Twelve and a half Pams eipftd to one Hamissin. 

Nos-Para = (half a Para) = 25 of which make a Hamissin. This 
is the smallest current Coin. 



IMA GIN AH Y COIN : 

Piasira. Fifty piasters are equal to a l»aiuissin. 

All these arc of an inferior quality, particularly the silvt^r coin, 
•A'hich is nothin^; but plated copper. 

The ir respective valium lluctuates accordinij to the ciKtunistances 
<)( the inoment, as in iny lime there were some paras of p;()od silver 
in <‘iriuilation, which had exactly the same weight as the cojipt'r 
paras, without differing in value ; for twelve and an half of the one 
as well as ot the other, were etpial to a hainissin. 

The Europeans are liked, and even respected at Tripoli. Besides 
the consiils of the diffiTcnt Furopean powtTS, there were a Frenc'h 
merchant, brother to the consul ; a Spanish ship-builder, a physician 
"roin Malta, and a Swiss wal(;h-maker. 

The (du istians have a chapel which is served by four monks of 
the third mder of Rome. It is to be rtnnar’ ed that these monks 
have a bell in their chapel, the houikI of which is ilaily heard at all 
<piarters of the town. 

This c‘haj)el is kept in rej)air by means of casual and free gifts, and 
irl a pi'iision granted by the court of Rome. 

1 ^^as told that the climate is hot iit summer, ac(x>rding to the 
latitude of the jilaee ; but that all the other seasons are a perpetual 
spring. Notwithstanding this assertion, J found some days during 
my stay vi'ry cold ; this, howevrT, w^as looked upon in the (ountry 
as a very extraordinary thing. 

The results of my meteorological observ^ations are that the highest 
heat, during my stay at TVipoli, did not exceed lG“l'of Reaumur, on 
the iid Dect'mber at liO minut(‘s jiast one o’clock ; and the lowest 
degree was for siaeral mornings, and during tin* night, 8" 4' of 
Reaumur. ^ 

This diminution of heat would not be much felt in luirope, but 
here it produces such a striking effect, that it resembles an Euro})ean 
winter; but it is very likt‘ly that the state of the pores, which in this 
country are alwa 3 's open, contributes to this impression. 
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During luy slay tlie westerly winds were predominant. It rained 
very often, and the hygroinettT of Saussurc was frequently at 100", 
In ing tlu* extreme term of humidity. 

Ther(“ is a line* mommient near tlie house of the French consul. It 
is a triumphal arch built by the Romans with an octagonal cupola, 
which is supj)()rte(l by four arches reposing on an ecpial number of 
pillars. The whole* is built ol enormous free stones which are kept 
together by their own weight alone, and without any mortar. 

'i’his monument was decorated as well inside as out, w'ith sculptures 
of tigurcs, festoons, and trophies of arms ; but the greatest part of 
these re lievos is tlcstroyed, and what remains is brokesn, and witliout 
connexion, but still shows the beauty of the workmanship. 

The fiorth and west front of this monument contains the remains of 
an inscription, which appears to have been the same on both fronts ; 
ami this circumstance y.‘ems to have afforded Mr. Nissen, the Danish 
Consul at this place, the facility of making out the wholes inscription 
by putting together the fragments of both ; the plate No. 15. gives a 
prool’ of this. 

At 45 miles from Tripoli arc the ruins of the ancient Leplis, or 
hehda. 1 was told that they .still contain a great number of columns, 
capitals, and other interesting fragments. Mr. Delaporte, secretary 
to the general consulate of France, has visited these ruins, and copied 
the inscrij)tions which are to be seen in plate No. 16. 

At the distance of some days journey in the country, tliere are 
some magnificent mins of other ancient towns, with catacombs, 
statues, and the remains of all kinds of buildings. 

The coast of Tripoli extends about 220 to 230 leagues from the 
borders of Egypt, to those of Tunis at the Ca})e of Gerbi ; and in this 
e^^tent the following seaports may be mentioned ; viz, 

Trabuca, a port situated at the eastern extremity of the coast. 
Twelve leagues westward is situated Bomba, which has a road with 
good anchorage. Eight leagues further is Kasatina, a port where only 
small vessels ca»> run in, which generally load with salt. Fifteen leagues 
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further is Dema, with flats not to be passed in winter ; tliey take in 
there, butter, wax, and wool, for Alexandria, in exchange for callicoes, 
and rice. The inhabitants of Derna know no other tjoin but that of 
the Levant, and Spanish piasters. At 40 leagues distance is Bengassi, 
which is a good port, but so shalloAv that only very small vessels can 
get into it. The trade of this place is however very brisk in linen, 
butter, honey, wax, and ostrich feathers, of which shipments are made 
for Marseilles, Leghorn, V enice, Malta, and Tripoli. Fifty leagues from 
Bengassi is situated Cape Messurat, with a bad road open to all winds. 
They export from hence only dates for Bengassi ; at 38 leagues dis- 
tance west from cape Messurat, is Tripoli in Barbary. The port, which 
is too shallow to admit large men of war, is open to N. E. winds. They 
export wool, dates, saffron, madder, kali, senna, negro women, furs, 
and ostrich feathers, for the above mentioned European ports, and for 
the east. At 10 leagues westward, is ancien'iTripoli, with a port that 
is almost impracticable for any but very small vessels,, which take in 
kali here for Tripoli. Twenty-four leagues ftirther is Suara, with a 
road fit to receive small vessels, which take in cargoes of salt, and 
pickled fish, for the whole coast. 

The kingdom of Tripoli in all its vast extent contains only two 
millions of inhabitants. The greatest part of the country is a desart, 
and except the inhabitants of the capital, all the rest is peopled with 
the most miserable Arabs. The authority of the government of the 
country is so very precarious, that, except these Arabs, nobody dares 
to travel at any distance without a caravan, or a strong escort, for 
fear of being robbed and assassinated. 

The inhabitants of Suakem, Fezzan, and Guddemes, who pay 
tribute to Tripoli, hold intercourse with the natives of the interior 
parts of Africa. The sovereign of Fezzan, a tributary of the Pasha 
of Tripoli, is acknowledged by the government under the title of 
Shek of Fezzan. The Fezzanians exercise at Tripoli the basest of 
all employments, such as carriers, workmen in the ovens and in the 
sewers ; they are negroes, very poor, and of a mild character. 

1 1 2 
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Two leac^ics south-east from Tripoli, the greatest Saint or Marabut 
of llic country has his abode. He is called The Lion, and possesses a 
village, cnclosejj^ with a wall ; and containing a moscpie. The sacTed 
dignity is heredit ary from father to son, like that of the saints of Mo- 
rocco ; his village is an inviolable asylum for cTiminals guilty of the 
greatest crimes, and even that of assassinating the Pasha himself. 
The now reigning ]jian is a man about forty years of age. 

The nearest mountains to tlu? town are eight Uagues south, and 
their inhabitants arc tributaries of the Paslia. 

As it is im])0ssible to travel alone without danger, there are s(*veral 
caravans which go to and from the East in qnic't tinies. The great 
caravans of Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and Pll-Gerid, make a halt here 
(<)r a fortnight, on their journey to Met:ca ; but imliu tunateJy they 
cannot travel at the present juncture, on account of the troubles which 
agitate almost all Barba y and Egypt. This disappointment obliged 
me to go to .Vlexandria by s(‘a, in order to continue from thence my 
pijgriiqagc to the house of God. 
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CHAP. XXII I. 

LEAVE TAKEN BY ALI BEY OF THE TASIIA OF TKIPOM. DEPABTOIIE FOR 

ALEXANUKIA. MISTAKE OF THE CAPTAIN. ARIMVAE ON THE COAST OF 

THE MOREA. ISLAND OF SAPIEN’ZA. CON'JTNUATJON OP THE VOYA(;E. 

SCARCITY OF PROVISIONS. RETURN TO SAPIENZA. MODON. 

H aving hhuIc this decision, I took iny passage lo Alexandria, 
in a large Tnrkisli vessel, which sailed hoiii the jiorl of Trijioli 
on the '■26th .lannary 1806, with my attendants and e<|ui[)agt* ; mean- 
while I wait('d a short limi' on shore with t wo of my servants only, in 
order lo wait the orders of the Pasha, who iG know that lu* 
wished to embrace me before my depart nre. However the lime jiassed 
away without tlie Pasha, sending for me, which made me and my 
Ifiends uneasy, as the ship was already iiion‘ than two mihs at sea, 
tacking about to wait for me. 

At last at I'leven in the morning I i\‘ceived an order from the Pasha, 
and went directly lo his palace ; he rec-eived me with the greatest cor- 
diality, made me sit by his side, and rt'iiewcd ilnring a long c-onvcr- 
sation, the endeavours which he had jirevionsly made to induce nu‘ 
to stay at Tripoli. In great gaiety of heart, he rose u]>, and standing 
before me said, “ I am your brother, what do you desire ? Speak.” 
I acknowledged my gratiludi^ to him, but insisted upon going. In an 
instant afterwards, joking with me, he took me lo the. window, from 
which I could .see the ship which was tacking about in the oiling, and 
said “ S(‘e, see, it w aits lor you.” The ship having tired a gun, he .said, 
it calls you ; 1 at length sjmke to him, and begged him in the name* 
of God to lc*t me go. We embracc'd c'ach other with tcTirs in our c'yes. 
1 leit him accxnnpanied by my (riends, and some ol his. I found the* 
Pasha’s cutter in atlendanc’c* at the port lo coin cy me on board. My 
friends embarked w idi me at one o’c loc k, and accompanied me to the 
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jibip, w bcii 1 took leave of them. The sliip immediately steered to 
the N. E. with a fair wind, and shortly afterwards we lost sight of 
the land. 

The ship I had embarked in, was large, but a bad sailer. The 
t;aptain was the great(‘st brute possible. The moment w(‘ lost sight of 
l.'ind, he no longer knew where we were, nor had he the talent to 
make a reckoning. Happily his mat(‘ undertook every thing, and 
the fool had no other care than to drink wine continually, and to 
sleep. There were several other passengers in the shij), namely, two 
merchants from Morocco, an officer oftlu; Pasha of Tripoli, two or 
three petty traders of Tripoli, a scherif m.arabout, named Mnh'i 
Hazen, who said he had been a great destroyer of the French during 
the war in Egypt ; five or six women, and a number of IMlgrims, who 
were going to Mecca ; and were so miserable, that they had more tlu‘ 
air of thieves, than pers.^ns going to fulfil the duties of religion. 

The sea has such an effect upon me, that every voyage 1 take ruins 
my health, so that 1 found myself extremely ill, and passed two days 
in bed. 

On the 29th, I was able to get up, and to make an astronomical 
observation, from which 1 ascertained, that instead of steerirjg for 
Alexandria, we had deviated to the northward, so that the ship was 
almost in the Adriatic Sea in the tlirection of Corlii. 

I hinted to the captjiin his error, and made him change the point 
to E. and bear away for the coast of the Morea, which we made after 
four days calm. We anchored at the island of Sapienza before the 
town of Modon. 

This country has a frightful aspc(;t. It appears all torn up by an- 
cient volcanic eruptions. The basis of the soil is a glutinous (‘lay, 
extremely tenacious, and the bottom of the sea is composed of the 
same sort of earth, so that the anchors fixed themselves very firmly. 
We anchored at 40 fathoms distance from the bank to the north, and 
Ave had more than 20 fathoms water. 

We remained five days at anchor before Sapienza, and although 
sick I went ashore one day to make observations. The latitude of the 
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island near the anchorage is 36% 43' 51." N. but the longitude required 
correction. 1 observed the inagnetical declination to be 14* 27' 0" W. 
lor I cannot answer for an error of a degree or two. My compass 
was damaged by a wave of the sea which entered my cabin wliilst 
crossing from Laraish. 

The island of Sapienza may be about ten miles round, it is 
iormed of clayey earth, covered with calcareous rocks, and the face 
of it covered with mouiitiiins or hills. 

There is not a stream, a fountain, or even a well to be. seen. A 
little rain water alone was to be found in the crevices of the rocks. 
This water which is not wholesome evajioratcd with tin* heat. 

There arc no houses upon the island. When any rain falls, they 
land a few sheep or goats there, to feed, with some Greek shejiherds 
to take care of them, whose dress consists of a jacket and long trowsers 
made of the skins of sheep, with the wool on. |They appear healthy 
and robust, of a fine complc.xion, and in disposition very gay. Their 
eyes are piercing. As llu‘y did not speak any language but that of 
their own CHiuntry, 1 was unable to enter into conversation with 
them, but it appears to me, that they still retain a part of that 
politeness, and urbanity of manners, which characterized the an- 
cient Greeks. 

Tin* town of Modon which is upon the; sea coast of the continent, 
at half a league distance to the N. N. W. * may be seen from the 
island, as also a very little i.sland, tolerably high, upon which 1 was 
told the Russians had established a battery of 24 pieces of cannon, 
with which thty hatl battered the tomi during the last, war; however 
it ajipears to me imjiossibU; that tlu'y could have manttuivered 
24 pieces upon so small a spot, although its situation is certainly 
good for this jnirpose. 

We remained at anchor, and the cajitain continued to drink freely. 
At length on the 7flt of February in the morning we set sail with a 
slight westerly wind. A short time previous, 1 had toUl the captain 
to what point he ought to steer, to pass on the outside of the island 
of Candia, and to go direct to Alexandria ; he promised to follow: 

See Plate XVII. 
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iny instuctions, but his intontion was to run into the Arcliipt'la^o, 
and to put into the port of Caiu'a, or ('andia. To tins eH’ect lie 
chang(‘d his coarse during the night to the east, and in the morning 
1 found myself off the islands of Cerigo and Candia, at tlie mouth 
of the Arcliipt lago. 1 reproached him much for his conduct whii h 
would mucli lengthen our voyage; he ( xcused himse lf by saying, that 
he could not ac t otherwise, and that there were no means to avoid 
entering the Archipelago. We were in this situation when we Averc* 
overtaken by a- ])C'rfect calm. 

The dillerent c'ajxxs in the Moiva, the mountains coverc'd with 
snow, and tlie different islands, which are at the entrance of the Ar- 
chipelago, formed a very intejx‘sting picture. All these islands w hich 
are very lofty, ajipc'arc'd to me to be comjioscMl of the* same spec ie s of 
rock as the island of Sapiemza. The island of Cc*iigo, Avhich 
commands the entranc, e to the ArchijH'lago, ajijiears to be well cul- 


tivated ; it contains sever al villages. 

It was then oc cupied by the Russians. 

Thc're arose a little wind about night fall, but tlie ctajilain fearing 
the neighbouring land, steered out to sea, got c ompletely drunk, and 
went to bed. 

The next day he wished to enter the Archijiclago, but Ave wctc 
too far off. We approached it sloAvly by the aid of slight brc*ezes and 
calms, but the day closing before avc could arrive, the c^aptaiii prac:tisecl 
the manoeuvre of the jircxcaling night, cuid ic'pc'ated it during five days, 
Avhicdi would not have occurred, and Ave should have entered the 
sc'cond day, if he had chosen to lay to, one night. 

We thought oursc‘l\"es menaced by a pirate during one of thc'se 
days; they preparcalthe arms, butthe pirate* retircxl, res])cu:ting pc*rhaps 
the size of our vc^ssel, and the grcxit number of mc>n on board. The 
Labyrinth of the islands of the Archipelago favours the dejirc'dations 
of these; Avretches, who Aiith snuill vessels Avithout artillc'ry, and 
ec]uipage, but Avell armed, attack much large*!’ ships. The c;a})tain 
and his mate had exerc*iscHl this noble jirofe ssion during several years. 
When the pirates make a prize they generally drown their pnsoners. 
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Ihal their secret may not be known, they afterwards conduct the sliip 
into some desolate port, of which there are so many in that s«'a, 
and enjoy • their spoil in tran(iuillity ; a proof that the T\irkish 
government is not the fittest to eradicate this evil. 

During this tedious navigation, jilmost all tlie provisions and ivater 
were consumed, several of the passengers had nothing left, we were 
reduced to the eighth part of a ration of water jier day. 

In this exigency, passengers and sailors were jilunged in grief, which 
was the more afilieting, as we were ignorant of the time it might last. 
All eyes were turned upon me, but what could I do with the fool we 
had for a captain, who, in the midst of these disasters, cofitinucd his 
detestable conduct. 

At last I mounted ujion deck. I onlercd a part, of my provisions to 
be distributed ; besides which I gave money to about 40 persons to 
buy food of those that had a stoc;k ; having cinsoled every body, I 
reprimanded the captain very strongly for his conduct, in having 
placed us in so miserable a condition. Confused with sliaine, he 
steered towards the N. W. coast, and using great vigilance during the 
night, we returned to a little port of the island of Sapienza the next 
morning the 14th, to rc-victual at Modon. 

This little port, which is called Porta Longa, is very fine and well 
sheltered, it has an island at its mouth ; the bottom is excellent, with 
good anchorages at 40 fathoms distance from the shore, and much 
nearer for smaller vessels. It is capable of tjontaining from 12 to 15 
vessels of war with as much safety as if they were in a lake, whatever 
may be the for(;c or direction of the wind, because it is well sheltered 
on jUI sides and bordered by mountains. 

In the evening of the same day a Greek ship coming from Leghorn 
entered the harbour. 

On Sunday 16th wc disembarked at Modon, a little town at 7 miles 
distance from Porta Longa. * 

Three fat Turkish figures received me at the custom-house upon the 
sea coast, and offered me every kind of politeness, inviting me at the 

» Sec Plate XVII. 
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same time to take coffee. They presented me with one of their pipes, 
which I rcfusetl. None of them could speak Arabic, nor any other 
language that I spoke, so that I (;ould only return their civility by 
signs of gratitude. We parted mutually satisfietl with each other, and 
1 went into the town, where they had pre])ared me a house in the 
[)rincipal street. i 

The town of Modon may be considereti a good place in time of war. 
It was formerly possessed by the Spaniards and by the Venetians. It 
Avas successively fortified by these two nations. It is surrounded by 
very high walls, has very strong towers defended with artillery, good 
ditches witli couirter guards ; its coveretl way is pallisadoed, and its 
banks are Avell preserva‘d ; but a great bastion elevated by the Vene- 
tians, upon the fronts of which the lion of St. Mark may still be seen, 
])articularly protects the draw-bridge, .and the land-gate. The town 
has but a single gate uf»on the land side, and two upon the coast. It 
is reported that there is another gate Avhich is secret, and opens to the 
country, and by which the Turkish soldiers made a sortie upon the 
Russians when they besieged the place, and beat them so severely 
that they were obliged to abandon the siege, leaving behind them all 
tlu'ir artilltTy and camp equipage. 

This place has one great defect, which is, that it is commanded on 
the north by a small height, where an enemy could easily (jstablish 
batteries at 150 toises from the body of the j)lace without any oppo- 
sition ; from whence they could battei' the covered way, and .a])j)roach 
even to the foot of the wall. To obviate this inconvenience the 
Spaniards constructed a citadel or battery in the middle of the place. 
This fort (the fire from Avhich sweeps the height) is still in good con- 
dition. But it would have been wiser to have destroyed the height, 
which does not appear to me tf) be; very difficidl, since without that 
the batteries which an enemy might erect on it without interruption 
would soon silence the guns in the citadel, and he might then establish 
himself upon the top of the covered way and make a breaclL 

The whole area of the works is covered with an immense artillery of 
the calibre of all nations and of all ages ; but the pieces are b.adly 
mounted, the greater part are without carriages, and placed only in 
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perspective. The town is inhabited by Turks. I believe it may 
contain a thousand families. Its garrison consists of 7OO men, who 
are in the service of the Grand Seignior. Those whom I saAv, appeared 
very fine, good-complexioned and well-made men ; they were well 
equipt and well dressed. 

Their arms consist of a small carbine, pistC>ls, and their Kkanjear 
or knife. They carry their carbine suspended at their back. The 
few horses I saw were vtTy indifferent. 

During my stay at Modon, all the armed men >vent in pursuit of 
a troo]) of brigands, who had a few days before attacked a village, 
and strangled iiien, women, and children. These terrible scenes 
are unhappily ioo eoimnon in the Morca, w’hich is a proof of the 
disorganization of the Turkish government. 

The town of Modon, surrounded w'ith its high walls and narrow 
tlirty streets, struck me as being very unheUlthy, because the air 
whi(;h is breathed is without circulation, and very offensive from a 
constant stench. 

I remarked even in the country that the soil is a muddy and dis- 
agreeable clay, and attributed to this cause the appearance of that 
putrefaction which the vegetables and the fruit have. The soft and 
black bread exactly resembles a morsel of half dried mud. I dis- 
covered the same disgusting appearance even in the meat ; not- 
withsfcinding, the inhabitants enjoy good health, and have a good 
colour ; the latter may be attributed to the great quantity of wine 
which they drink, although forbidden by the law ; they consume 
as much of this article in proportion, as any other town in 
Europe. 

There are no fountains at Modon, the water is obtained from wells, 
and is very bad. That which they drink is brought by beasts of 
burden from a small brook at a distance. There were fountains 
formerly, but the conduits are destroyed. 

The greater part of the walls is composed of hewn stone. The 
houses are also built of it, and covered with tiles in the European 
manner, and the streets are well paved with stones of a species o( 
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slate, and with a caJeareous stone, or coarse marble. The floors of 
the houses arc of wood. The liouses have many windows, con- 
structt‘(l as in Europe, and shut by close blinds. Some doors or 
archways which denote an idea of architecture arc built in the 
(ijecian style. Nothing in the Arabian style is to be seen. 

In general this town presents a dull aspect, the cinder colour of 
the houses and tiles, the height of the walls, the fllth in the strt*ets, 
aiul, consecpiently, the homble smell which exhales from it, the in- 
ferior quality of provisions, the scarcity of water, the poverty and 
inaction of the inhabitants, who exercise neither arts or conmierce, 
the mutual mistnist which exists bctwei'ii them, tlieir divisions in 
dillerent parties, their being always armed, the dead silence which 
reigns every where, public drunkenness, all contribute to give this 
town the appearance of an infernal abode. Notwithstanding, it may be 
considered as a scH.*oni*-rate place on act'ount of its fortificat ions and 
of its geographical position, being placed at the south-west angle of 
the Morc-a, aiul the passage of the Archipelago to the European 
Seas ; besides, it has in its neighbourhood several gooi) ports, Avhich 
might render it a depot for commerce. A good observation fixed my 
latitude of Modon at 36“ 51' 41" N. ; a former one which was incor- 
rect, gave me two minutes less. Its longitude is the same as that of 
the island of S.apienza, which is to the south. 1 found it impossiblt; 
to observe the hmary distances. 

The temperature during my stay was cold. The atmosphere w’as 
almost always charged with cloutls, and it rained frequently. 

Upon an island some toises distant from the town, is an octan- 
gular tower of three storit^s, the lowest is furnished with artillery. 
The captain of the port lives in this tower, from which to the land a 
mole or pier has been constructed, for the convenience of passengers. 

There )vas formerly near the sea-gate another mole, of which 
there are now only some ruins. 

Tlie public bath is mean and filthy. There arc several coffee- 
houses, in which Oie Turks are pcrj)etually occu})icd, drinking, smok- 
ing, and playing at chess. 
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In the principal streets there are several shops, but all very poor 
and badly arranged. 

The only coin in use at Modon, .‘is throughout Turk(^y, is a very 
little piece ol' silver or brass silvered, which is called para; 140 paras 
are equal to a Spanish piastre. 

Tlie Qfcursch or Turkish piastre, which is|»nearly as largo as tht^ 
Spanish one, is worth 40 paras, it is composed of brass ini.xed with a 
very little silver. 

The tuslik, made of the same metal, is equal to 100 paras. 

The mahboul ol' Cairo, which is of gold, is valued at 180 paras. 

'I'he governor ol' Modon, wliose authority is always jaecarious, is 
called Meliemet Aga ; he was sick at the jieriod I w as the re. 

Tlie man who possesses the greatest influence at Modon, is named 
Muslaplui Schaoux ; he is very rich, and his ligure resembles tliat of 
a lusty robluT. He is always armed with akn|’e, and two enormous 
pistols, when he goes abroad. He is the owner of the j)nblic bath, 
the grand colfee-houseg all the public houses, and the i.sland of 
Sapienza. He* keeps the Aga ahiiosl conlined to his house. The 
ea])tain of the in'irt, who fears him, ne^er \enlurc‘s to enter tlu' 
town. The colfec-house is an asylum for all criminals; the moment 
they enter there, they ha\e nothing to fear IVom the public autho- 
rity, nor as long as they remain w ithin its s,acred confines. 

Mustajdia ISehaoux protects piracy in his island. He is the friend 
of the captain aiul his mate, who accomjianied me on my diseiii- 
barking; and when they said at the custom-house that they were 
going to conduct me to one ofMustapha’s houses, every one bowed 
his luuid, treateil me very politely, and expedited my alfairs. Not- 
withstanding, it is only a short time since Mnstapha su|)])orte(l a 
war against a party, who liad rist'U to overthrow his tyranny. Hos- 
tilities lasted several months. His party, whicli was nunuTOus, 
retired into the colfee-house, and to his private house, and fired 
upon all his enemies w'ho appcaretl in the street. He triumphed at 
last, and maintains his despotism, wliich is now greater than ever. 
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Such are the events wliich occur daily in most of the provinces under 
the goviTiiinent of the Emperor of Constantinople ; and it is easy 
to suppose that such an order of things cannot last long, and that 
this perpetual anarchy, and these partial revolts, will eventually 
destroy the Turkish power. 

I have already said ^lial I lodged in one of Mustapha’s houses ; 
his brother was my man of business, whilst Mustapha paid his co\irt 
continually to me ; he proclaiinetl that Ali Bey Elfendi was the first 
man in the world, as much as to say, that my gratitude must be 
j)roportioned to the services and honours he rendered to me. 

This important and ferocious personage had a daughter and two 
sons, equally great drinkers, fat, and bloateil as their father, which 
insures the perpetuity of this noble race. The da\ighter, who was 
about 12 years old, came alone to bring me my linen, and upon 
entering my chamber^ she entirely showc<l her face, which is very 
pretty. When Mustapha came, 1 asked why he allowed his daughter 
so much liberty ? he replied, ** My dear Lord, we make but one 
“ family.” I was grateful lor the distinction he was pleased to 
grant me. 

Behind the hill which commands the town lies the village of the 
Greeks, who hardly amount to 500 in number. The houses pre- 
sent an aspect of the greatest misery. It is here, how ever, that the 
only Consul resident at Modon has established his residcaice. lit; is 
from the republic of Ragusa, and is a \’ery amiable man ; w ith him 
is a canon, who is the a})ostoIic prefect in Morea ; he is very learned, 
and has passed some years at Rome, where he has aetjuired the de- 
licate politeness of that city. The other Consuls of Europe reside 
at the town of Coron, distant a day’s jourftey to the east of Modon. 
Tripolizza, where the Pasha resides, is the caj)ital of the Morea. 

It is said that there are 88,000 Greeks and 18,000 Turks in the 
Morea. The Greek population was infinitely more numerous ; but 
being horribly treated by their masters, they emigrate annually in 
great numbers. If the same order of things exist imich longer. 
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the Greeks will abandon the country of their forefathers entirely. If 
virtue and austerity of manners could not preserve proud Sparta 
from slavery, what nation can ever Hatter itself to be happy and 
free. 

The eastern part of the Morea forms a separate* department, which 
is called Maina, which contains thirty thousand inhabitants. This de- 
partment always belongs to the ca]>tain Pacha of tlie Ottoman Porte, 
Avho governs it according to his will and good pleasure ; and enjoys 
in an absolute way all the products. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

rORTA-LONGA. EUROPEAN VESSELS. — IPSILANTI. CONTINUATION OF THE 

VOYAGE. STORM. ARRIVAL REFORE ALEXANIMIIA. HURRICANE. 

TERRIBLE TEMPEST. ARRIVAL AT THE ISLAND OF CYPRUS. MISERABLE 

STATE OF THE VESSEL. LANDING AT LIMASOL. 

I REMAINED at Modoii until the evening of the 20th February, 
when the captain announced to me that lie was ready to go. In 
consequence 1 went on board a cuttew which conveyed me to Porta- 
longa, where 1 found three Austrian vessels, the captains of which 
united, gave me a fet^ the next day. 

The east wind which blew at this time forced us to slay three 
days at Porta-longa, which port is situated ujion the (‘astern coast 
of the island of Sapienza. I made two good land observat ions, 
which gave me the latitude of Porta-longa, Avhich is 36" 46' 37" N. 
During the time we lay here we look in a stock of jirovisions, which 
we obtained from Modon, as well as rain water collected from the 
crevices of the rocks in the island. 

The last day of our stay, a large armed Russian vessel aivived, 
with another ship, coming from Naples and Corfu. 

They were carrying Russian troops to the banks of the Black Sea. 
A major-general and some officers made me a visit ; the form(?r 
appeared to be a good man, he was dressed in black, with a small 
leather cap of the same colour. The costume of the officers was en- 
tirely English. Tlu;y had with them a Greek named Constantin Ipsi- 
lanti, a nephew of the celebrated Prince Ipsilanti. This young officer 
had served in the Walloon guards in Spain. He appiwed to me a 
walking dictionary, for he made and recited verses in ten or twelve 
languages. I have heard him speak English, French, Spanish, and 
Italian with equal fluency. It is a pity that with so much learning 
and talents his ideas should so often be disturbed. 
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After they had retired, 1 sent them a little present of milk, and 
refreshments, and they returned my ])resent by a salute from the 
the guns ol both their ships. Ipsilanti also sent me the following 
verses ; 

Volcra tli Iddo ui Lido 
La tu:i gloria vincitricc, 

L d’obblio trionfatrice 
La tua fama v iveri. 

K non solo in quest! bosclii 
Sara iioto 11 luo corraggio, 

Ma ogni Popolo pin saggio, 

A1 tuo nomc, a I tiio valore 
Sinmlacri itialzera. 

In segno di verace stima 
E profondo rispetto 
I/infimo SI pero servo slncero 
Costnntlno Ipsilanti, 

The next morning, the iilst of February, we set sail to continue 
our voyage, and steered south-west, after having prevaikal u])on 
the ca[)1ain to go to the island of Candia without touching at tlie 
Archipelago. 

Tile wintl began to spring up from the north-west about noon, and 
at night it blew a hurriiane. 

Wi‘ sailed all the niglit anti the next day. The waves were tre- 
mendous; however, about nine in the evening, the wind slackened 
a little, and wt* escajx'd dangtv. 

The following da)s we bad moilt'rale winds, bul the sea ivas high 
and boisterous. 1 Ibund myself extremely weak, being unable to 
eat any thing, or to kecji any kind of food on my stomach, and I 
vomited blood. 

Almost all the passengers found themselves etjually sick, and in 
the most deplorable condition. Our wicked (•ajitain atldetl to our 
misery, as be prolonged our voyage by furling tbt* sails during tbe 
night, that he might go to-bed and sleep at his t'ast;, after having 
sung Bachanalian songs for a whole hour, surrounded with bottles ; 
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Ihis he did also on the night of the temjiesi. I never expected to find 
a Turkish captain so comjilete a dmnkard, and so little anxious to 
conceal his inteniperan(;e- He begged me severtal times to rise, 
and to t)!)s(TV(‘ our course, because lie had utterly lost his reckon- 
ing; he was like a blind man in the midst of the sea, without know- 
ing on which side to steer ; the passengers thus reduced to desjiair, 
euireated me to get them out of this diliicultv. 

I got myself carried like a dying man several tinu^s ujxm deck by 
the sailors ; and as we had no reckoning, 1 made' sevc'ral observa- 
tions ujion the Sun and the planet Venus ; and by succi'ssive ap- 
proximations I at length succecaled in ast'erlaining our course, 
which was already near Alexandria. This news ga\e considation to 
the passengers. 

The next morning, the third of March, having found my longi- 
tude approach that (\ Alexandria, 1 inadc' them sltcT south, in 
order to find the land ; which in reality we discovered beiore noon, 
and from this moment there was universal joy ; but as the coast is 
low, and does not furnish any point of observation, we could not 
reconnoitre it. 

At noon I observed the latitude to be almost the same as Alexandria, 
] therefore desired them to keep along the shore, due east. We had 
a fresh wind from the north-west, which made us sail very fast. 

At half past one we discovered Alexandria a-head, and at half jiast 
three- we arrived almost at the entrance of the port. The houses 
seemed so near, that it appeared as il we could touch them with our 
hands. Every one leaping with joy, dressed himself and prepared 
to land. Already had they began to let go the anchors. 

How uncertain is the destiny of man ! At the very instant wc were 
entering the mouth of the port with a I'avourable wand, a gust of a 
dreadful hurricjine struck the ship, and petrified the c-aptain, whose 
mate and the sailors persisted in trying to enter the port. ; but the 
captain opposed them, and running upon deck comj)elled them by 
blows to put the ship about, and stand out to sea again. 
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We entreated him to try the other port of Alexandria, that of 
Ahonkir ; but, deaf to our prayers, he retrained the open sea, aAd 
conducted us into the bosom of the most frightful hurricane that can 
be conceived. 

TJie fury of the wind and the waves increased to such a degree, 
that !ill the passengers thought themselves lost. At sun-set they 
began to implore the Di\ine Mercy with great c-rics. I went upon 
tleck, and saw a truly frightful spectacle. The waves much higher 
than the shij), broke against it one after’another, and formed as it were 
a thick mist, wdiich with the light of the day, confounded the heavens 
with the sea. Every thing appeared of a reddish grey. The sails 
were torn, the ship took in water on all sides, and the])mii]>s did not 
serve to diminish the (juantity. The greater part of the trembling 
passengers a})peared like dead people. Several of the sailors were 
wounded, either by the blows of the captain ^or by falls. The ship 
bounded like a temiis ball between the two elements, which bullettcd 
it. Such was the horrible sight \\ Inch pn.'sented itself to my eyes. 

The captain with tears approached and said to me, what (mi 1 do ; 
Sitli Ali Bey, if it is the will of God that we should die here this night, 
what will become of us ? 1 only replied “ Oh ! Captain.” 1 was not 
willing to say more, because his infamous conduct and obstinacy had 
brought us into this extremity. I remained upon dtak with a Malti sc 
sailor, and two Neapolitans. What a spectacle ! a vessel ahtiosi as 
large as a frigate, shipping water on all sides, riding in a tremendous 
hurrjcan(^ without ca])tain, pilot, or sailors ; having the helm tied, 
and eomj)letely abantlomal to the fury of the wind and waves. 

At ten at night the wand encreast'd, the shocks of the sea bwame 
stronger, and more fretiuent. Seeing that the storm ac(|uired fresh 
force, 1 expected a terrible crisis 0;t the passage of the mootj through 
the meridian ; no longt'r relying upon the captiiin or men, I looked 
upon the ship, and all of us as lost. 

At eleven the moon passed the meridian, and the tempest aug- 
mented, so that at midnight it was the most horrible that can be 
conceived. Notwithstanding the moon, we were enveloped in the 
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most prolouiid darkness. Tlie wuacs wluch resembled mountains, 
(•o^^ered us with water. From tiuu? to time, torrents of rain fell, 
mix(‘d with hail. The lightninfi; illuminated this scene ofhorror. We 
could not hear the thunder for the noise of the wa\t‘s, which resem- 
bling the roarings of thousands of lions and bulls, deafened our ears. 
To add to our misery, the ship was almost ovc'rpowered with water, 
and deserted by her captain and crew. 

I was in a stale of extreme we.akness, but thinking my last hour was 
come, the reflection of twenty ’years more or less of life a|)peared to 
me as a dream, and this as well as all other considerations, tran- 
quillized my mind, and made me so indiirerent about whether I lived 
or died, that 1 waited with calm resignation the fatal moment. 

The hurricane continued unahab'd. I observed the tlnmder several 
times fall near to us, and 1 thought I also saw an ascending tbundc'r 
as it were leap from the! ea, a thunderbolt ascending as it were towards 
the clouds. 1 sacceeded however in rmising the second c:aptain, and 
some sailors ; these began to work at the pumps ; the former who was 
a colhssal man, took the helm, and put the ship to the trenjendous 
waves. These two operations considerably assisted the ship. At two 
in the morning 1 observed a globe of (ire shining before the brow of 
the vessel ; it appeared about three feet in diameter, but as 1 could 
not calculate its distance, 1 couUl nt)t ascertain its true size. It ap- 
peared to me to be at a little height from the surface of the sea, 
its explosion took place without noise, and without any apparent 
movement. This light, brilliant as the sun, lasted t wo or three seconds 
of time. The form of this meteor apj)eared to me like a sack turned 
inside out, after being emptied ; at the last moment it appeared of a 
blucish red. 

The meteor was followed by terrible shocks of the sea, wind, and 
hail, which lasted till ne.ar three in the morning. The storm began 
then to abate, but it continued strong till an hour after sun-rise, when 
it slat^kened a little more ; but the terrible Is!. AV. winil and heavy sea 
continued ; and we beat about again all the day. 

The next day, 5th March, 1 observed our position. The captain 
decided that we could not reach Alexandria ; he wished to return to 
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the islaiKl of C}'jinis. l||lf consequence of this I directed our course, 
and after tlirce days sailini:;, with strong winds, ami a temhle sea, we 
anchor(‘(l in llie liarbour of Liinasol, in the island of Cyprus, on the 
7th Marcli ISOG. 

How am I paint the friglitful state of our vessel ? all the sails torn, 
no cordage, leaks on all sides, so that the pumps wiTe in continual 
use, all the people ill, and twenty men in bed, almost expiring. One 
man had died on the 4th, and his body was thrown into the sea, and 
another tlied tiu; day we arrived in port ; all the rest w(Te wild. Tlu^ 
sailors helped each oilier on shore, and escajit'd, leaving the ( aptain 
on board, with three or four Turkish sailors. We hastened to tlu' 
shon‘, and the eonntr}'^ people seeing I he distressed situation we Wv^rc 
in, flcfl from ns; nobody viandd go on board. The governor was 
obliged to order some caulking to stop the largest leaks in the hold 
of the ship, which appeared every moment t^ b(' ready to sink. 

It was said, that the bad water ol tlie isle of !Sa[)ienza made the 
])eo])k' sicken, and that the vapour of some quintals of salFron vitiated 
the air of t he ship ; but the truth w.as, that during the several days of 
the hurric:ane, there were more than 80 persons under deck, who had 
not the least opening to admit the fresh air ; all were sorrowful, and 
worn out with subsisting on stinted portions of cold food, and the 
fetid air from so many jiersons confined in one place. Jn this 
situation the state of these unfortunate! beings may be easily 
imaginejd- 

Happily for me the cabin in the poop, ivhich f occupied alone, 
had not the least communication wilh them, and 1 \i as thus secured 
Irom any elisastcT. 

When 1 disembarked at Liinasol, several Turks and (ireeks came 
in consequence of an emjuiry which 1 made for a lodging. They con- 
tlucted me to a pretty little house, of which 1 took possession, with 
my servants. 

ThcTurkish governor, who is an Aga, came to me to offer his ser- 
vices ; he sent two boats to the .shij) with an officer to bring my 
effects on shore. They examined nothing at the custom-house. 1 
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was treated witli as much politeness, as had been in the most 
polite city in Europe. 

The person who transacted my affairs here, was one of the principal 
Greeks ; his name is Demetrio Franiondi. He is vice-consul of England 
and Russia, and consul of Naples, He is a very rich man, speaks 
Italian, and is highly respected by the Turks and Greeks. 

At Mr, Franiondi ’s house there was living an Englishman, Mr. Rich, 
who was going to Cairo to arrange the accounts of the East India 
Company, 

He is an interesting young man, speaks Turkish and Persian very 
well, and has adopted the costume and the manners of the Mus- 
selraen. He dined frequently with me, and spoke of Mameluke Elti 
Bey with enthusiasm. 

At Mr. Franiondi’s house also lived a black eunuch, wlio was one 
of the four chiefs of lf'»e Grand Signior’s seraglio. His name was 
Lala ; he went with the guard to the tomb of the prophet at Medina, 
where, upon his arrival, he was mortally wounded by some soldiers 
who attacked one ol’ his servants. Thus this man, who had the 
mildest disposition imaginable, perished by this accident. 

One of my servants was sick in consequence of the fatigue he had 
experienc*ed aboard the ship. There were many others in the same 
condition, in the mosque. 

One of the women who was on botu’d with us died on the 21st 
March. Another passenger died on the 25th, and another of my 
servants fell ill on tlie 26tli. 
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( HAP. XXV. 

VOYAUK TO NICOSIA. — OKSCUIPTION OF THIS TOWN. — A RCIII i'KC J'UJU:. 

CERKMONIAL VISITS AllCIiniSHOF AND BISHOPS. — CONTlU lUITIONS OF THE 

CHEEKS. WOMEN. ICNOHANCK. CHURCHES. — TURKS. MOSQUES. 

B EJN^G in tlie counii y wiiich has been ('lubellishcd by the (in't^k 
poets in the channine; adventures ofthe mollier oflove, I wished 
to vHsit tlic celebrated Cithera, Idalia, Paphos, and Aniatante. I 
therefore, accompanied only by M. Franiondi, his son, and four 
<lomesti(‘s, set out {)n the 28th March IHOb, at five o’clock in the 
morning, directing our CT)urst; tovvartls the east. Aftei* cTossing the 
river Aniatante, whii^li flowing soutliwards at aflittle distance falls into 
the sea, we soon met on the shore the ruins of the town, which I 
shall describe hereafter; and on following the direction of the road 
towards the N. W. we entered among the mountains. About noon 
we were overtaken by a hurricane, and at a quarter past one we 
iMitered the village ofTogni. * 

The most enchanting landscapes adorn the country I passed 
through this day. From Liniasol, as far as the ruins, the road runs 
along the sea coast, and the land presents plains gently inc lining luid 
bounded by little hills. The whole is cov ered with the finest v erdure : 
beyond the heights are seen a chain of lofty mountains, whose 
summits are covered with snow. The soil is composed of a fat ve- 
getable red earth, and is exceedingly fertile. The hills rise on eacli 
side of the road in gentle slopes, and arc equal y easy to asccaid and 
descend ; the fairest vegetation adorns the picture. 

The village of Togni, the houses of which are ugly and ill built, li(^s 
in a very picturesque situation. It stands on the declivity of two hills ; 
on the one arc the dwellings of the Greeks, and those ot the Turks on 


* See Plate XVII. bis. 
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the other. Between them runs a small brook, over which there is a 
bridge of a single arch, on which stands the church belonging to the 
Greeks, dedicated to St. Helen. * 

On llie 23d af one o’clock in the morning, we resumed our journey 
eastward. Jii an hour’s time we crossed llie river Scarino, which runs 
to the south, and at three, another river flowing in the same direction. 

At half ])ast nine the road tinned towards thcN. E. and we began 
to cliinh the higliest mountains, whose tops we reaclicil by ek'ven ; 
we descended by a gradual declination, anti half an hour afterwards ive 
passed by a village called Corno, and we halted at mid-day in the 
Greek monastery of iSt.'I’ecla. Leaving the convent at half past one, 
we proceetled to the N. N. W. and at two o’clock crossed a brook. 

At three we had on our left the village of Terraforio, situated at 
a small distance. We left on our right another village called Tis- 
darchani, and crossin*- a brook, we continued in the same direction 
until six o’clock, when our whole cavalcade entered the city of 
Nicosia, the capital of the island. The country at first exhibited 
hills rising in steps, and clothed with fine verdure; they presented 
most smiling view s, worthy of the goddess to whose ivorship the 
island w^as consecrated. The soil is composed of excellent earth, 
such as one could wish for a garden. 

The lofty mountains arc formed of rocks of different shades from 
the apple green to the dark green, besides pieces of horn stone, very 
bright and shining. I stopped my horse for a short, time to examine 
these rocks. M. Franiondi told me they were called lloca di (Jorno. 
1 inquired whence they had derived the name, and he replied from a 
place which we passed. It is the same I have mentioned in 
the description of the road. If it he chance, the co-incidence of 
the vulgar name wnth our miner.alogical one is very singular ; and on 
the other hand, what mineralogist can have given such a name to 
the village of Corno ? They could give me no information of the 
origin of the village, which is a proof of its antiquity. It may 
contain about 30 houses in the centre of a small valley, jilanted 
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with olive trees, See. The inhahilaiits arc ahnost all einployiMl 
in making earthen ware. These hills an‘ eovtaetl with wild 
cypresses, Ibrming gronpc's and fine groves. It is I’roni the isle of 
Cyprus that this trc'e takes its name. In tlie large* groups ot rock 
are ])t*rceived veins oi‘ tjuartz, but I did not hud the least trace of 
granite. These mountains are assuredly eu'lallilerous, for thev 
e-ontain mica, a» so oxides of copj)er and iron. Alh'r traversing 
tile brook, at two o Clock in the afternoon we; enlt*r<*d on a large 
plain, the soil of which is a had argilku.;eous earth. The* plain may 
he a league in diameter. 

It is liounded on the east hy small hills of a pure white clav, 
entirely harren. 

On h'aving this small tlesert, some vegetable soil appt'ars, hut of 
an inferior (jualily. The whole of the adjoining plain is void of the 
beauty and fertility which enriches the southo^n jiart of tht! island. 

On the descent from the mountains stands the monastery of 
St. Theda, in a beautiful .situation. It is inhabited hy a single monk, 
with several domestics .and workmen, who cultivate tin* excellent lands 
attached to it. The archbishop of Nicosia, tlu* real prince of the 
island, enjoys the produce of this monastery, and of a considerable 
number of others. Below the chun^h of St. Theda there is a spring 
of excellent water ; the* church is in a good state, and there are c(*lls, 
and lodgings in the mouivstery for travellejs. * 

The capital of Nicosia, to judge by its ext(*nt, might easily con- 
tain .a hundred thousand inhabitants, but it is deserted ; kitchen 
gardens and ruins occupy large spaces. They assured me the num- 
l>er of inhabitants does not acttually exceed a thousand Turkish 
families, and as many Greeks. 

The situation of the town is elevated ; it stands in the (centre of a 
great plain, which renders it salubrious ; the prospect is fine. The 
circumference of the plain is very stcc]) ; it is surrounded Math a 

^ See plate XIII. 
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parapet: of hewn stone in salient singles, and susceptible of a re^lar 
defence, which tfives it an im})osing appearance. TJie city has three 
gates, Paj)hos, Chirigna, and Faniagosta. The* last is iiiagnhiceiit. 

It is composed of a vast cylindric vault, which covt^rs the whole 
slope or ascent from the level of the country below to tlu^ u|)per 
plain on whicli the city is built; half way up the ascent there is an 
elliptical cupola, or a segment of a sphere, in the centre of which 
there is a circular opening for the admission of the light ; the monu- 
ment is entirely constructed of l,arge hewn stone or rough marble, 
and the whole edifice is worthy of the ancient inhabitants. 

In that part of the town occupied by the Greeks there' ai e s(‘\ eral 
good streets, but tlu' ot hers are narrow, badly laid out, and parti- 
cuUirly filthy and without pavement. 

Several houses of' Nicosia are fine, and some very large. Tht^ one 
where 1 lodged belonj^s to the dragoman of Cyprus, the first oflieer 
of the Greek nation in the island. 

It is truly a [)alace, adorne.d with pillars, gardens, and fo\mtairis. 

The architecture of this building is quite contrary to that used in 
Barbary. In that region of Africa the largest habitation rc'ceives no 
other light than what enters by the door. Here there is no wall, 
external or internal, that has not two rows of windows placed over 
one another. They are so numerous, that in the room 1 generally 
occupied, which was but 24 feet long and 12 broad, I counted 14 
large windows and a door. Those of the upper row have blinds 
on the outside, and windows on the inside. Those of the lower 
row have blinds, windows, and shutters of wood ; this has a good 
effect in the houses, which are lofty ; and it is remarkable, that 
similar windows are placed in the partition walls, between the 
apartments. 

The roof and part of the stair-cases are of Avood ; the corridors or 
galleries are also furnished with blinds. The floors of all the rooms 
arc of marble, as are the frames of the doors and windows, and 
the foundations of the building. The rest of the wall is built with 
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rough stones, bad bricks, and lime. In the isle of Cyprus the houses 
are not cov(!red with tiles. The roofs are flat and very h(‘avy. This 
method must imj)air tlie walls, and it is doubtless tins custom which 
causes the decay of all the houses, the j)alace alone excepted. 

The ancient ])alace ciilled Serraga or Serail, which is largo and 
badly divided, serves for a dwelling to the governor general of the 
island. 

The ancient catlu'dral of St. So[)hia is used at present as a mosque 
by the Turks. 

It is a magnificent gothic structure, but the Turks have bedaubed 
the pillars with a coarse layer of lime, so that tlu^y resemble mon- 
strous cylindc;rs. Thc*y havc‘ addt*d t wo turrc*ts or minarc'ts, well 
built, but not in unisc^n with the rc'st of the edifice. 

To perform their devotions, tlu^ law requirc's that they should 
turn the face towards Mecca. This cathedral not being constructed 
for the use ol‘ the triu‘-belie\'ers, the Turks have been obliged to 
erect within the church, frontispieces of wood, placed oblkpiely in 
thc' direction of Mecca, in order to offer up their prayers regularly 
according to the mode prescribed. * 

All the prcdatc‘s of the island were assembled at Nicosia, in conse- 
quc'uce of the arrival of a new governor general. Seve ral persons of 
note were come to pay him their respects. 

The day after my arrival the bishop of Larnaca came to pay me 
a visit. He was accoinpanic‘d by a numerous retinue ; 1 found him a 
man endowc'd with sound judgment, and well informed. 

The next clay 1 received the; visit of the bishop of Paphos, who is 
young, and appeared to me an artful man. The bishop of (^hirigna, 
thc! third in the island, was sick. The archbishop is very old, and, 
as he suffers much from the gout, he could not come to me him- 
self, but he sent me his bishop in partUms^ who in his absence |)C‘r- 
forins the functions of his office. The latter was accompanied by 
the archimandrite, the steward, and more than 50 priests. 

* Sec Plate XIII. 
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The three digiii(aries made many apologies for the archbishop 
who, notwithstanding his great age, wislied to be cairied to me ; which 
they did not suffer to be done. Among other persons of note who 
visited me, J ])articularly distinguished M. Nicolas Nicolidi, charge 
d’affaires of the dr.agoinan of Cyprus during his absence. He is a 
man formed for the art of oratory, whiaeforc I sirnamed him the 
modern Demostheiu's. 

The third day 1 ])aid my rcsjjccts to tlie governor genenil. He 
received int* w ith great ceremony, surrountU'd with a great number 
of soldiers, oflietTs, and attendants, all arnu'd cap-a-pcc. At the 
door of the saloon was the executioner on <luty, with his hatchet 
over his shoulder. 

The governor rose up to receive me, and uiade me sit down on a 
magnificent sopha by his side. Jle is a man of sense and spirit, 
and is said to be well yiformed. We conversed some time, during 
which we touched u])on politics. 

M. N* Nicolidi and Franiondi, who accompanied me, served as 
interpreters, because the Governor did not speak Arabic, nor the 
European languages, and 1 did not understand the Turkish. He 
was magnificently dressed in a superb pelisse. His PtTsian j)ipe was 
brought him, which he presented to me ; 1 declined the offer as 1 do 
not smoke. Six pages of fifteen years of age. all of the same size, 
beautiful as angels, elegantly attired in satin, with ri<;h cachemire 
shawls, served us with coffee ; after which they perfumed me ; and 
besprinkled nu; with rose water. On my departure, the governor 
conducted me to the door of his apartment . 

I then passed to the apartment of the governor’s brother, a good 
old man ; he ordered coffet; to be served up, and was full of 
enthusiasm when 1 told him that 1 was preparing to travel to Mecca, 
where he had been several times. 

He gave me directions for my journey, and wc parted mutually 

content with each other. 

♦ 

Having finished my a isit to the serail, I repcaired to the arch- 
bishop’s palace, and found at the entrance the archimandrite, and 
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the steward, willi twenty or thirty domestics, to receive me. At 
tlie foot of the slaireasc a in\iltitude of priests took me np and carried 
me to the firsl gallery, where the bishop in partibus re(reived me, 
w ith another set of priests. In llie second gallery, 1 found the 
archhishoj). 

The v(‘nerable t)ld man, although liis legs were cxceedinglv .swelled^ 
had got himsc'lf transported h}* the bishop of Paphos, and five or six 
more, who supported him, to meet me. 1 made some fiiendly re- 
proaclies for the trouble he had taken on my account; then giving 
him my hand, w e entered into his room. 

An Italian physician called Brnnoni, settled at Nicosia, who had 
adopted the dress, manners, anti customs of the Greeks, serv t'd me 
as int(Tj)reter. He is a man of j)leasant humour, well informed, very 
arch, and quite free from prt'judice. The vt'nerablc archbishop re- 
lab'tl to me the vexatious treatment he had Vnlfered the last year 
from the rebel Tm ks of the island ; I strove to comft)rt his heart 
still sore frojii past evils. We talked long together t)n the sub- 
ject, and aft (“r the wonted honours of colfee, pertumes, and scented 
w'ater, wx* parted wath scaitimCnts ot cordial afiet-tion. 1 afterwards 
visitefi, in his (hvelling, th(‘ steward, wdiere Ave met the bishop ol 
Paphos and his colh'agues in fuirfibns ; but what w'as my surprize, 
when on coming out 1 found again the* venerabk' archhishoj) in the 
gallery, who had made them <ondmrt him thither to bid me a last 
fiirewell. 

I cannot e.xjn’ess how much I Avas allected at this kindness fi’oiu 
the resj)ectab!(' old man. I tried to chide him for it, but the words 
died uAvay on my lij)s. In this manner 1 concluded my A’isits of 


ttitjuelte. 

The archbishop of Cyprus, an independeivt ptitriarch in the Greek 
church, is also the priiu-e or suj)reme s|)iritual and tem|)oral 
c hief of the (ireek nation in Cyi)rus. 1I(‘ is resj)onsibl(i to the 
Grand Seignior for the imjmrts and o])erations ol tlie Greeks ol 
the island. But to avoid entering into the cletail ol criminal al- 
fairs, and to exonerate himself of jiart of the temi)oral government,. 
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hf* delegates powers to the dragoman of Cyprus, wlio, in \ ii1ue 
of this delegation, is become the first civil unthority. He holds the 
rank and attributes of a prince of the* nation, becaiisc the Turkish 
governor can do nothing against a Greek without the pre\ious 
knowledge and intervention of flu; dragoman, whose office it is also 
to carry to the foot of llie Sultan’s throne the petitions of the 
people. 

Tlie year before the Turks had mutinied against the dragoman ; 
having taken possession of' Nicosia, they extacised many barbarities 
on the person of the archbishop and otlier Cireeks. They jmt to 
death those who n^fused them money. Tlie tiragoman fled to Con- 
stantinople, where he not only gained liis caus(‘ in favour of the 
Greeks, but also obtained a bashaw witli troops from Caramania to 
march against the rebels, Avho had entrenched themselves in Nicosia. 
In this situation, so (I'itical for the (ireeks, the stt'ward was tlu‘ 
guardian angel of the nation, by the st'nse and talents he disj)!ayed in 
tranquillizing the fury of the conspirators. At length, aftxT sciveral 
engagements, the rebels came to terms wit h the bashaw, who, by the 
mediation of some Euro|)ean Considss ])ledged his word not to 
p\mlsh any one. On this condition the rebels opened the gates of 
the city ; but when the bashaw had entered, he caused several to 
be beheaded, regardless of the engagement he had contracted. 

This event had humbled the Turks in the island, and the Greeks 
have acquired an air of j)ri(U', and even of independence. Tlie dra- 
goman is still at Constantinople, and what I have seen of his deeds 
shew him to be a man of judgment and parts. 

1 have already observed that in spiritual concerns the archbishop 
of Cyprus is an independent patriarch. He has of course no rela- 
tion with the patriarch of Constantinojile. He only keeps up a con- 
nection with the patriarch of Jerusalem, out of n^spet^t to the holy 
places, Avhose ministers possess some property in the island. The 
archbishop grants sees, and other ecclesiastical dignities and em- 
jiloymcnts, on tlie presentation of the people ; he likewise grants 
di.spensations for marriages in prohibited cases. 
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The archbishop, bishops, and other great dignitaries, must not 
be married ; it is lawful for a simple secular priest to have a wife, 
j)r(>vided he married before ordination. If the wife dies he can- 
not. take another. The present archbishop has been married, 
and has one son. The monks are for ever bound to celibacy. The 
priests AA^ear caps of black felt; those who are marrierd Avear it of an 
angular shape ; the unmarried and the monks, in the form of an in- 
verted cone. The bishoj)s are distinguished by a little violtl ribband 
around the head. Tliey are dressed in a stuff of the same colour. 
Other priests are generally dressed in black. 

The (iret'ks have a profound submission and respect for their 
bishojAS. To salute them they prostrate themselves before them ; 
they take* ofl" their bonnets, and rcA'^ersc them ; they scarce dare to 
speak in their prestaice. 

Jtis tme that the bishojAS are as central points round Avhich these 
servile pi'ople rally. It is through thtan tlu'y fAieserve some sort of 
existetice ; so that it behoves them t<A givt‘ tlu'ir bishops a poli- 
tical consequc'uce, which is even acknoAvledgc^d by the Turks, if we 
may judge by the manner in Avhich they treat the bishojAS, to whom 
they giAa* much deference, and even rtspect. In their houses and ser- 
vants, the prelates display the luxury of princes. They newr go (Aut 
Avithoiit a numerous retinue ; and av hen they are to ascend a stair- 
case, they are carried. Th(; Oreeks pay to the church the tenth, 
first- fniits, casualties, disjAcnsations, and a great many alms. 

The archbisluAp enjoys the revenues of almost all tlu‘ monas- 
teries of the island, Avhicli are very numiTons. These eccle- 
siastical priinres receive the taxes of the nation to ]Aay the usual 
tribute to the Turkish government, and this gives room to a 
kind of monopoly among them. The goAernor has never been 
able to know the exact number of Greeks in tlu* island ; they 
are supposed to amount to 32,000 souls. But by tin* declaration 
of Avell-inlbrmcd persons, I am assured that tlie number rises to 
100,000. 



Tlic last year government sent a coinmisary to ascertain the exact 
number ol the Greek population, but the (chiefs seized upon him, 
loaded him with gold, and he went away without doing any thing. 
This administration of imposts produces immense gains to the cluefs, 
and the })eople suffer in siUaice for tear of being worse' of!’. 

The Greeks pay a tributes to the government of 500, 000 piastres 
per annum to provide for 4,000 I’urkish soldie rs, but this number 
is never complete. The Cirand Seignieu* eleducts again between 
two and thrive, hundre'el thousanel piastre's, for the* dues upon cotte)n 
anel e)ther pre)eluctie)ns. Tliis sum, je)ine‘fl to those which the ge)verne)r 
general and private persons e'xact, may make the te)tal e)f imposts 
amount to 1,000,000 e)f piastre?s ; which the (treeks in Gyj>nis pay 
to the Turks ; but the bishojes, and tiie other chiefs of the nation, 
elraw also much from them. 

The Greeks are asjealous as the Turks ; they kc'ep tludr wives in 
such retired jdaces, niat it is impossible to get to see them. Those 
whom 1 met in the streets were covered, and wrapped up in a wliile 
cloth, in the manner of the Turkish women ; anil those wlio went 
with their face uncovered, were either old or ugly. Their costume 
is not devoid of grace, but a sort of bonnet in the form of a cone 
which they wore upon their heads, displeased me extremely. Among 
the men I saw some remarkably well formed, and in general they 
all have colour. Persons of fortune always wear long clothes like 
the Turks, from whom they distinguish theniselves by a blue turban ; 
but some wear other colours, and even white, without the Turks 
objecting to it. I remarked tliat every body, even the shepherds, 
the day labourers, and poorest people, were always cleanly dressed. 

The Greeks, not liaving any establishments in which to stuily the 
sciences, arc extremely deficient in scientific knowledge ; yet, I 
perceived among them the ani:ienl wit of their fathers ; and 1 met 
frequently men of good -sense, who announced excellent disposi- 
tions ; but the general mass of tlie nation, debased by slavery, are 
fearful, ignorant, and cowardly. ^ 




The Greekis iiifikt; use of the ancient calendar, without the Gre- 
gorian correction ; their calculation is behind that of Europe, and 
dilfers iroin it at present by 12 days; it is etjually behiiK# in rt'gard 
to the sun ; so that il tht‘y do not correct it, a time will arrive when 
their calendar will mark the month of July in the winter solstice, 
or hoar frost in the dog-days. 

Lent is observed V(‘ry rigorously by them ; it lasts a week longer 
than tlie Catholic’s ; during this period of penitence they eat no 
meal, tish, or milk ; and th(‘y even seniple to use oil ; so that their 
food consists genercdly ol bread and a fevy olives. They believe their 
religion to be llu' soh* orthodox, be<;ause llu'y think they have pre- 
.serv(‘d the primitive Greek rites, and give the nauu! of Schismatics 
to the Catholics, and to all the Latins. J am told they have all the 
sac ranu'iits acknowledged by the Romish ctnirch, and that they 
cek‘brate the Eucharist with h'avened bread. The end of tlu* Greek 
churches, or the })resbytery, is separated from the body of the 
church by a sort of skreen of wood, covtTed with pit;tures j)ainted in 
the bad stiU' which reigned in the lower emjjire. Tlu‘se skretms have 
a huge floor in the mifidle, and two narrower ones at the two sifles ; 
they serve as an enby to the presbytery or Saiu ta Sanctorum ; in 
the midtile wlu'reol stafids a sfpiare j)edestal surrountled by a little 
woodf'H balustrade. Uj)on tlu^ pedestal are stmie small pictures, the 
mass book, and otlier effetCs. The ministers, who alone are per- 
niilted to enter the [)resbytery, say the mass (as 1 am informed) 
with the three floors shut ; they only open them at certain nhoments 
fixed by tlu* ritual. The liiithful are in the botly of the church, and 
their ifuaginatit)n atltls to the grandeur of the mysteries which they 
do not see. i he women place themselves in a high gallery, covered 
with thick blinds, where they cannot be seen. 

The Greeks wear mustatJiios, and shave the beard like the Turks ; 
but those adv^anced in years, as also the priests, commonly let it grow. 

The Greeks are nf>t allowed arms, but they all have a stiletto or 
knife hifl under their coat. 
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The commerce of the island, of which c;otton appears to he one of 
the princi[)al articles, is entirely in their hands. In this instance the 
Turks pla3*<[)nly a secondary part. The indolence ol their character 
is well known. Satisfied with their climate, and to be inliabitants 
of the Cyprus trees, they smoke their pij)e8 quietly, and never |)ul 
themselves out of their way, but when they can, offer an insult to a 
Gre(;k, under pretence of a reid or imaginary fault. The great(;st 
crime is pardoned if the criminal puts into the scale as much gold as, 
according to the avarice of the judge, is ecjuivalent to the weight of 
the alledged offence. Property is not respected, unless the proprietor 
is the richest, or the most protected ; and tin; poor unhappy Greek 
villagers are often turned out of their patrimony by the Turks, who 
take possession of the j)roperty. 

It is on account of, these odious vexations that many inhabitants 
put themselves undei^ the protection of the European consuls, who 
have the privilege of admitting a certain mimber of them. These 
proteges enjoy exactly the same immunities and exemptions as the 
individuals of the nation that protects them *. They have, as a sign 
of distinction, a large mitre of bear’s skin, called calpat^, with the 
hair very black ; but I saw several Greeks who, though not j)ro- 
tected, wore the calpac, and the Turks did not prevent them 
from so doing. 

The mosques of the country, with the exception of St. Sophia, 
which the Turks call Aia Sofia, are very poor, anrl very ugly. 

I have said, that every Friday before the noon j)rayer, the Imauni 
preaches a sermon in Arabic ; but here no Turkish Imautn knows 
that language. Their sermons are reduced to some short, phrases, 
which they learn by heart, and which they always repeat like par- 
rots, without understanding what they themselves say, and without 
being understood by their auditors. Although Arabic ought to be 
the sacred language, there are not perhaps in the whole island of 
Cyprus tea persons who understand it. 


These privileges have ceased in Turkey lately* (Note of the Editor.) 
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It is rcrnarkublc in this country, that, the sign or gesture of tfie 
body to express the negative, wo/, should be to raise tlie head in the 
way J^hiropeans do to exj)ress conteiiH)t or mockery. 

The at'tion of contempt is expressed by j)utting, the tij) of the 
tongue between the lips and pronouncing />/ow, as il they were going 
to spit. The European sign or shake of the head ftg- no, is un- 
known here. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

* > 

VOYAGE TO CYTIIEIIA. RUINS OF THE QTIEEN S PALACE. onSF.UVATlONS on 

THEIR ORIGIN. RETURN TO NICOSIA. VOYAGE TO lOALlA. l.ARNACA. 

RETURN TO LIMASOL. 

A pril 3c1, I left Nicosia al ci/:;lit hi ilic morning, and took a 
N.E. direction to go to Cytlicra. At nine 1 passed by a vil- 
lage called JDiamiglia, and arrived at the end ol’ iny journey at lini. 

By satisfactory observations 1 found the latitude of Nicosia to 
be 35“ 13' 14" N. ami its longitude 31" 6' 30" E. from the obser- 
vatory of Paris. t 

The great plain of Nicosia extends to tlie neighbourhood o^ 
Cythera, which is surrounded by small clay hills. 

How would the imagination of a poet fire at the view ol thosi* 
places consecrated to the mother of lov(‘. I nmt Mr. Rooke an 
English Traveller, at Limasol ; who, having visiti'd Cythera, assured 
me that his imagination supjilieil the want of reality, and that he 
figured to himself the goddess surrounded by her nym[)hs. My head 
cannot here supply me with images in unison Avith tlu* objects which 
presented themselves to my senses ; the graces, the nymphs, and the 
loves, could not embellivsh in my i*yes tin* jiicture of jioor Cythera, 
which I cannot compare but with the most misi^rable village of the 
Comt^ Venaissin or Limagni in Auvergne. 

Cythera is a little district of an irregular form, covered with gardens 
and mulberry trees, about a league from north to south, and not very 
broad. * 

The existence of this place depends upon an abundant spring 
which comes from the north, and which dividing itself in two streams 
waters the bottom of a valley between two hills of pure clay, ex- 
tremely bare, and which ncA’er can have been fertile. Some houses 

* See Ph te XVIII. 
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nre scaliorcd here and there in this valley, as also some mills whi< h 
furnish flour to Nicosia. 

The soil of this valley is not very good, hut tlu* s(;arc;ity of water 
in the island makes them turn it lo as much profit as possible ; and 
aec^ordingly it is tmltivated in every part which ( an he wa1(‘red. 

In this space are kitchen ganU'iis, and many niulherrv trc'cs, 
which art? not separated out? from the other as in Europe, hut grow 
very close together, so as to form a thick wood, which is not unlike 
a nursery ; hence tlu; trees are small and thin ; they ])retend that 
they piodiue more leaves in this way. In short they may he gathered 
hy the hand from the tallest j>art. of the trt'c *. 

(Jythera now furnishes a wood of mulberry trees for silk worms, 
sonu' olive and other fruit trees, and vegetables ; all these are in 
the bottom of a valley, which, in consequence of the little circu- 
lation of air, the reflection of the sun from |1 k* clay hills, and a 
(Iiain of volcanic mountains lo tlie north, must be in summ(?r an 
infernal abode. Tin? inhabitants said that this season is not w’arm ; 
but as man is an animal of habits, J paid more attention to w hat is 
to be discovered from the tojK>graphical situation of the pla(ie than 
to their dis(?ourse. 

1 had only Doctor Brunoni and a servant for my companions on 
tliis jotirney. The Doctor a(?ted as interpreter and cicerone to me. 
By the order of tin* archbishop, vve were lodged at the curat e’s, who 
is a good old man. 

I much desired t o see some of the women, who an* renowned for 
their bea\ity ; but 1 saw none that were passable, either in houses or 
in the streets. The Doctor })r(!tended that there were none strictly 
handsome. They are more free than any in the island, and this 
fret'dom giv(?s rise to innumerable law suits, which go before tin* ma- 
gistrates of Nicosia ; pt?rhaps the lK?at of the climaU*, tlu? isolated 
situation of tlu? houses, the thick mulb(*rry woods, and the diiily 
absence of the men, who go to mark(‘t, are tlu? circumstances to 
which the condiict of the Cytheran women may be attributed, because 
favourable to their intrigues. 


See Plate XIX. 
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it is ass(Mtt*(l, that the ancient Cytliera was situated upon a small 
height at a mile distance. 

Upon leaving Nicosia, I Avas inlormed, that upon my return from 
Cylhera, J could visit the palace of the Queen, and I was told this 
with an air of indifference, as if there was nothing Avorthy going out 
of the way to s('e. 

Half way the Doctor j)ointed out to me the spot where the ruins 
lay ; they are situated upon t lu' highest part of the mountains to the 
north of Nicosia. Having looked Avith my glass, 1 thought 1 distin- 
guished objects very worthy of our curiosity ; in conse([uence 1 de- 
termined to visit them iijjon my return. 

From the curate’s house 1 also discovered the j)alac(*, Aftei 
dinner Ave took leave of the good pastor, aiul set out towards the 
N. N. E. to examine the s[)ring which waters the district. 

At the foot of the ^ lay hills, Avhich are to the* south of a chain ol 
basaltic mountains, the water rushes out at five different places, 
and in a less (puintity at several others ; the whole form a small 
river. The water is transpanmt, light, and has all the j)roj)erlies 
Avhich constitute goodness. It is said that during the sumiuer it is 
very cold ; Avhich [iroves its source to be at a great depth in the 
mountains, and not in the clay hills. 

The inhabitants imagine that this Avater has its source in the 
mountains of Caramania on the contiiuait, and that it pas-ses under 
the sea, which is not quite impossible ; but it is more j)robable 
that it comes from the bosom of the former mentioned mountains, 
and that it j)asses under the clay hills, at a great depth, without 
touching them ; Avhich woidd occasion it to lose its good qualities, 
inasmuch as these hills arc posterior, and formeil upon the primor- 
dial mass of mountains, which must extend under these hills. 

My curiosity b(?ing satisfied, 1 left C^thera with much indifference, 
as it retains but very little of the beauty which it possessed when 
the abode of the goddess of the gnices. We ascended towards the 
north, until we arrived uj)on the first range of mountains, which 
command the clay lulls and the great plain to the south. We then 
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directed our course to tlie west, following the range above the 
former, which is covered with lava and other volcanic productions ; 
and keeping the chain of basaltic mountains upon the right, two 
hours afterwards we ascended again towards the north, and halted 
at the monastery of St. John Chrysostoine, which is at a short 
distance from the rock, upon which are the ruins of tin* Queen’s 
palace, also called Buflkveiit. It was from this point 1 took my 
draw'ing 

This monastery is rich, and is of the same form as that of St. 
Tecla. It belongs to the holy places of Jerusalem. Three Greek 
monks, one lay sister, old and a widow, and one servant, young, 
strong, and handsome, are the only inhabitants of this solitude. 
The gardeners and workmen live out of the building. 

The next morning, the 1‘ourth of April, J went out with two 
g\iides. The Doctor was afraid to follow nt, and my servant was 
too fat to ascend rocks. I rode upon a mul(‘ to the toot of the 
n)ck, which is half an hour’s ride from the road, when; 1 was obliged 
to alight. 

1 had first to climb steep acclivities for a (piarter oi' an hour, 
before we arri\a"d at the foot of the point; here we found two 
s(juares of walls in ruins. 

The ])oint is an almost perpendicular rock on all sid('s, uf)on the 
summit of which stands the jialace. There is not the vestigt; of a 
road left to get at it. We climbed the side, making use of the pro- 
jecting pieces, pointed stones, or holes, which W(; reached with our 
hands and feet. We were sometimes obliged to assist (;ac h other 
by means of a stick ; at other times the g\iidc stopped to study w here 
he could fix himself strongest, to enabK* him to ascend the h(;ight 
above him ; and to complete the picture, we had always at our side 
a horrible precijiice. 

We arrived at last, after many fatigu(;s, at the door of the palace, 
where we rested some minutes. 


* See Plate XVII. 



The plate XXL with its explanation, describes the parts, which 
compose this singular ediHce. It may be considered as divitled into 
four kinds of dwellings, one higher than the other, whicli 1 shall 
name as follows ; the first as being for the body guard, the second 
for storehouses, the third the state apartments, and the fourth the 
abotle of the master, the highest part t)f the point might also have 
been used as a cha])el or oratory. 

The antiquity of this building, which reposes upon vaults, apj)ears 
to me to have preceded the period of history. 1 have been in- 
formed, that it has never becai mentioned in any history worthy of 
credit, and 1 could not find ( ither upoji the door or elsewhere any 
sign of an inscription or hieroglyphitts. 

The wjills are built of stone found upon the sj)ot, and bi itiks |)er- 
fectly well baked, and which are still red; those which I measur(‘darc 
two fe(;t long, fuie w.de, and two fingers thi(L. The door ai;d 
window cases are of marble, (composed of shells of a thousand diC- 
ferent species, and in perfect pn‘servatioii. Some parts still have 
the roof work as is shewn in the ])lan. 

When we think of the labour and expence which this building 
must have cost, ])articularly on tlii; spot it o(;cuj)ies, and relhrt upon 
its antiquity, we are filU'd with astonishment. This ])alace was de- 
corated with all the luxury of the period of its construction. The 
windows are Avell pro])orti()ned. The marble was without doubt brought 
from a distance, and the bricks and the mortar could not have been 
made upon the s})Ot. The beauty, I may even say the inagniticence, 
of the apartment in which it is probabli* the court assi'inbled, in short 
even the supply of water necessary for so vast a building on such 
an elevated spot, all, make me ])elieve that the founder of this palace 
was a sovereign, possessed at once of great talents, riches, and an 
uncommon mind. 

If it might be supposed that this edifice had simply served as a 
fortress, the date of its elcv^ation might be fixed, without regard 
to the silence of history, because it might not have attracted 
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attention in consequence ol‘ sonic remarkable event, or if it luiglit be 
thought to have been the habitation of some iinportiiiit person, like 
those edifices Avhich I have seen in several parts of the mountains of 
Africa, which serve as habitations to the Arab chiefs, 1 should say 
that it was built under similar circumstances, when there were no 
houses in the country ; but when 1 behold the magnificence and 
costliness of this palace, a monument of the jirogress of the arts at 
that period, and refliHit u[ion its impregnable situation, 1 think I 
perceive; the habitation of a great sovereign. 

It results from these observations that the Queen’s palace was 
without doubt built, and inhabited before the period of history ; tliat 
it was built by a sovereign of the island, who was rich and jiowerful. 

This etlifice appears at the same time to have been an impreg- 
nable fortress, and a dwelling of pomp, where the pleasures of so- 
ciety were united. But who was the prince that constructed it? 

The name of the Queen’s palace has been constantly handed down 
from father to <fon; so that there is not a single individual in the 
island who dties not know it by that appellation. 

As every n^ligion has its mystery, they showed me at the monas- 
tery of St. John (Jirysostorne, an old picture, painted upon wood, 
about two feet square, representing, as they informed me, the Lady 
Foundress, to whom the monks also attribute the foundation of 
their monastery. This Princess is represented at prayers belore an 
image of the Virgin Mary. The painter has executed the face of 
the Queen very prettily, but he has dressed her in a modern Greek 
costume. At the bottom of the ]iicture is written the pretended 
name of this Queen, who is called Maria, daughter of Philip Molinos, 
&c. but it is half efl’aced. 

The monks pretend that they have preserved an ancient manu- 
script in their convent, which attests that this sovereign was their 
protectress ; but no one has seen this manuscript, and the compa- 
rison of the two buildings discovers the anachronism. It is very 
certain that at the [leriod when the Queen’s palace was built, the 
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Marias, tlic Philips, and the Molinos, were unknown, and still 
more so, the monks of the numastery of St. Clirysostonic. 

These poor Greeks, sinc e the pc*riod of the lower tnnpire, see 
in cvc‘ry thing monks and inonasteric*s ; they call the nppc'r 
part of the palace a (;hurch, allhongh il is composed of two little 
square rooms with small narrow doors, without tlie least indication 
that it was a platv of meeting. Other ruins, situated almost at the 
bottom of the rock, are ecjually considered as the remains of a mo- 
nastery ; they are, however, of the same date as the princ ipal edifice ; 
as for me, 1 look upon them as advanced redoubts or Ibrts to defend 
the approach to the palac e. 

In descending we found, a little nearer to I he side of the convent, 
the* ruins of a church. Upon examining them av(‘ discovered our 
false ap})lication of the othcTs. But lc‘t us elcwale our idc*as, and 
look for an origin id >r<^ analogous to the form of thc‘ rains of our 
singular monument, and to the enchaniing spot upon which it was 
built. 

Tlu' name of the Queen’s palac e has becai constantly preser\ ed and 
transmittc'd by tradition. Consistently with the distant period in 
which it was built, if a man had directed the* execution of it, he 
would without doubt have made a fortress of it, and have confinc^d 
himself to adding an habitation simply for his own use ; but the 
luxury and taste whic;h icigns in that part, whic h 1 have named the 
hall of recc'|)tion or of the court, make me* ]m‘sume that it is the 
work of a woman. This part, is composed of four scpiarc* apart- 
ments, ])laced in a straight hues one* alter the* othcT, with large 
window's to the north and south in each ; so that a view over 
almost the whole* island may be enjoyed on both side's. The* doors, 
which are vc'ry large and placed in the middle, c'liable the eye to 
command a look through the whole suite of rooms, and thus 
produce a very tine elfc'c t. 

It cannot be* imagined that this apartment w as destined to serve 
as a place of defence, since its cxinstruction is not adaptc?d to that 
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end, and its site presents no advantage, nor can it be considered as 
having Ix'cn a place of constant residenci*, for the large windows 
descentling to thti ground, and open to every wind, repel this 
opinion : moreover, its not being »urroiinded with that mysterious 
oljscurity which c liaracterizes the ancient templets, leatls one to 
imagine it could not havt‘ served as a place of worship (except indeed 
foi- the goddess of tlie gracts). Jn short, 1 cannot explain the use 
t hese aj)artments were put to, if they were not appro])riated as 1 said 
Ix'fore, to the reception of the (X)urt, or as a gallery. The t;ustc 
and elc'gance of conslruction denote the female artist, and the name 
of tlu^ Queen’s j)alace, so laithhdiy Iianded down, forbids me to 


reject tliis idea. 

When J (consider the situation of this (‘diHce, 1 am surprised that 
no trav(‘ller has giv(Mi an historical or philosophical account of it. 
Mr. Rooke himself, who had exercised his inligination uj)on these 
spots surroimded by so many anticpiities, conlo give me no idea of 
this building, which overlooks the whole island, and more parti- 
cularly Oytherea and Idalia, as may be seen by the two plates. 
Tradition relates, that in ancient times they iusceiuled in chariots. 
Cythera and Idalia are the two nearest places, where wat«‘r could 
have been found in suflicient cjuantities to Iiavc enabled the powerful 
mistress of this palace to make use oftbem for her garilens. Then, 

if this mistress was ! Yes, you guess it n'ader ; a true Venus, 

or one of the types of the Venus of the [) 0 (‘ts Jf other 

travellers have visited these nuns, and havt* given a better founded 
explanation, do not let me know it, do not destroy my charming 
illusions of having inhabited during a moment the abode of the 
Ciraces, and having entered the loftiest and the most secret recess of 
the Goddtiss of Love. Without doul)t, when she washed to dispenses 


her lavours to mortals, slu‘ descended to receive* th(*ir intense 


Cytherea and Idalia ; from whence she wathdreu' to enjoy the 
company of the gods in her celestial abode above tlu* clouds Ah 
Rooke ! 1 am like you, led away by imagination. 

o o 2 
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In short, in comparing the form, the position, and the anticpiity 
of this edifice *, witli tradition and fable, it appears probable that my 
assertion is correct ; that this femah; had great power in the island ; 
that Cythera and Idalia ought to i)e looked upon as having formed a 
part of her gardens ; that if a poet had existed in the island he 
would have deified these objects, and made the heroine, whom he 
would have comj)ared to Venus, the daughter of Jupiter, the subject 
of his poem ; or ])erhaps even the universal attraction, which |)re- 
cedetl the civilization of the Greeks, or of the Egyptians their masters, 
and j)erhaps in this apothe(isis, the j)oetical genius might have 
immortalized an object which by its ualurt' was far from deserving 
immortality. 

In the most elevated apartment, which is without a rool, is a 
wild cypress, from which 1 broke a Iwanch with the fruit on it. 1 
afterwards mounted l\p wall anti loosenetl tlu‘ most elevatt'd stout; 
of the etlifice. 

Frt)m tliis situation, 1 enjoyed a magnificent view : With the ex- 
ception of a small corner of earth, hid by the mountains of* Paphos, 
or mount Olympus, the eye embraces almost the whole of the cir- 
cumference t)f the island of Cyprus, in a bird’s eye view, or as u])on 
a map. Towards the northt;rn sitle, 1 tlist:overetl the little town 
of Chirigua, which appears seatetl at tht; foot of the mountain. 
Having made an t)bservatit)n with my compass, and compared it 
with the geographical position of Nicosia, 1 disco\ered the latitude 
of Chirigua to be 35" 25' N., and its longit ude 30" T 30" E. from the 
observatory of I’aris. The horizon is of so great an extent, that tlu; 
eye confounds the sea with the heavens, which appear like a thick 
fog. There does not exist any spring uj)on this roc k, but I suspect 
there was one formerly, and perhaps that at the; monastery of St. Jolm 
Chrysostorne is only an ancient spring, turned from its original bed. 

A very pure air is brt;athed upon this height, but of such a tem- 
perature, that we may be well assured that it was not permitted to 

* It appears that the few travellers who speak of these ruins, examined them only at a 
distance ; they have contemplated them in the same point of view as the monks. (Note of 
the Editor.) 
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the goddess to dress j»o lightly as the painters and sculptors have 
clothed her ; at least when she resitled at t his palace. 

The {)oint upon the neighbouring chain of mountains rises in the 
air, and forms a species of eU'tttric ( onductor. 1 remarked several 
time s being on the plain, that tlu* clouds which rose from the other 
mountains, or which were* brought by llu‘ winds, settled upon its 
summit. A very favourable plienomenon to the religious illnsiems 
of mysticism. 

We left the Queen’s palace at nine in the morning, and had as 
mucli ditfieailty and danger in tleseending the rock, as we had in 
asct'uding it; having arrived at the foot, 1 removmted my mule, 
and returiu;d to the monastery at ten to join the Doctor and my 
servant. 

Alter an hour’s repose we descended the last rang(> of basaltic 
mountains, aftt'rwards the clay hills, whicluare at the foot, and 
arrived in the plain at lialf past twelve, thereXwe it takes two hours 
and a quarter to (h'seend from the summit of thi* point wIktc stand 
the ruins of the pala(X‘ to the plain. 

Keej)ing to the; southwest, at om* o’clock we crossed the torrent 
of ISIicosia, in which there is water only in rainy season. We after- 
wards passed a village called rAimaha, and entered Nicosia at 
two. 

The ne.vt day, the 5th of April, we left this ca}>ital at eight o’clock, 
tlirecting Oiir course to the south east hy the grt^at plain, and atUT- 
wards by the clay hills ; about eleven we turned to the south, in 
tbllowiiig tlu! left bank of a small river, which we crossed at noon a 
short time before we entered Idalia. This place, so ctilebrated for 
its groves, is now nothing but a miserable; vilkigc, situated in a valley 
almost entirely surrounded by hills of pure white clay, absolutely 
biuren, which presented the most dismal appearance. The houses 
are badly built, and have a miserable look. 

The inhabitiints are very poor; there are but a few trees and 
gardens. They cultivate corn and barley only. In a w'ord, the 
modern Idalia exactly resembles the poorest village in the 
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plains of Beaure, and forms the dullest place which i magi nation 
can conceive. It is said that the ancient Idalia was upon a 
little einiiu'iice, a mile tlislant from the new'. 1 went there, hul 
could not perceive the slightest vestige of anticjuitv. 1 dis- 
covered from it the rock of the Queen’s palace, as it is seen in 
the Plate XXII. 

Not finding any thing worthy onr attention, wi‘ set out again at a 
(piarter past two, and having passed through a village, and a very 
barren country, betwt;en two little mountains of clay, destitute- oi 
any verdure, we again saw the plain, leaving the village ol Ara- 
disso upon the left. At six o’cloc;k wc^ entc-rc-d Larnac a. Il is the 
most considerable town after Nicosia ; it is also a bishop’s see, the 
rc'sidence of all the consuls of some Enrojjcan mcTchanIs, and ot 
several Greeks, |)rotected by ditfc'rent nations, Avho share* the privi- 
leges and immunitic's of their respective flags. It is for this reason 
that a degrt'c of freo^lom and civilisation clistinguishc*s this place 
from the other sc*a j)orts ol Europe. 

On the clay of my arrival, the* Turkish goxernor, who is schcTifi', 
came to make* me a visit with his large carbine at his side*. Tlie 
next day thc^ bishop also c*aine to sc*e mc^, attendc'd by a numerons 
suite. The consuls and the nobility of the* town also j>aid me* the 
same honours. 

The roads of Larnaca appeared to me very open and unsheltc*red ; 
but its geographical position, facing the coast of Syria, causes many 
sliips to put in there. 

At the distance of a mile from Larnaca is a borough emailed Scala, 
whc*re the English and two other cionsuls reside. The* landing place 
is also there. 

By good observations 1 found the longitude of Larnac*a to be 
31" 27' 30" E. from the observatory of Paris, and the latitude 34" 
50' 54" N. 

On the 8th of April at two in the afternoon wc; cpiitted Larnaca 
in a S. S. E. direction ; we soon came to an acpieductt of a c*onsider- 
able length, but of a mean construction. At a cjuarter past thive 





wc arrived iil tlu' garden oi a country house, and slopjx'd there 
about luilt an hour ; upon leaving it, the clouds began to gather, 
and notwithslanding the diligence we used, the rain overtook us 
before we arrived at Mazzotos, where we h.alted at six in th(‘ even- 
ing. The jilaiu which we crossed is a little fertile, bouiuU‘d on the 
left at the tlistance of two or three miles by tlu* sea, and on the right 
by mountains. Mazzotos is a poor village*, situated upon a good 
soil, at the foot of tlu* mountains. 

On llu* 9th, at half past tive in tlie morning, w(* began our jounu*y 
towards the S. W. ; at six we turned towards the west, after having 
eross(*d a fertile country, whie h the inhabitants call La(*onicos ; and 
wdiieh, tlu*y say, was formerly inhabited by a nation of that name. J 
w^as giv(*n to uudt*rsland that upon the right 1 should seethe ruins of 
Alamina, which ought not to eonfounded with Salamine. At seven 
o’eloek we cros'^ed a little river, and an houif afterwards another. 
At nine o’clock we* ste)ppeel upem the bank of the* river St. Helena. 
At the* memth of this rive*r the*re is a small port anel a large harbour, 
which is calle*el St. Helen, on ac(.*ount of the princess of that name, 
the molhe*r e)f the* em|K*reDr Ce)nstantieie, whe) disembarked there 
U])on herr arrival from the pilgrimage to .ferusalem. 

At te'n in the* morning we set out, anel le)lle)we;el the se*a ce>ast. 
At twe) in the afte‘rne)e)n we passe*d the mins of Amathante ; a 
e|\iarte*r e)f an he)ur afterwarels, we f*re>sseel the* river of that name ; 
and at a epiarter past three we arriveel at Limasol. 
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CHAP. XXVH. 

VOYAGK TO PAPHOS. — LA CUCLIA. Bl-rkUTY OF THL WOMEN l.V CVT’UUS. 

YKROSIIIPOS APHttODlTIS, OR SACRED GARDEN OF VENUS. — KTIMA. 

ANCIENT PAPHOS. MODERN PAPHOS Oil BAFFA. 

O N Wednesday the 23d ot April, at .seven in the morning, 1 quittc'd 
Liriiasol to go to Paphos ; we first took the direction of W. S. W. 
and two hours afterwards we bent our course more west, and passed 
by Colossi. Having crossed the river, which mns to the south, 
we arrived at Kpiscojii, where we stojiped till four in the afternoon ; 
when we resumed obr journey in the same direction; at half past 
four we jiassed St. Thomas, and at six we entered Lataiiiskio, when* 
we intended to pass the night. 

The plain of Limasol continues to Colossi, and the Cape of Gatta 
discovers itself towards the south. 

C-olossi is a village surrounded with gardtais, Avith much water. 
Here still exists a strong sipiare tower, which is said to have beiai 
built by the knights templars, witli a large aqueduct at the* side ol it, 
which is still in use. JBoth of these works are of unpolished marble. 

Ejiiscopi, which is deliglitfully situated, is larger than Colossi ; 
every house is surrounded with gardens, trees, plantations of cotton, 
and with land sown with grain. This village is situated at the foot 
of the mountains, whic h project to thi‘ st^a, and it ovcTlooks a very 
fine plain and the coast. Fresh water flows in abundance, the* soil 
is excellent ; and these circumstances combinc'd render Fjiiscopi a 
truly charming spot, and infinitely more Avorthy of the goddesss than 
Idalia and Cythera. 

Episcopi was anciently a very rich city, it c^ontained large sugar 
manufactories ; there remain at present the ruins of an acpieduct, 
immense store-houses or vaults, and several Greek churches, with 
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]>aintings In fresco. At present it is an inconsiderable village, coin- 
]){)S(h 1 of Turks and Gret^ks, who have craeh their sej)arate cjuailer. 
The- women appeared to me to enjoy a great deal of liberty, but 1 
eonld not perccave that they wt^rt^ handsome'; perhaps my unhappy 
stars did not j>ermit me to see those that were S©. 

After h'aving Kj)iseopi we climbed the mountains, which are en- 
tirely c*alearc'ous, and have perpendicular fissurc^s towards the st'a, 
which make the road the more dangerous, as the soil is an inclined 
plane ol" rock, Ic'vel and barren, uj)on which the horses fec't. c'otild 
take no hold. After passing this dangerous road, we journeyed 
upon the mountains amidst woods ofcyjwess, oaks, and mastick, 
c overed with aromatic; j)lants, that perfumed the air. 

fSt. Thomas is a vc*ry small village, situatc'd in the mountains ; 
r..alaniskio, a little larger, is in the same situation, and is as it wcac' 
in the centre of this range of mountains. > 

l^rom Lataniskio I discovered very plainly the Cape of Galta, the 
extremity of which appears about seven lc*agues distant to the south- 
east^ 

The greater part of the inhflbilauts of Lataniskio are Turks; they 
appear an honest and industrious pc'Oj)le, very cleanly dressed, and 
for the most part in whitc\ They all ltd iht'ir beards grow, which 
;ire long, bushy, and generally red. Their repasts are served up 
with nt'alness and cleanliness. They would be hajipy if they were 
not so extremely c)p|)resstHl by the government, and they art' so 
even more than the Grt'eks ; for the most miserable among tliem pay 
each one hundrctl piastres yearly. These respectable mountaineers 
causc'd me pain, anti excited my pity ; they are good Mussulmen, 
and on that account worthy of a better fate. 

The next day, the 24tli, we left Lataniskio at half f)ast eight in the 
morning. We descended a tlet'p ravine, at the bottom of which is a 
fine spring, which, like many others that 1 observed in the island, 
is adtjrncd with a little frontispiece. * 

* See Plate XXIII. 
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The ravine Avas more than '240 Feel perpeiulirulur in depth, and 
presented an in(inity oF horizontal layers oF <;aleareous rock and 
coarse inarl)l(‘ ; the sides, which were not perpendicadar, were covered 
Avith a tliick wood. 

At a (piarter piiift nine we passi'd by Talectora, now a poor 
villaije, Formerly great and rich, iF one may judge by th(‘ ruins oF 
the churches, and other large buildings which still remain ; it is si- 
tuated upon the declivity oF a mountain, and surrounded with 
superb valleys, many oF whic-li are cultivated. 

At three quarters past eleven we leFt this branch oF iiKnintains en- 
tirely, and cix)ssed a small rivei at a short distance From its mouth. 
The sea-coast at this place runs E. S. E. and W. N. W. We continued 
our route N. W. and arrived at Concha, an ancient palace, situat{*d 
upon a high hill, halF a league distant From the sea. There was a 
village oFthe same nairtil', almost »*ntirely in ruins, and which now 
contains only about ten Families. 'J'he jiulace is ol' stone, comjiosed 
oFa large court yard, surrounded with stables, and storehouses ; the 
habitable })art is on the tirst story, but the whole building is going to 
decay. 

Some authors represent Coiidia as having been the ancient Cy- 
thera, and others consiiler it as tlu* ai\cient Arsinoe. We rcFer to 
the scientific jiart oF our work For these hist orical and geographical 
points. The inhabitants look upon this spot as the garden or Fa- 
vourite dw(‘lling ol’ the queen Aphroditis, (the Greek name For 
Venus). This palace commands a large mid fine jilain, well watered 
by some brooks and rivers. It at present belongs to one oF the Grand 
beignior’s sultans, but is abandoned by him to the care of Farmers 
and under-Farmers, who neglect the cidtivation, and let the trees 
perish. This canton, which might la; an abode oF delights, and 
nourish tliousands of inhabitants, is becoming by little and little a 
perfect desert. 

The administrator or the principal fanner of Cuclia inhabits 
the j)alac(‘ ; he is a Greek Christian. He was absc'iit, but 1 stmt him, 
at my return from Paphos, a description of some of the antiquities 
which are near here. 
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From (’ouclia the sea may be seen at half a league’s distance 
towards tlie S. S. W. as also a Turkish village called Mandriii, which 
is a mile distant in the same direction. 

At the moment of my departure a Greek priest conducted me a 
short (listanc^e from the dor)r of the palac (‘, and shewetl me upt)n 
the middle of a hill t wt) spots newly discovered, where were fine 
Mosaic; pavements. Each spot was about three feet diameter. I am 
surprised that some amateur of the fine arts has not discovered 
tht‘ rt'st, sinct; the coat of earth which covers them is only some 
inch(‘s tint k. The priest told methatujion this spot stood the j)alace 
of Aj)hroditis. 

At half |)ast four in the afternoon we left Concha, taking aN. W. 
route. W(; crossed a river ii|)on a pretty bridge ol’ one arch, with a 
Turkish inscrijition. At five o’clock we passed another river, and 
the villages ol Dinii, Ascheia, and Coloni, sibiated near each other. 
At seven in the evening we arrived at lerosciiipos, which signifies in 
iireek saewed garden ; it is the name which this plac^e has borne since 
the most distant period. It is represented as being the spot where 
the sacred garden of Venus, or leroschipos Aphroditis, was, when 
tlu' goddess resided at Paphos. 

Upon the vast j)latform of rock which commands the sacred garden, 
there is towards the N. W. a little village, called also leroschij)os, 
composed c;hiefly of Turks, with some CTreeks. We lodged at the 
house of a nuin of the latter nalicni, named II Signor Andrea Zhn- 
bohmi, an agent of the English consul. II is flag was flying upon 
the roof of the house. He is a man of wealth, very civil, and 
has adopted entirely the costume and manners of the English. His 
eldest daughter is worthy to inhabit the Teroschi[)os Aphroditis. 
She is the most perfect beauty I have seen in the island ol tyjjrus, 
and without being very fair, her figure is truly a model of grace 
and perfection. 

Notwithstanding these advantages, I found in the daughter of the 
Signor Zimbolaci the characteristic defect wliicli I remarkc'd in all 
the women of the island, tliat is to say, an air of reserve and sib 
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liiiess ; aiul the* bosom little resembling that of the beantil’ul Europa, 
whom Metastasio has dcscrilxHl in this verst? i^uel hianco petto 
nlevato, c mobile. 

In reality this woman, as well as the others in the island, had too 
full a neck. Perha|js it was the costume which made it appear 
so, or bet?ausc it does not sufliciently su[)port the Ibrin. Having re- 
marked her hair, 1 recollected that in Africa the women dye theirs.. 
1 therefore begged her father to tell me candidly if his tlaught(*r 
did so ; he owneil that she did ; and ordered his wife to sht'w me a 
plate which (“ontained a sort, of powdcT, which all the women in 
the island make use of for this purpose ; and which they obtain from 
Alexandria. Thus then the women of Cypms owe this part of their 
beauty to Africa. Since 1 am in the lantl of beauty and the 
graces, 1 hope it will not be deemed amiss, if I speak of the fair sex 
whenever an opportunf'y presents itself. Zimbolaci s daughter is 
unhappily marrieti to the captain of a merchant vessel, whose society 
she seldom enjoys, without receiving from him a severe beating with 
a stick. This unfortunate woman, who is about t wenty years of age, 
generally passes her time in a state of solitude and widowhood. 
I remarked in this house a Musselman servant, extremely fair and 
pretty, with an air of rusticity which gave her the appearance of a 
Swiss mountaineer. But no, it is impossible to tind the remains, or 
the idea of the ancient Cyprian beauty among the Musselmans ; it 
is not among them that we must look for it. Their women are 
handsome without doubt, but we must not forget that the Turks, 
who lire of Tartar origin, have mixed their blood with the Georgians, 
the Circassians, and the Mingrellians, introduc ed into their harems. 
Jt is among the Greeks that we must look for the type of the 
statue of the Venus dc Medicis ; but how can wc* discover it since the 
women hide themselves fiom our view? Again, anotlu*r idea; has 
this type ever existed ? Hoes the little merit of the other Grecian 
women serve to enhance that of the Cyprian women ? Perhaps the 
cocjuetry and dissolute maimers which formerly reigned in the 
island, added to their beauty, heated the imagination of the painters, 
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j^ciilptors, and poets. I own, that leaving out of the question 
the monastic appearance which the modern Grecian women have 
in my eye, and which is caused perhaps by the fear and terror that 
their political situation inspires, their round faces not sufficiently 
oval, and consequently without expression ; their hanging breasts, 
and their ungraceful walk, give me very little idea of the beauty of 
their ancestors, which is'so much extolled; if 1 am to judge by 
the women who passed for handsome in the country, and whom I. 
thought so in a certain degree. 

The next <lay, Friday, 25th April, I went to visit leroschipos Aphro- 
ditis, or the sacred garden of Venus. It is a plain upon the sea. 
coast, which may be about two miles long •, and slopes gradually 
towards the sea shore. The upper part is surrounded by a perpen- 
dicular height of horizontal layers of calcareous rock, which fonnst 
the prevailing feature of the country, and giv^ the appearance of a 
cavern to the garden ; for on whatever side you enter, you must 
descend a ravine ; and when the wind blow’s strongly (which it did 
when I was then^) upon the liigh land, it is perfectly serene in the 
garden. At different parts in the rock several streams of pure and 
limpid water gush out, and it may be perceived that there were many 
others formerly in various places. As the water comes from above, 
it may have been easily distributed in different parts of the garden, 
on account of its descent. The rocky heights form several wind- 
ings, as may be seen in the Plate, which diversify the picture, and 
fac ilitate the division of the garden into several compartments, in 
which there are several grottoes or habitations, hewn out of the rock, 
such as may be seen in the Plates XXVI. and XXVII. • 

The principal descent apjiears to me to have been a sort of stair- 
cxisc also hewn; it exists at the side of the present village, the 
vault of which is fallen in, and leaves the passage incumbered with 
ruins, which confirm me in my opinion that the garden was entered 
by a grotto similar to. that 1 have mentioned. Perhaps the candidate 


• See Plates XXIV. and XXV. 



was detained here to undergo his probation, or to participate in the 
mysteries of initiation ; in this case, when he was restored to light 
in the garden, he thought himself transported into the. celestial 
regions. It is certain that this rock is considerably undermined, 
ibr it may be observed, that in several places there are many open- 
ings and fallings in ; and, according to this hypothesis, who could 
describe the obscure labyrinth, which those who were to be initiated 
had to traverse, before they entered into the garden ? We know 
the terrible initiations of Isis and Osiris. We know also, that Py- 
thagoras wished to participate in the mysteries of Diospolis, and was 
obliged to submit to the cruel operation of circumcision. I imagine 
this ceremony was customary in the initiations of Aphroditis. I 
speak of these initiations prior to those which were exercised in the 
temples of the goddess. 

All the garden is iiAw sown with grain and tobacco ; there are no 
trees, except a few in ilie hollows of tlic rocks ; and no spontane- 
ous vegetable productions, except some miserable plants, speci- 
mens of which I have added to my collection* ; w that the celebrated 
spot, which was the delight of Greece and of Asia, is now become 
the dwelling and the tenement of a poor farmer. 

In the middle of the garden are the remains of a Greek church, 
called Aya Marina. Among these ruins I remarked the capital of a 
fluted grey marble column, very simple, and elegant, t 

At the foot of the village of leroschipos, and in the garden, is 
the principal spring, which gushes from the rock ; it supplies an 
abundance of excellent watOr, as do all the others in the neighbour- 
hood. t The same day at half past three in the afternoon, I quitted 
the village and directed my course W. N. W. ; and leaving the port 
of Paphos or Bafla on the left, arrived at ten o’clock at Ktima, the 
residence of the governor, and the see of a Greek bishop. 

The present governor, who is named Alai Bey, is looked upon as 
the second Turkish dignitary in the island. I alighted at his house. 


* See Plate XXVni. 
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he received me witli pomp, for he made me enter on horseback as 
far as the door ot his apartment. An elegant repast was afterwards 
served up. Alai Bey was a man more than eighty years of age, 
extremely polished, and had occupied his station during many years, 
being universally beloved by the Turks and the Greeks. 

After the repast, I went to a house which had been prepared for 
me, where I performed my. ablutions ; and then went to the mosque, 
which, though small, is very pretty. It was formerly a Greek 
church, dedicated to St. Sophia. 

The town of Ktiina, though formerly considerable, is now no- 
thing but a labyrinth of ruins ; and has the appearance of contain- 
ing twenty or thirty thousand inhabitants, whereas it really contains 
but about two hundred Turkish and twenty Greek families. • The 
bishop’s palace, witli its tiepcndances, is in a separate quarter. 
The bishop was absent, and it ajl|iears he fix^ his residence in an 
interior town, which is said to be tolerably large, and its inhabitants^ 
composed entirely of Greeks. 

Having made some observations at Ktima, I found its latitude to 
be 34® 48' 4" N. An immersion of the second of Jupiter’s satellites 
made the longitude 2® 0' 9" E. from tlie observatory of Paris ; and 
a lunary distance gave 1" 59' 40", consequently the mean longi- 
tude is 1® 59' 54" of time, or 29* 58' 30" degrees E. 

The port of Baft'a is a league and a half to the south of Ktima,. 
accordingly its latitude is 34“ 46' 34" N. and its longitude the same 
as Ktima. 

The next morning, Saturday 26th, after having received the visit 
of the respectable Alai Bey, 1 set out for the ancient Paphos, which 
is distant half a mile upon the sea coast. 

In approaching the ancient Paphos, I perceived nothing but some 
detached and isolated rocks in the plain ; but what was my surprise, 
wlien, upon examining them, I discovered that the inside of each 
was excavated with the greatest regularity, and that they formed 
' habitable houses * ; my astonishment encreased, when I found under 


• See Plate XXIX. 
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ground the image of a tower, entirely hollowed in the rock. The 
^•eilings of the apartments in these subterranean houses were hewn 
in low vaults, but there were some that were not arched ; the walls 
well polished, perpendicular, and at right angles. Some of these 
edifices have the appearance of a palace, with courts, galleries, 
'columns, pilasters, and all the elegance of architectural ornaments 
that can be imagined. Tlie whole glitters with the same beauty as 
gilding, the polish being completely perfc(;t, notwithstanding such a 
great lapse of time. When this effort of man is considered, it pro- 
duces a feeling of veneration for the constructors of a system of 
■works, which appears antecedent to books and medals of the highest 
antiquity. The rock, in whic;h the edifices are, is composed of a 
yellowish white calcareous sandy stone, Avith a small grain, forming 
■oblique horizontal layers. 

In one of the excavations sor^e columns are broken, and the 
capitals remain fixed to the architrave, because they form one body 
with the cornice. It is a surprising spectacle. * 

Although these edifices might be looked upon as catacombs on 
account of their situation, and the number of narrow niches Avhich 
appear to have been destined to receive the coffins ; yet the want of 
these niches in many apartments, gnd.the communication between 
the niches in others, as al^ the species of ornaments which have 
been adopted, make me presume they have also served habita- 
tions. The vast extent of these ruins give birth to the idea that 
many interesting objects might be found, if well directed re- 
searches were undertaken as at Herculaneum and Pompeii. The 
antiquity of these two latter cities is not so great as that of ancient 
Paphos. 

The tradition that this place and leroschipos were the abode of 
Aphroditis or Venus, is too well founded to be shaken by doubt; 
and these vast caverns support the idea of the mysterious initiations of 
the goddess. But could this goddess of Paphos, and that of Idalia 
and Cythera, and consequently the Queen of the palace, the ruins 


• See Plate XXX. 
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of which are upon the highest summit of the Nicosian mountains, be 
the same ? 1 do not think it, for it is evident that the style of 

architecture of the palace is very different and more modem than 
that at the ruins of Paphos. 

This principle once established, it may be imagined with a degree 
of probability, that there have been two Queens named Aphroditis or 
Venus ; of whom the first reigned at Paphos, at leroschipos, and at 
Cuclia ; and the second at a later period, inhabited the palace 
upon the mountains of Nicosia, and gave laws to Idalia and Cythera ; 
both of them existing antecedent to the historic period. The poets 
confounded them, and formed of them one goddess or sovereign 
only of Cythera, Idalia, and Paphos ; in each of these towns they 
dedicated temples as to one and the same objecl. These are the 
results of my observations. I submit them to the opinion of my 
readers, who in the event of not being ^sposed to agree with 
me, may perhaps say se non e vero, e hen trovato. 1 love truth, 
and am always disposed to sacrifice to it every system which 
is not founded upon geometrical demonstration, or incontcstible 
facts. Unfortunately when the question is concerning facts wliich 
took place so long before our own time, we are in some measure 
obliged to be contented with probabilities, or condemned to learn 
nothing. 

It is to be remarked that the ancient Paphos, situated upon the 
sea shore, is a monument of the stationary condition of the* Medi- 
terranean Sea, which during so many ages has not sunk a single inch 
from its general level. Indeed the rocks, out of which the ancient 
Paphos is hewn, are formed by the sea ; but this must have occurred 
at a period antecedent even to the last great rcA’olutiou of the 
globe. 

Having observed the sun whilst exploring the mins, I found my 
latitude to be 34“ 48' 4" N., and as they are situated exactly to the 
west of Ktima, the position of the latter remains perfectly con- 
firmed, as well as the port of Bafla. 

Q Q 
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In the afternoon^l left the ruins, and set out to go to the New 
Paphos, a sea port at half a league distance ; which the Turks and 
the nautical maps call BalFa. • 

This place was formerly of great consequence ; as proofs of which, 
there are still an infinity of columns, arches, and other ruins re- 
maining. It is now composed of only a *few habitable dwellings, 
scattered amoqg the ruins, with some gardens, t 

The port is small and choaked with sand, so that only the smallest 
boats possible can enter. On the point of a rock to the south-west 
is a strong tower built by the "ifurks, xind furnished with artillery. 
The moment we were perceived, the flag was hoiste<l, and my re- 
spectable friend Alai Bey harl given orders to salute me with three 
pieces of cannon upon my arrival at the tower ; but it was late, and 
I continued my journey without stopping. Upon a bank of the sea 
facing the harbour, an^ in a small rock, there is an excavation in the 
form of habitations, the entrance of which is stopped up ; and upon 
the bank itself, there are the remains of a gfeat number of columns, 
which attest the existence in former times of a magnificent monu- 
ment. They are of a blackish grey marble, and highly polished. 
The inhabitants say it was a palace of Aphroditis. Perhaps the 
caverns were cotemporary with the goddess ; but I believe the edifice, 
whose form it was impossible to distinguish, was a temple dedicated 
to her name, or worship, and constructed long after her time. 

After having cast an eye over the labyrinth of the ruins of the 
New Paphos, we returned the same evening to leroschipos. 

t See Plate XXXII. 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 

GIGANTIC RUINS AT CUCLIA. RETURN TO LIMASOE. AMATHANTE. RUINS. 

CATACOMBS. -—GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. VOYAGE TO ALEXANDRIA.*— 

LANDING. 

T he next morning, the 27th April, after having visited other 
catacombs, or subterranean abodes, at a short ‘ distance from 
leroschipos, we set out for Cuclia, and passed by Coloni Ascheia 
and Dimi. There exist, in the second of these villages, the ruins, 
and some arches of an ancient aqueduct, wl^ch supplied the sugar 
manufactories of this country with water. 

The chief farmer of Cuclia, who expected us, had jirepared a 
large dinner. He complained much bcc.^|Pse the Sultana, the 
mistress of the province, would not expend any thing for the pre- 
servation of the domain, which was falling to decay every day, and 
which will soon be in ruins. He pays twenty purses, or ten 
thousand piasters per annum. 

There are only a very few trees to be seen now in this canton ; 
but it may be seen by the disposition of the waters, that there 
were formerly gardens, as also palaces, and other considerable 
buildings. * 

Among the ruins which remain at Cuclia, is an object which sur- 
prised me ; that is, several parts of a wall -f- ; but what a wall ! It is 
composed of two enormous rows of stones, forming the base, and lying 
flat upon each other. Above rises a range of stones, which, being 
put immediately side by side, form of themselves the wall, as well in 
height as in thickness. This colossal work appears to have been 
raised by gigantic hands. 1 could hardly believe my eyes. 1 tried 


* See Plate XXXIII. 
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to imagine that tliis construction was perhaps an ancient petrifaetioii ; 
its blackish colour, and a tendenc^y to decomposition, made me lean 
to the idea : but it is impossible to mistake ^ they are stones, and 
stones of such enormous dimensions, that it is astonishing to con- 
ceive the efforts which must have been used to transport them 
thither, and to })ut them in their places. * It is reported that these 
ruins, as also the Mosaic pavement, mentioned in a preceding 
chapter, belonged to a piilace of Aphroditis. I admire the authors 
of such a work ; and in contemplating the remains of this wonder- 
ful edifice, attributed to a woman, it called to my recM>lle(;tion 
Catherine 11. ordering the base of the statue of her husband to 
be brought from a distance. 

Near these colossal ruins, there arc others which appear to have 
belonged to the middle age, upon which may be seen inscriptions, 
bas-reliefs, and some ^paintings in fresco, of very good colouring, -j- 
The wife of the farmer at Cuclia was very handsome, though too 
lusty. Her two servants were equally handsome ; but all three have 
round Greek faces. 

I was assured at Paphos, and at Ktima, as well as in all the 
district, that the women were handsome. 

The 28th, we were detained by a hurricane until noon, when we 
set out for Limassol, by the same road we came. We slept at 
Latinishir, where our good Turkish mountaineers waited for us with 
a good supper of milk ; and the next day we arrived at Limassol. 
A few days after, I went to visit the ruins of Amathante, which are 
a league to the east of Limasol. 

Amathante was an immense city, situated upon several hills, upon 
the sea shore. It must have been a very strong and considerable 
place, according to the numerous ruins which exist ; but they are 

• These walls are of cyclopean construction. There are a great number of them in 
various towns of Italy. See the eclaircissement required by the class of the fine arts of 
the Institute of France, upon the construction of several military monbments of antiquity. 
Paris, year la, in 4to. — Note of the Editor. 

* See Plate XXXV. 
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so defaced, that it is impossible to discover any object worthy of 
attention. I made some little sketches of what appeared to me 
most remarkable. Among those 1 speak of was a temple the 
architecture of which shews it to have been erected at a period when 
the art ha<l degenerated. Upon some of the arches Christain paint- 
ings may be seen, excellent in colouring, but detestable in design. 
Upon the top of a hill are the fragments of a column ; and at a 
short distance there remain two other singular monuments. Two 
vases or jars, formed of the rock under foot, which are of a colossal 
size ; the one is nearly destroyed, but tlie other is in a tolerably 
perfect state, -f- 

These two vases, placed at the side of each other, must have 
been apprt)priated to the same use. 

The construction of these gigantic vases upon the summit of a 
hill, and the figure of a bull carved in basirelief in the greatest 
perfection, on the four sides of each vase, answering to the four 
cardinal points, lead me to sup|iose, that they were destined to the 
libations or the sacrifices of Adonis. 

There are a great number of tombs dug odt of the rock, and 
many inscriptions engraven upon large portions of it, to be seen. 
1 copied them faithfully. J 

I took a drawing of the catacombs, or grottoes, which are to the 
west of Amathante. Ij- The entrance to these are so stopped up, 
that you must enter by a small hole, and creep the distance of 
several toises upon your hands and face. As the light of day cannot 
enter there, it is requisite to use flambeaux. 

A gallery, a central chamber, and three other sepulchral apart- 
ments, compose these catacombs. Thousands of bats, dazzled by 
the light of the flambeaux, fluttered round us, and struck our faces 
with their wings. This adventure recalled to my mind the celebrated 
one of Don Quixote, in the grotto of Montesinos, and my imagin- 


* See Plate XXXIV. 
t See Plate XXXV. 
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ation was amused for a moment in this dreary abode ; but the great 
darkness that surrounded us, notwithstanding our flambeaux ; the 
damp, and wet which fell on all sides ; the sepulchral beds hollowed 
in the rock, which were open ; the disagreeable aspect of the bats ; 
the filth of these animals, which covered the ground more than 
a foot thick, and the silence of my guide, who alone had entered 
with me, made me remember that I was in the abode of the dead ; 
so that the moment I had accomplished my design, I crawled 
out very quickly, in the same manner I had entered, and was eager 
to behold the light of day. Such were the monuments I found 
worthy of my attention at Amathante. There remain also some 
foundations of the walls, and the body of the town, in a very 
decayed state. 

The houses were formerly constructed with round flints, obtained 
from the sea shore. » These flints, too hard and too polished to 
adhere to the cement, composed most likely of bad lime, detached 
themselves ; the mortar disappeared, and the site of the houses is 
now only to be distinguished by the circular mounds of flints, washed 
bare by the rain. * 

The river Amathante flows at some distance from the town to 
the west, through which it formerly flowed, and its bed was between 
two hills. The sea washes the walls of Amathante. 

A little village, which is honoured with the -name of Amathante, 
is situated half a mile inland. A l\irk and a Greek from this village 
aided me in my researches among the ruins. , 

The inspection of the antiquities in the island of Cyprus made me 
think of Aphfoditis, or the two sovereigns named Venus, who had 
reigned at very distant periods from each other ; first, the primitive 
Venus, sovereign of the catacombs, or the subterranean palaces in 
the island of Paphos, of leroschipos, and of Cuclia ; and second, 
the Venus of Idalia and Cythera, mistress of the Queen’s Palace, 
upon the summit of the mountains of St. Chrysostome, or Buffavent, 
who flourished at a later period. 
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The contemporary poets of the second V^nus, to flatter her 
vanity, did not make any difference between her and the first, or 
of the two different periods, and confounded the copy with the 
original type, without reflecting upon the anachronism, and gave 
to one Venus the attributes of the goddess of Paphos, as also those 
of the divinity of Idalia and C 3 rthera. The superstition, the licen- 
tiousness, and the interest of the Cypreans, induced them to con- 
secrate temples to the apotheosis of this female, upon spots which 
the traditions of the poets, who were the only historians, had 
handed down to them as the abode of the goddess. 

The port of Paphos, or Baffa, situated upon the western coast of 
the island, and fronting Greece, and the Archipelago, being pre- 
cisely between the ancient Paphos and leroschipos, seems to have 
been the point of disembarkation of the Greek pilgrims ; and their 
offerings were no doubt employed in builditg the temple, which 
must have been magnificent, from the fragn^nts of the fine columns 
existing upon the mount at the New Paph#s, or Baffa, in front of 
the port, and must have occasioned an influx of riches and luxury 
to the city, of which nothing now remains but an immense heap 
of ruins. 

I do not remember to have read any description of* this island. 
I also forget whether any other travellers have written any account 
of it ; but whatever their opinion may be, 1 think that the Aphro- 
ditis, or the Venus of Paphos, is not the same heroine as that of 
Cythera and Idalia. * 

If this island were under a salutary government, it is very pro- 
bable that well-conducted researches would be productive of objects 
as curious as any which have been discovered in the subterranean 
cities of Italy. 

• It is to be regretted that other travellers have viewed the island with profane eyes i for 
they in reality teach us nothing interesting concerning Paphos: and as to tke Queen's Palace, 
they only relate the stories of the Greeks, witliout giving themselves the troubb to verify 
them by any degree of probability .—Note of the Editor. 
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The island of Cyprus in gener?d wants water. The cantons o 
Paphos and Episcopi are abundantly supplied with it from the 
neighbouring mountains ; but in the other parts of the island there 
are but a few rivers and brooks, which the heat of summer entirely or 
partly dries up. But if they would take the trouble, 1 am persuaded 
they nlight obtain as much water from the Paphian mountains as 
would supply the whole island ; and if we observe the vestiges ol' 
the conduits, which are to be seen on all sides, even in the most 
parched and arid spots, it may be conjectured that in ancient tunes 
there existed a system of general irrigation. 

I remarked also, that there must have been very fine roads and 
causeways, from the few remains that exist at this moment. The 
modem roads are in general fn the worst state possible. 

The island of Cyprus is visited with dreadful scourges ; one ol' 
which is a multitude f)f vipers and serpents, of about three feet in 
length, whose bite is s^d to be mortal ; but what proves it not to 
be so is, that the Charlatans boast that they are able to cure it, in 
which they sometimes ‘ succeed, though not by means of their 
prayers and their charms. 

The number of these animals obliges all classes, of every age and 
sex, rich and poor, to wear boots. I saw several of thes#reptiles, 
whose motion is very slow. 

The other evil is, the strang4 multiplication of grasshoppers, which 
arc produced every year in a dreadful degree, without the least effort 
being made to destroy them, a thing which it would be very easy 
to do. 

1 sent a memorandum relative to this subject to the archbishop, 
who is prince of Cypms. He returned me the most flattering 
answer. * 

If the population of the island increased in the manner of which 
it is susceptible ; if a liberal constitution secured the liberty and 
property of individuals, by doing away the precedence given to the 


* See the Plate. 
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Plate, No. XXXVIII. 
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So(pw7a7e ml ’ExAa^7r^o7flt7f M^rei’. 

’EXot^oiitev 7rff/%a^oo$ to lWA«|Lt7rfov at)7vi$ y^xfjifzx, yey^Xfipiivov xtto 
Af^ecou, e| ou tviv £(pelviv vifiTv uytekv Tvig me^exoi^f^v, ftv eik to 
H eTov m r^q fjLOLK^o^iov, fie ctyotdviv ore^fcoo-iv, jca/ twv bVwv e(p(elxi 

mTxkfii(M. Ef^ofiev sTTOfievug ml tviv efiTre^texofiem 
mrxy^x(pm Tte^l tov ttm? leT ^xvidxi tmv XK^ih., t«v (p&o^onoiov 
Tvig vmv fix;- Tottirnv be tt^o? Tor$ otAAo/; croy Mnvfixaxfiev V7r£^(pvuq 
(pi)^o7rovyi6eJ(rxv, eh be xa/ rbv ^ii?^ov ottov eAdt^^e, (ru(ot 9 rovoy^evo/ aylvjv 
Tv)v Ivclvx^ fioCl^i^x, mi TOi vffieTq oubev x'^xlm Tromxvleg tov 
«,|/ayaoTou moaeifievov oube xipofftutrxfievoi otrov w(|)e/X«.fxev. 

’EjMotMotptTfltimfv dlAvidw^ rot/? yemcx'^xg evx toio^ov ffoipov avb^ot, 
evUifiomxfiev Tovg yew^Txvlxg, o-yyjca/^optev be Toig fieh^nvm xitohivmi 
I'vflt iifwa mix 7rdtv7ot bVcxov ror^ nt^oymig ;mwv''EAAMff/v. Totu7ot ev 
Toylw. Tflt be fTH TH5 e/1i<rav Oeo'Oev fix^ovQxhix, 

’Ex T^g KevxofJixg, 1806 , Mot/ou 13 ; 

T% ’ ExM^7rfb7n7b; tus, 

^/Ao; TT^okfiolxlog 
‘ b KyTTfOU XfUTfltvdo^. 

• A translation is given with the explanation of the Plates, p. xxvii. under No. xxxviii. 
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followers of different religions, it would become one of the most 
happy countries upon the face of the earth. Its temperate climate ; 
its excellent water, which might be rendered abundant by means of 
labour, and ])lanting trees, that would attract the rain ; the greater 
part, of tlic land, which is extremely fertile ; the plantations of 
cotton, vineyards, and corn fields, which would increase in propor- 
tion to the population, iiulustry, and liberty of its inhabitants ; the 
manufactories for sugar and tobacco, which might be re-established ; 
the forests of lofty trees, which would multiply easily upon the lofty 
mountains ; tlie opening of abundant mines of (topper, and perhaps 
richer metals, whit^h exist in the island ; the disposition of the 
inhabifiints, who desire a nt!W order of tilings, to furtlier the display 
of their industry, all united togetlier, would render it a most 
interesting spot. 

As to the topography of the island, it iiyiy be considered as a 
segment of a circle, having sixty leagues in length, and (jightcen 
leagues and a half in breadth. This surface is divided into three great 
parts; first, the chain of mountains called Paphos, or Olympus, 
the summits of which are perpetually covered with snow, composes 
the southern part of the island, from the neighbourhood of Paphos, 
where the summils are, to Larnaca ; second, the great plain of 
Nicosia, which traverses the centre of the island from east to 
west ; and third, the chain of volca nc mountains to the north, 
extending from the neighbourhood of Chirigna to the Cape of 
St. Andr^. 

My astronomical observations, made at different periods at 
Limasol, have given me ils latitude at 34“ 42 ' 14'' N., and its 
longitude 30° 36' 30'' E. from the observatory of Pjiris- The mag- 
netical declination also is 11“ 26 ' 14" W., according to satisfactory 
remarks. 

I profited by the first opportunity to cross to Alexandria in Egyjit, 
with a view to continue my pilgrimage to Mecca. I therefore 
embarked the of May in the evening, on board a little Greek 
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brig, the cabin of which I engaged for myself, with places for my 
servants. The hurricanes which I had encountered came to my 
recollection, and almost prevented me from deciding to depart in 
so small a vessel. A strong wind from the west obliged me to go 
on shore the next morning ; and, remaining two days longer at 
Limasol, I embarked in the night of the 9th. We sailed with a 
fair wind, which lasted until the night of the 11th, when it blew in 
our teeth ; but afterwards changing, we dbntinued our voyage on 
the 12th. Before noon we discovered a sail coming after us, and 
perceived it to be a Turkish frigate. At the moment we were going 
to hoist our colours, they were no where to be found. The captain, 
who was in despair, fearing some misfortune, or a bastinado from 
the Turks, beat his head against the masts and the rigging ; but this 
did not discover the colours. At last one of the sailors, in the 
urgency of the moment, hoisted a rag of a thousand colours, whicli 
he found in a corner. 

The frigate came up with us ; and the captain, after the usual 
•salutations and questions, asked, “ What flag is this Our captain 
replied, “ It is that of a Scherif Bey, who is the Siiltan’s son, and 
is going to Alexandria.” “ What is his name ?” “ Sidi Ali Bey el 

Abassi.” “ Where does he come from ?” ‘‘ D’El Garb,” (froni 

the west). ** Where is he going ?” “ To Mecca.” “ A good 

voyage, a good voyage ;” and the two vessels separated. 

I applauded the Turks for their goodness, and laughed at the 
adroitness of my cunning captain. I begged him not to compromise 
me a second time. He hauled down his old rag, and looked for his 
flag, which he found at the bottom of a cask. 

We soon after made the port of Alexandria, which our ship 
happily entered, at three o’clock in the afternoon of the 1 2th May 
1806, after a passage of two days and a half. 

The next morning, the second Scheik of Alexandria, named 
Scheik Ibraham Bascha, came to see me on board the vessel. 1 dis- 
embarked immediately, and accompanied him to his house, where 
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wc took coffee and lemonade. 1 was conducted thence to a house, 
wliich had been prepared for me. 

They did not open or examine my trunks or effects at the custom 
house. I received every mark of respect and attention which they 
could possibly shew me. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 

DESCRIPTION OF ALEXANDRIA. — ANTIQUITIES. 

I T would be easy to form a library of the different voyages to, and 
descriptions of Egypt. This country, formerly known in a (;ertain 
degree, has become more so of late years. A French army, accom- 
panied by a body of learned men, whose knowledge and efforts in 
making researches in this country, have probably exhausted the 
subjects which, under other circumstances, might have arrested the 
attention of the traveler. Perhaps there remains nothing now for 
him to say upon the country of Sesostris ; but is it possible to be 
in a land so celebrated, and pass off, as a shadow or dumb fugitive, 
without paying it at least some tribute of admiration, and tiying to 
awaken it in others ? I shall speak of it, then, but in a few words ; 
and if I do but repeat what has been already said, my readers may 
pass it over : but 1 shall be happy if they find any thing new to 
them. 

The geographical position of Alexandria is fixed in the astronomi- 
cal tables of the year 1806 in latitude 31* 13' 5" N., and its longitude 
27“ 35' 30" E, from the observatory of Paris. The eclipse of the sun 
on the 16th of June did not take place at Alexandria till some 
minutes after its setting ; and this delay hindered me from observing 
the first contact. However, in the fear of some moments of error 
in my calculation, I followed the star with my telescope until it 
disappeared. In this I was favoured by an atmosphere perfectly 
transparent. 

We know that ancient Alexandria, one of the greatest dep6ts of 
commerce, was the seat of the court of Egypt, and an immense 
city, which contained more than a million of inhabitants. Its 
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custom house, in those times of opulence, produced an enormous 
revenue, equal to sixty or sixty-five millions of francs ; which sum, 
according to the present depreciation of money, may be estimated 
at a hundred times its value, or equal to a thousand millions at 
this time. It produces now no more than about five hundred 
thousand francs. 

Historians relate, that at the epoch of the conquest of the 
country by the Arabs, in the time of Caliph Omar, this city con- 
tained four thousand palaces, an equal number of public baths, 
four hundred markets, and forty thousand tributary Jews. They no 
longer exist. The spots which all these edifices covered are hardly 
known. 

Historians also speak of the infinite number of gardens and 
orchards with which the environs of the city were adorned. A sandy 
moving desert, quite sterile, encompasses it jt this time. 

In a word, this fine daughter of the great Alexander, this opulent 
court of Ptolemy, this delightful abode of Cleopatra, is only the 
shadow of its past greatness. An immense accumulation of ruins, 
which are for the most part buried in the sand, upon a surface of 
sevend leagues ; Pompey’s Pillar ; the Needles of Cleopatra ; the 
cisterns ; the catacombs ; and some columns, entire or broken. 
Scattered here and there, are the sad remains of this once rich, 
splendid, and famous city. A space of about three leagues, sur- 
rounded by broad and high walls, with towers almost in ruins, filled 
with the wrecks of houses, is what remains of the middle age, or of 
the second j)eriod of this city, when it passed under the dominion 
of Mahometanism. A city containing near five thousand inhabitants, 
of all colours, of all nations, and of all sects, established upon a 
little tongue of land running out into the sea, which has no other 
means of subsistence than the feeble resources of a languishing 
commerce ; and, to increase its misfortune, lost this year, ISO/ , 
the only drinkable water it had ; such is the state of the modern 
Alexandria. • 


See Plate XXXVIII. 
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Not’^thstanding these disadvantages, 1 cannot paint the picture 
of this city under such black colours, and in such an unfavourable 
light, as some travellers have done. They suppose its streets 
narrow and inconvenient ; its houses dark, and of a disagreeable 
aspect, for want of windows ; its markets badly arranged ; its in- 
habitants noisy, rude, and insolent, &c. Jslo, I cannot confinn 
these assertions ; on the contrary, the streets are regular enough ; 
and although there are some narrow ones, as well as in the finest 
cities of Europe, there are others much wider, some of which have 
a pavement on the sides for passengers. The Franks’ Street would 
not be deemed a secondary street in any city ; and this is not the 
only good one in Alexandria. The ground, though unpaved, is 
nevertheless very convenient for the foot passengers ; for it is com- 
posed of lime and sand, of a good consistence ; so that it may be 
compared to that of /■he city of Valencia in Spain. It is said the 
houses are without windows : this is a great mistake ; for, with the 
exception of the most misemble habitations, which have little else 
than the four walls, as in many other cities of the world, there is 
not a room, however small it may be, which has not four, six, ten, 
or twelve windows, covered it is tme by blinds, which however 
give a pretty aspect to the exterior of the house, and enough of 
light and air in the interior. This rage for windows is carried 
to an extreme ; and they neglect for its sake the regularity of the 
buildings. In some streets the houses are not built in a straight 
line at the sid^ of the street, but with a projecting wangle, which, by 
doubling the surface of the front, favours the multiplication of the 
windows. In places where this is impracticable, they build a species 
of belvidere, projecting from the first story, so as to overhang 
the street : they make in it one, two, or three rows of windows, 
one above another, on all three sides. In short, the general view 
of Alexandria •, of which I can warrant the exactitude (for I drew 
it at my leisure during the nineteen days that I remained without 


* See Plate XXXIX. 
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the city, for a reason which I sliall explain,) represents this singular 
style of architecture, namely, the great number of windows in the 
houses. 

The public markets of Alexandria are almost always as well fur* 
nished as the best in Africa. There are various kinds of meat, fresh 
and dried Ihiits, vegetables, herbs, fowls, game, fish in abundance ; 
very good bread, eggs, and milk. The country round about pro* 
duces nothing, being surrounded with a desert ; but the productions 
of Rosetta, and all Lower Egypt, the borders of Syria, the islands of 
the Archipelago, and the African coast to Dema, are brought to 
the city, without interruption, in little boats ; so that, in regard to 
provisions, this town has every thing that could be wished for. 

Nothwithstanding the critical circumstances in which it is placed, 
.almost without foreign commercts on a.(x^ount of the war with the 
Christians, and without home trade, because of the war with the 
Mamelukes, and consequently without money ; notwithstanding the 
seizures and devastations made by the troops of Elfi Bey, encamped 
at a short distance from the town ; notwithstanding the flight of the 
inhabitants from the country, as also the inundation of the Lake 
Marcotis by the English during the war in Egypt, by which a con- 
siderable tract of land was lost to agriculture, and which presented 
more than 150 villages upon its surface ; notwithstanding this 
assemblage of circumstances so unfavourable, the public markets 
were well provided. What an abundance would there be under 
more auspicious circumstances ! 

The principal mass of the inhabitants of Alexandria is composed 
of Arabs, that is to say, ignorant and unpolished men; but far 
from being uncivil or hostile towards the Christians; they serve 
them, and endure even their caprices and injustice, as patiently as 
slaves. I suppose, indeed, the people were formerly less civil to 
the Europeans, solely because of their religious prejudices ; but the 
expedition of the French has made them believe that the Christians 
do not abhor the Mussulmen, since not having strength enough to 
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command as masters, they treated the inhabitants as brothers ; 
these circumstances have produced a happy change in the ideas of 
the people. The immense advantages of civilization, of military 
tactics, of the political organization of the aits and sciences of the 
nations of Europe, which they have had an opportunity of remark- 
ing; the philanthrophic ideas common to all classes of society, which 
they have had time to appreciate ; have inspired them with a respect 
for the nations which possess such great advantages over the Arabs 
and Turks, whose inferiority in regard to the Europeans they can- 
didly acknowledge. 

The houses of Alexandria have flat roofs, as in all countries where 
little rain falls. However large a house may be, the staircase is 
always vciy narrow, and only admits one person to pass at a 
time. 

At the entrance of the apartments there is generally a partition 
of wood, with closets forming a sort of cabinet, or tribune, in the 
upper part, with small railings and blinds. Round the room, about 
seven feet high, is a species of shelf, about a foot broad, upon 
which they place books and other things ; under this is placed a 
stage, half a foot high, and three feet broad, that extends about a 
quarter of the length of the room on both sides. This stage is 
covered with a mattrass, with a row of large cushions phiced upright 
against the wall. This is the Turkish sopha, which is called in the 
country Diwan. 

A great number of the houses have cisterns, but as there seldom 
falls any rain, they are obliged to fill them with water from the 
Nile ; which is brought upon the backs of camels at the time ol' 
the inundation of that river. 

The markets are held in the widest streets of the town, because 
there is no other place large enough. In those where the provisions 
are sold, are awnings made of reeds, branches, or mats, completely 
impervious to the rays of the sun during the day ; which at night 
occasion a complete darkness, very favourable to the commission of 
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great crimes ; notwithstanding this, I never heard of any during my 
stay there, and 1 dare venture to say, that the Alexandrians are not 
so wicked as they have been represented. 

With the exception of tlie great mosque, and that of St. Sidi 
Abulabhas, the patron of the city, whose tomb is in one of the 
chapels, there are no mosques worth mentioning. 

It is remarkable that the ground floor of the greater part of the 
mosques contains shops, store-houses, and dwellings. 

I perceived an addition in the form of their worship, which 1 had 
not before remarked in the east. Before the commencement of the 
prayers on Fridays, several singers recite some verses in the choir ; 
an old man afterwards walks to the foot of the preacher’s pulpit, 
and takes in his hand a sort of cross or long stick, and turning to- 
wards the people, says in a nasal trembling tone of voice, as if he 
were going to give up the ghost, “ Allahou hk i bar, Allahou ok i 
bar,'' and the choristers sing the same words twice ; after which the 
old man continues the whole form of the call, which the former repeat 
verse after verse in singing. At length the old man in a low voice 
repeats a sentence from the Koran, in which the Friday’s prayer is 
recommended ; then laying aside his stick, he goes away, and the 
linan begins bis sermon. This small addition, which is practised in 
all the mosques of Alexandria, is imposing, in as much « as it gives 
to the worship a degree of seriousness. 

The mosques are not richly endowed, and their ministers have 
very small incomes. The Imaum of the one to which I generally 
went had but four Turkish piastres a month ; but the charities or 
voluntary gifts contribute to the support of the ministers. 

The ancient magnificent mosques, of which some travellers speak, 
no longer exist. Time, the Turks, and the late wars, have anni- 
hilated them. The ancient and magnificent Sarcophagus covered 
with hieroglyphics, of which travellers also make mention, has 
disappeared. It has been conveyed to England. 

As the provisions come from distant countries, the prices of them 
are raised in proportion above those of the countries in Africa 
voi.. I. s s 
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which I visited. A fowl costs a Turkish piastre, a pair of pigeons 
30 paras, an oka of mutton 40 paras, an oka of bread 10 paras, an 
oka of oil 60 paras, and an oka of butter 115 paras.^ The Institute 
of Egypt examined the difference of the weights, measures, and 
money, and the results were that the oka is ecfual to 40 ounces, 
235 grains French weight ; that 4i Turkish piastres, of 40 paras 
each, are equivalent to a Spanish piastre ; and that ten piastres, 
ten paras, are worth a Venetian gold sequin. 

The provisions are commonly of a good quality, but the stagnated 
water in the cisterns produces, towards the end of the year, an in- 
numerable swarm of insects ; the most common of which are re- 
presented in Plate XI..1V. This circumstance obliges them to purify 
it by artificial means, to render it drinkable. 

The water was conveyed to Alexandria by means of a canal, that 
was filled by the oversowing of the Nile, which river it joins at a 
short distance from Rahmanich, and is fourteen leagues in length 
in a straight line ; but this canal was cut through by order of Elfi 
Bey near Damanhour, and the city has now no other, than the 
briny water of some wells, or that which is brought by sea in 
boats. 

It is known that the ancient* Straits of Alexandria were famous 
as one of thfe wonders of the world, being situated between the con- 
tinent and an island at a short distance from it. Time has accu- 
mulated the sand in such a degree, that an isthmus is formed, upon 
which New Alexandria is built. On each side of tfie isthmus is a 
port. Before the expedition of the French, the ships of Christians 
were permitted to go only into the eastern port, which is the worst ; 
the western one being appropriated to the Turkish ships solely. 
They are now both open to all nations. 

The eastern port is very bad, on account of a bar situated at its 
m(Hith, which leaves only a very narrow passage ; it is very shallow, 
and its depth is continually diminishing, in consequence of the great 
quantity of ballast, which the ships throw overboard every day. It 
is entirely open to the north and north-west winds, which are violent. 
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and cause many accidents in these passages. The western port has 
a very good bottom, and is perfectly sheltered. All ships of war, or 
of great burden, anchor in this port, which will ultimately be ruined 
as well as the eastern, and by the same cause. 

Upon the eastern extremity of the land which was formerly an 
island, is a fortress or tower of Arabian construction, which presents 
a good aspect. This building is situated upon a rock, almost insu* 
lated, being only joined to the main land by a narrow pathway, 
which is gradually decaying ; and as the Turks never rebuild any 
thing, the towe^ will soon be cut off. They give the name of Faros 
to this tower, which is furnished with several pieces of artillery^ and 
a Turkish garrison. The western extremity of this same peninsula is 
called Ras-et-tinn, or Cape of Figtrees; on account of the great 
number of those trees which grew there ftrmerly. They were all 
cut down in the late wars, to make room for the Europeans to build 
a Lazaretto. - 

Alexandria is a place of regular defence, and has some forts 
built by the French, some fronts of the walls renewed with ditches, 
some trenches and empalements that would sustain a strong siege. 
However, similar works would be considered only as trifling 
fortifications by the European Troops. Almost all the forts and 
redoubts are in decay, owing to the carelessness of the engineers, 
who do not keep them in repair ; so that in a short time, all will 
crumble away, and be destroyed. It is on this account that this 
place would not be able to hold out many days against European 
troops, even if the inhabitants made extraordinary efforts ; but it may 
be considered as a strong Hfuation against the Turks, Arabs, and 
Mamelukes, who are very ignorant of military science. In short, as 
Alexandria is almost insulated on account of the Lakes Mareotis 
and Mahadic, its defence against the natives of Egypt rests upon its 
keeping possession of the two narrow passages, by which they could 
approach from the continent, and it would be very easy to insulate 
it completely ; but the latter measure would increase the dififlculty of 
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provisioning tlie city, and would cut it off from the only drinkable 
water which it is able to obtain. 

There are some small gardens in the body of the space occupied 
by the .ancient Alexandria, extremely unproductive except in palm 
trees, to the growth of which the ground appe.ars to be well suited. 
Vegetation otherwise only presents tall and thin plants, the inhabit- 
ants being unable to water them with any other water than that taken 
from the wells, which is by no means abundant. 

They make use of asses to go from one garden or part of the town 
to another, of so small a size, that the legs of the ri^er nearly touch 
the ground. The short stature of these animals, is compensated by 
their vivacity, and the quickness of their pace ; which is equal to the 
fast trotting of a horse. They are often to be seen carrying a rider 
as well as a heavy burd(|n, and running from one end of the town to 
the other, like post horses. Their leaders are on foot, and are obliged 
to run very fast to keep up with them ; whic;h is very often a sourct; 
of amusement to the spectators. I measured some of these interest- 
ing little animals, which were in height only thirty-nine French inches, 
and others but even thirty-seven. How useful the introduction of 
these, beasts would be in the great European cities. The expence of 
their food would not amount to the fourth part of that of a horse or 
mule, and their services in many instances would be as great. 

The horses, which are sold at Alexandria, are obtained from the 
breeds of Egypt, Arabia, Syria, and Africa. There are lew of them 
good, and those that ; are, are sold very dear by tlie jockeys. The 
stirrups are much larger than at Morocco, and their angles serve 
to spur the horse, for no one makes use of spurs. Here, as w'ell as 
at Cyprus, when they alight from their horses the sen ant takes 
them by the bridle, and walks them about slowly for a quarter of 
an hour ; as if to let the animals pass by degrees to a state of repose. 
This custom they never omit, even if they have not had any 
fatiguing exercise. There are persons to be seen in the city, who 
practise the occupation of footmen and grooms’; they are called 
Saiz; and when purchases of horses are made, they intrigue 
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ill the iilFair, according as it suits their interest. When a person 
rides out on horsi^back, it is usual for the saiz to walk before, with a 
stick painted red or green, commonly seven or eight feet long, 
which he holds perpendicularly in his hand. The Pachas and other 
chiefs are preceded by several saiz, who then walk two and two, 
providetl their numbers are considerable ; this suite resembles in a 
certain ilegree the processions I have seen in Europe. 

Thcn^ are no schools in Alexandria for the sciences. The art of 
writing is reiluced to the most rude forms. The school-masters, not 
being subjected to any examination or particular inspection, form 
each their written characters according to their caprice. To abridge, 
every one alters the form of his letters in his own way. The 
Copts, the Greeks, the Jews, in short every tribe, have a particular 
feature in tlu.‘ir writing ; so that the life, of a man is not long 
enough to learn to read correctly. 

Those who wish to study go to Cairo. The most respectable 
Scheiks in the city give lectures in the principal mosques, which 
serve to diffuse instruction. The Scheik when he delivers his 
lectures is seated in the middle of the mosque upon a carpet, and 
the auditors form a circle at a distance round him ; those who 
arrive in succession, form circles beyond, being all seated with the 
greatest regularity upon the ground. There is a little green candle 
placjed upon a low table in the middle. Opposite the Scheik is 
seated a reader with papers in his hand. These j)apers contg^i 
generally the articles of the principal commentators or expounders 
of the Koran. The reader begins a verse, which he lias hardly 
commenced, before he is interrupted by the Scheik, who comments 
upon it for a long or a short time, and sometimes makes the most 
extravagant commentaiy upon a single word. The reader resumes 
his discourse, and the Scheik his commentaries, speaking always 
as if he was inspired ; now and then he introduces some agreeable 
sallies and bon-mots. During the night of the 27th of the month 
Archal, they celebrated the ascension of the holy prophet. The 
principal Scheik had already spoken for four hours in the great 
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mosque wlien I arrived there to offer up my prayer ; he made me 
place myself' at his side. After having listened to him a certain 
time, I whispered in his ear and said, “ Scheik, you are a hard 
man he immediately said in a loud voice to his hearers, “ Sidi 
Ali Bey thinks I am a hard man, so that I have said enough to- 
day;’’ and he immediately afterwards adjourned the assembly. 
The mosque was illuminated with a great number of lamps to ce- 
lebrate this fite. There were several circles of iron susj)ended from 
the roof, idiich were ornamented with small crystal and coloured 
lamps, which produced a charming effect. 

All the ground about the ancient Alexandria is considerably co- 
vered with sand, which is blown from the shore by the east 
winds, and incileases continually It is by these means that the 
remains of the city arg so buried. Even the obelisk and several 
columns whic:h are still erect, are, surrounded to the height of 
several feet. If it may be calculated by the obelisk, it would 
appear that the scite of the ancient Alexandria was fifteen or sixteen 
feet lower than the present surface. This increase is the same 
throughout the whole desert that surrounds the city, and appears 
to have been produced by the same cause. 

The remains of the ancient edifices, built with stones, serve as 
quarries to the inhabitants of the new city, who dig up out of the 
sand the materials wherewith they cdnstnict their houses. The 
i|hole of this space is undermined with cisterns. There are some 
very magnificent ones, which arc adorned with several orders of 
columns, supporting arches one upon another. There was formerly 
to be seen a mosque, which was called The Mosque with a thousand 
Columns. , 

A great number of columns, extracted from these ruins, had been 
brought at different periods to the sea-shore by Europeans, to be 
afterwards embarked by them for their own country ; but one day a 
Turkish fleet being in the port, the captains who commanded it, 
angiy at not finding a convenient landing place, ordered the whole 
of them to be thrown into the sea, so as to be piled upon each other. 
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By these means they found in a moment a small pier or landing 
place, composed of these precious remains, which now, covered with 
earth and sand, are a second time buried, and lost to the admiration 
of man. This landing place, the only one of the kind, is situated in 
the western port. The obelisks, called likewise The Needles of Cleo- 
patra, are situated upon the eastern extremity of the eastern port, 
and near a large tower which is called The Round Tower. They are 
two in number, one is standing, the other is overturned ; both are 
of red granite, and covered with hieroglyphics in very good preser- 
vation, upon some of their sides, but almost entirely effaced upon 
the others. They were cleared of the sand for the purpose of dis- 
covering them entirely, and have been perfectly well described by 
several learned Kuropc;u.ns. I took a drawing of them, * as also of 
Pornpey’s Pillar, and the Royal Catacombs ^ because one is never 
weary of examining such classical monuments. The base of the 
obelisk that is standing, is placed upon three steps of white marble. 

If we consider for what use this double monument was con- 
structed, we might suppose, seated as it is upon the sea shore, and 
its base almost upon a level with the sea, that it was used as a 
landing place ; at the same time observing that these two obelisks 
face the tower of Faros, it is possible they might have served as 
naumachias. 

Pompey’s Pillar, which is of the same granite as the obelisks, is, 
coIossjU, and perhaps stands unrivalled in the world in its kind. It 
has been perfectly described -!• ; it is composed of four blocks, which 
form the pedestal, the base, the shaft, and the capital. The shaft, 
which is a solid block, is sixty-three feet one inch and three lines 
long, by eight feet two inches and two lines diameter, at the lowest 
extremity. But how faulty are the senses of man. Arrived at 
fifty paces distance from the pillar, the eye no longer perceives the 
grandeur of th^ colossus which it has before it ; nor even is the 
imagination struck with the appearance of this grand object when 
even at a short distance from it. This happens from the column 

f See Plate XL. 
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being placed upon a small height completely insulated, without 
having any object of ordinary dimensions near it to contrast with 
its height. The eye beholds a large column, and nothing more ; 
but when one .arrives at eight or ten paces distance, it is then the 
enormous size of this monument appears in all its beauty ; and the 
veil which appeared hitherto before one’s eyes is withdrawn : it is in 
touching it that the eye embraces the idea of this vast object, and 
compares the dimensions of its j>arts mth those of the human body : 
it is then that a flash of lightning appears to illume the mind, 
which is astonished at the immense mass that presents itself I have 
several times experiencetl this oj>tical phenomenon, which artists 
have perfectly explained. Several holes in the capital indicate that 
this column was surmounted by a statue. 

The period of the construction of tlie column, as well as the 
obelisks, is unknown. I’he denominations of Cleppatra and Pompey, 
which have been given to them, cannot be considered as any otlier 
than modern. The monuments are, without doubt, much more 
ancient than these names indicate. The name of Sevcnis, given by 
some to the column, is infinitely more absiird, since it proves their 
ignorance of the Arabian language, in which it is called El Souari, 
which signifies The Column ; and because?, on account of the in- 
accuracy of the Arabian writing, it has been written in the same 
characters, or letters, as Sevenis. This mistake has given rise to 
the error. 

Some learned Arabs think it was the work of Alexander, whom 
they call Scander : but I found, among others, a tradition more 
probable and analogous to the nature and grandeur of the object : 
this was, that it was built in the time and for the worship of 
Hercules, whom they call Scander cl Carneinn ; that is to say, 
Alexander of two ages ; which is the name they give to Hercules ; 
because tradition will have it that he lived two ages, and not 
Alexander of two horns (cornes), as some have translated it. 
Cam, in Arabian, means age ; and carneinn^ which is the plural 
of cam, signifies two ages. 
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The catacombs, or grottos, which compose the ancient Necropolis, 
or the city of the dead, is another object worthy the attention of the 
traveller. There are a great number excavated in the rock, forming 
chambers more or less spacious, with one, two, or three rows of 
niches, in which to place the bodies. Near the dwelling of a 
Mahometan priest, named Sidi-cl-Gabbari, there is a sort, of street 
entirely composed of catacombs, and situated at the foot of two 
hills, faciiig each other. One of the two hills is almost undermined 
by a catacomb, which is extremely large, and contains three 
saloons, with an amazing number of niches in them. On the 
other side of this species of street I counted eleven catacombs, of 
which some were in perfect preservation, having three rows of 
niches one above the other. 

The most magnificent are at two miles distance, situated to the 
south-west of the town. % 

It appears that they were used as burial places for the ancient 
kings of Egypt ; they are much injured, and are decaying fast in 
several places. They are almost choaked up with the ruins of the 
roofs that have fallen in, which makes it extremely fatiguing to 
enter them, on account of the posture it is necessary to assume for 
that purpose. It is requisite, on entering, to fire some shots of a 
gun or pistol, as well to frighten the wild beasts which take up their 
abode in these dreary regions, as to make the air circulate. Each 
person enters with a light, and provided with a rope, which serves 
as a guide to return, the end being fastened to the entrance. 

There is a great heat in the interior of these grottos, which occa- 
sions a perspiration equal to that produced by a vapour bath ; so 
that we were obliged to remain in the entrance for half an hour, to 
let the perspiration subside, and obtain a certain degree of tem- 
perature before we went into the open air. The darkness is such, 
that several flambeaux united hardly served to distinguish the ob- 
jects when close to them, eren after remaining an hour, when the 
pupil of the eye had .obtained the greatest dilatation of which it is 
susceptible. 
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The wild beasts which inhabit these places bring hither their prey 
to devour it at their ease, which occasions the ground to be covered 
with the bones of all kinds of animals. I discovered among them 
those of beasts recently destroyed. Here are no bats, as at the 
catacombs at Amathante ; but a great number of phalenes, or 
nocturnal butterflies, and other flies, which are of a bright colour, 
like cantharides. Here are also toads, whose burrows penetrate 
under ground, where they find water at a small depth. Their skin 
is of a greyish white, and appears dusty. Such are the inhabitants 
of the edifices, which the pride of man prepared with so much 
luxury to preserve the remains of his mortal body. The bodies, 
reduced to powder, no longer remain. We are ignorant even of 
the names of the constructors of these vaults. The rock in which 
they are hewn is composed of a calcareous black granite stone. 
Plates XLl. and XL^. represent the plan in profile of these mag- 
nificent monuments. 

At some paces to the west of the royal catacombs, are the 
baths of Cleopatra These are three apartments hollowed out in 
the rock : they are of a form almost square, about eleven feet long 
on each of their sides : they are dug in the manner of lakes, so that 
the sea water can enter by three apertures, situated some height 
above the bottom of the pits, which 'strengthens the idea that they 
were originally baths. Baths adjoining the abode of the dead ! 
Oh ! library of Alexandria, why art thou wanting ? Nothing, 
absolutely nothing, concerning these distant periods, is handed 
down for our instruction. What an irreparable loss ! But I respect 
the decision of the Calif of the greatest of Prophets. * 

In following the sea shore to the west, to the distance of two 
leagues, we arrived at the abode of the Mahometan priest named 
Sidi el Ajami, situated upon the spot where the French anny 
disembarked. 


* It is well known that the celebrated library of Alexandria was bnrnt by order of the 
Calif Omar. — Note of the Editor. 
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I have said that New Alexandria is circumscribed, and almost 
surrounded by the Mediterranean sea to the north, and the lake 
Mareotis to the south. 

This lake, which in the most ancient times was filled by water 
from the Nile, the canopic branch, or arm, having been cut to- 
wards the middle period, as well as the canal which came from the 
upper part, and not having any communication with the sea, or any 
other river, evaporated by degrees, and was transformed into a 
fertile jdain, covered with habitations. It was the same with the 
lake Mahadie, which had a high bank, or empalement, on the 
eastern side, extending to the bottom of the Bay of Aboukir, to 
fortify it against the encroachments of the sea. ' 

In the course of time the bank of the lake Mahadie was ruined ; 
the sea entered and inundated the ground which forms the lake ; 
and as' they allowed the breach to increase,* it is impossible now 
to reconstruct it. 

The lakes Mareotis and Mahadie are separated by a very narrow 
tongue of land, upon which runs the canal of Alexandria. At the 
time of the Invasion of the French, when the English army came to 
attack the city, they cut this tongue of land through ; the water of 
the lake Mahatlie, which came from the sea, rushed in, and formed 
the lake Mareotis. One hundred and fifty villages, and many thou- 
sand acres of excellent land, were destroyed, and the city deprived 
of the only water fit for use. 

Bya singular piece of good fortune, three years afterwards, the 
celebrated Genib Effendi, after enormous expences, and many 
sacrifices, succeeded in re-establishing the mounds, and con- 
sequently the canal, by stopping up the breaches made by the 
English, with masonry built upon piles. Unfortunately this work 
is going to ruin ; and the natural laziness of the Musselmen, who 
do not attempt to repair it, will occasion the sea to make a second 
inroad into the lake Mareotis, which is actually drying up, and 
forming only a small lake, in consequence of the evaporation of the 
water by the sun ; and I believe it will be veiy difficult to find 
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another Genfb Eifendi. The borders of the lake, at present left 
dry by the evaporation of the water, are covered with a bed of 
marine salt, of a perfect whiteness, which belongs to the Governor 
of Alexandria, who every year draws a large revenue from it, but 
does not think of repairing or preserving the bank. 

The lake of Mahadie is well stocked with fish : there are a num- 
ber of boats employed upon it, which have only a small sail, and 
never proceed farther than the mouth, which extends to the bottom 
of the Bay of Aboukir. Having visited this mouth in the month of 
July, I found the water of the lake was several degrees warmer 
than that of the sea, as well at the mouth as along the nich of land 
which separates the two waters ; which land may be about eighteen 
or twenty feet broad only. 

The situation of Alexandria, between two lakes and the sea, is a 
dull desert of . moving sand, which has no other vegetation than 
some large tufts of grass. But at a small depth, under the bed of 
'sand, is a sheet of water ; so that wherever they dig they find water 
more or less briny, and sometimes nearly drinkable. It is on this 
account that plantations of fig and palm trees, as also some 
melons, may be discovered on the side of Aboukir, where it would 
be thought impossible for any thing to thrive. The horses bury 
themselves in the moving sand up to their bellies, to enjoy the 
moisture. 

The way in which tliey plant their melons is as follows ; they 
dig large ditches of forty-five or sixty feet in length, and eight or 
ten in depth, that costs little trouble on account of the sand ; which 
they prevent from falling in, ^by giving an inclination to the sidcs^ 
of the ditches, which are by these means very wide at the upper 
part, and have only a foot in width at the bottom; where they 
sow a row of melon seeds throughout the whole length. The plants 
spring up, and run over the sides of the ditch. As the roots find 
plenty of water easily, the plants grow very vigorously. Every 
plantation consists of a number of these ditches, parallel to each 
other. They cultivate some few vines in this manner. 
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Every fig-tree is surrounded, and perfectly enclosed by a large 
hedge of dry branches of palm-trees, which joins the extremity of 
the boughs of the tree. This method shelters the ground at the 
foot of it from the sun, prevents the moving sand from accumulat- 
ing round its trunk, and preserves the moisture. It also defends 
the fruit from being stolen by the passengers, or the beasts of the 
desert. When there are three or four trees together, ihey are sb 
united or bound, that, their branches are interwoven; and being 
shut in by a hedge, they are as well preserved from the sun and 
sand, as a single tree would be. When, after being fatigued by a 
march across the vast sandy desert, the traveller arrives at a spot 
where there is a plantation of fig-trees, melons, and vines, it is im- 
possible to describe the pleasure ’he feels ; and how much his eyes 
and heart are delighted to behold the least vegetation. In the 
whole of this desert there are not above foiv or six douars or vil- 
lages, whose inhabitants live very poorly; their whole property 
consisting in a few beasts. 

There are a great many chakals and lizards, and an astonishing 
number of gerboa in the desert; the latter are very pretty little 
animals;* which have been well described by the celebrated tra- 
veller Sonnini. 

The confused mixture of {ill nations which composes the inha- 
bitants of Alexandria, occasions all languages to be spoken there, 
which are generally spoken badly ; for in this modern Babel every 
one tries to make himself undesrtood by his neighbour, which causes 
him almost to forget his native language. The children learn im- 
perfectly three or four languages at the same time without any 
master ; indeed it may be said that Alexandria is the worst place 
in the Avorld to learn any one language perfectly. It is well known 
that the ancient inhabitants of Alexandria, and of all Egypt, were 
the ancestors of the Copts ; of which nation, there may be about 
one thousand individuals remaining, who in general apply them* 


* See Plate XUV. 
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selves to commerce. They had formerly a magnificent temple for ^ 
their worship, which was razed to the ground to discover some 
hidden treasure. 

There are not more than forty Greek families settled in Alexan- 
dria, though there are always a great number of goers and comers ; 
because the greater part of the sliips . which arrive in the ports are 
Greek, or have Greek crews. They have a church and convent 
of their religion, where the bishop and patriarch of Alexandria re- 
side ; the latter is an amiable man and very learned. There are 
also a few Syrians, who are catholics, that come here occasionally 
in the way of commerce. 

There are more than three hundred Jews established in this city, 
who carry on trade and stock-jobbing, and establish a brisk corres- 
pondence with Leghorn, when circumstances permit it. They have 
at present but two smaV temporary synagogues. Their great syna- 
gogue was destroyed by the Europeans. 

All the Christians and Jews in the country dress themselves in 
the long eastern clothes, and arc not distinguished in any way from 
each other. They are treated extremely well by the Turks and the 
Arabs. They transact their affairs, exercise their religion, celebrate 
their feasts, and live in as much luxury as they well can afford, in 
entire freedom, without fear of being insulted. 

Europeans here, as well as in all the east, are known by the name 
of Franks. Their number, which does not exceed two hundred, 
includes some of all nations. In time of peace, being occupied in 
an active commerce, they think of nothing but their affairs; satisfied 
with their gains, they live quietly and at their ease. When I was 
there, they were inactive and lazy, owing to the stagnation of 
trade ; their dispositions were soured by the consideration of their 
annual losses, which exhausted nearly the whole of their resource^ ; 
and being obliged to buy provisions at a high price, while they gain, 
nothing by their professions, the greater part of them were reduced 
to a state of distress impossible to describe. The least trifle irri- 
tated them one agjiinst another; the least debt or commercial 
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affair, produced long law suits ; and on these accounts they were 
so unfriendly and quarrelsome among themselves, that it was rare 
to see fifteen or twenty persons assembled in company^ They are 
perfectly well treated by the natives, and inhabit a particular quar- 
ter, which resembles an European town. They and their wives 
dress in the European style, with all the taste and extravagance of 
the times. Both sexes go abroad freely by night as well as by 
day ; playing upon their instruments of music, and singing in the 
streets, the Musselmen not permitting themselves to offer them 
the least . offence or insult. This freedom extends even to the 
proteges of tlic consuls, who, dressed as Europeans, enjoy the 
same j)rivileges though they may be Jews. What a difference from 
Morocco ! 

The Catholics have a church and a convent, placed under the 
protection of tlie French, like all those of tl^e east ; but supported 
by Spain. 

The women of the country, Christians or Jews, go abroad veiled, 
and live as retired as the Musselmen’s wives ; but the European 
women enjoy the same liberty as in Europe. Among the former 
some are handsome ; but if we were to judge of the beauty of the 
Mussehnen’s wives by the form of their children, Ave sho^d have but 
a very poor opinion of it ; for they have a very disgusting appearance, 
large bellies, bandy legs, great heads out of all proportion, eyes al- 
most always affected with ophthalmia or squinting, and complexions 
of a greenish brown colour ; this tout ensemble, which is almost 
universally to be seen, does not inspire an idea of the beauty and 
cleanliness of their mothers ; notwithstanding all this, the children 
of the Europeans, who are bom and brought up in *the country, 
are as well proportionate and healthy as if they hatl been reared in 
the country of their fathers. 

How different from the former are the children of the Mussel- 
men at Fez, where I perceived some with almost angelic counte- 
nances and figures ! 
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There are but two public baths at Alexandria ; the one I used was 
without the town. It is the best, is .paved with fine marble *taken 
from the ruins, and is well served. Persons of every religion make 
use of them indiscriminately. It was at^ night when 1 went, ac- 
companied by the principal Scheiks, and the gates were ordered 
not to be closed until after my return, which took place at mid- 
night. 

Arts and sciences are ih the same state of rudeness here as in all 
Afiica. I found, however, souie Europeans who were good work- 
men, such as a watchmaker, a painter, a hatter, two shoemakers, 
as also three chemists, one of whom was very skilful. There were 
some soi disant doctors, one of whom was tolerably good. 

I must correct a very great error of the leiirned English traveller, 
Mr. Brown, who says, “ They make lamps and phials of white and 
“ green glass at Alexandria ; they make use of natron instead of 

other alkali, and the flat shores of Egypt furnish excellent 
“ sand.” * 

Having read this article, and remarking that for a glass manu- 
factory it is not sufficient to have alkali and sand, and that the first 
and most important article is fuel, which does not. exist here ; the 
thing appeihed impossible to me. I made enquiry as to this par- 
ticular of several of the inhabitants, who assured me that glass had 
never been manufactured there. I sought information tilso con- 
cerning remote periods, and was convinced as to the truth of the 
assertions of the people. In short, the most simple reasoning 
serves to convince us that it would have been extravagant to have 
established a glass manufactory in a country where the wood which 
is burnt, is brought from Turkey by sea. When I consider the 
exactitude observed in the other parts of Mr. Brown’s work, I am at 
a loss to what to attribute so gross a mistake. 

The Musselmen here, as well as in other places, are in.the habit 
of celebrating feasts at the circumcision of their children ; but they 

Brown’s Travels to Darfour, &c. vol. i. p. 15. 
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practise this custCHn at all ages, under twelve years ; although it is 
more common at a tender period of childhood. 

The Neophites ride solemnly on horseback in the streets very well 
dressed. Their steeds are much ornamented, and are preceded by 
haiitboys and drums. 

The music is of the same kind as at Morocco. No' harmony, and 
loud cries instead of singing ; it however moves the inhabitants even 
to tears. 

The Turkish music, though similar to that of the Arabs, is a 
little better composed, for there are some few well finished cadences 
in it. Tlie Captain Pacha of the Ottoman Porte, who was here, 
had the goodness to send me his band every six or eight days to 
play during the evening, which made me able to appreciate it. 

This band belonging to the apartments of his highness, was com- 
posed of five musicians, and a schaoux, or^ commandant, who ac- 
companies them always. They play upon four instruments, which 
arc, a psaltery, struck with little sticks, the middle bridge of which 
is placed in such a manner, that the strings sound upon th6 left 
the octave of the note they give upon the right ; a viol, . which has 
six strings, that are tuned in the progression following, ut, mi, sol, 
lit ; a species of hautboy of a very sweet tone, and analogous to the 
bassoon, or rather the English horn ; and two small kettle drums, 
tuned in the fifth instead of the fourth, as in Europe, and struck* 
very softly with the end of the fingers. The fifth musician only 
sings, he does not play any instrument. 

Every time the band camo to my house, the schaoux began by 
paying me a compliment on the part of his highness. The musi- 
cians seated themselves in a half circle upon the ground before my 
-sopha, the schaoux -.being at their head. The instruments were 
always previously tuned, and upon my signal began to play an 
adagio, in which one of them followed the theme ; the two others 
played a continual bass, pianissimo. The kettle drums did not 
play. So far the thing went on well enough, and was tolerable, 
<iay, even agreeable in some passages i but when they commenced 
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an andante or an allegro, in which the drums and the singers took 
their parts, it was then that my poor ears, accustomed to hear a 
regular harmony, payed forfeit for the delightftil sounds they had 
h^d in Europe. 

After this clatter had lasted a quarter of an hour, the singing 
ceased, and the instruments continued to play. , At last the drums 
ceased, and the remainder resumed the adagio as at first ; after 
which the musicians made me a bow, and thus the first act finished. 
Coffee was served to them. They then performed a second act, with 
the same ceremonies, and in every point like the first. 1 applaudt d 
their musical talent, asked them some questions, when, after having 
desired the schaoux to present my respects and thanks to his high- 
ness, I gave them a small gratifi^tion, and they went away very 
content. This scene was renewed more than twenty limes during 
the residence of the Cdptain Pacha at Alexandria. 

Notwithstanding the great commerce of this city, it is very sin- 
gular that there does not exist any public establishment for the (con- 
veyance of letters. Correspondence is carried on in the most ridi- 
culous and strange manner. The owners of little vessels, which 
arrive frequently from Smyrna, Constantinople, and other places, 
take charge of the letters for Alexandria voluntarily, or upon private 
speculation. Upon their arrival they run through the streets from 
4iouse to. house, with their letters tied up in a handkerchief, or a 
little bag, which they carry in their hand. It often happens that 
on undoing the parcels^ some of the letters fall in the streets, 
and are lost. Every person who expects letters, and many who do 
not, stop the bearer in his course, and ask him to let them examine 
the bag ; as the latter seldo/a knows how to read any written lan- 
guage, he permits them to be tossed about; and by these means, 
unknown persons, can get into their possession the correspondence 
of the city, by pretending to look for letters, which they say are 
addressed to them ; they make a selection of all those which suit 
them, take possession of them by paying the bearer a trifling gra- 
tification, and return quietly .home to violate the secrets of private 
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individuals, or perhaps the public faith. I frembled to set the 
honour and fortune of individdaJs, as also the political interests of 
different nations who have consuls at Alexandria, exposed in this 
manner. I suggested the idea of a public establishment for the cor- 
respondence, but the private disputes of the Eurojieans will always 
raise an obstacle to it. 

Although the climate of Alexandria is hot, it is not so much so 
as its geograpliical situation appears -to indicate. It is true the sun 
burns in summer, but the north-west or sea winds, which blow con- 
tinually, maintain a temperate atmosphere in- the shade, in which 
the thermometer did not rise sensibly above 20 or 22 degrees of 
Reaumur in the month of July or August ; the degree of heat of 
an ordinary summer in Europe. During my residence the sea- 
breezes reigned continually, the air was nearly always full of moist- 
ure, and the hygrometer marked a very high degree of moisture 
on the days when the greatest heat ought tq have been felt. 

1 look upon the ophthalmia as the only epfdemic disorder of the 
country, and as [iroceeding from a purely mechanical cause, namely, 
the imperceptible grains of sand that the wind carries with it, and 
which entering the eye, produce a sort of itching, which causes it to 
be rubbed ; and as the organ is much irritated by this process, as 
well as by the great reflection of the sun, the least grain of this saline 
sand entering into it, hurts the oilier coat, and produces an inflam- 
mation. There are very few persons who escape this complaint ; 
and being persuaded of the truth of this, whenever I felt any ex- 
traneous “particle in my eye, I resisted, the inclination I had to rub 
it, and this })recaution preserved me ftbin ever having the dis- 
ordwl 

1 did not use so much foresight in regard to the changes in the 
temperature of the climate in autumn, which take place so sud- 
denly, that in the short space of three or four hours, I . myself felt 
several variations from heat to cold. The usual method to prepare 
against these changes, is to make use of warm clothing ; however, 
notwithstanding my precautions, I was indisposed twice. 

u u 2 
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1 hate looked upoft the hiftoiy of the countries 1 have visited, its 
an object foreign to the account of travels; however the singular 
political situation of Egypt, having no territorial sovereign, but 
enjoying a kind of revolutionary independence, deserves a particular 
attention. I shall therefore ‘giVe an idea of the situation of this 
country, from the time of the Erench expedition, until the period 
of my departure from it for Mecca, according to the accounts which 
were communicated to me. 

It is well known that a handful of Frenchmen occupying Egypt, 
were obliged to yield to the united efforts of an English army of 
23,400 men, commanded by General Abercrombie ; of a Turkish 
£trmy of 6,000 men, under the orders of Hassan Pacha, Captain 
Pacha of the Ottoman Porte, that disembarked at Aboukir; of 
another Englisli army of 6,000 men, headed by General Baird, 
that landed at Suez ; dnd a fourth army comj)osed of 28,300 Turks 
coming frotn Syria, andded by the Grand Vizier ; without reckon- 
ing 27,000 sailors, and other persons employed, which make a 
^tal of 90,700 men. In consequence of these forces, Egypt re- 
mained in the hands of the English and Turks. 

Some time afrerwards, at the treaty of Amiens, the English 
evacuated the country, Hassan Pacha retired, and the government 
of Egypt remained in. the hands of Mahomed Pacha, with a body 
Turkish trpops; the greater part of which was composed of Alba- 
nians and Arnauts. 

Soon after, the Albanians revolted against the Turkish Pacha, 
and called in the Mamelukes^ who lived retired in Upper Egypt. 
The latter, in consequence of their rage for dominion, soon seized 
the command ; and the Arnauts remained as private soldiers iu the 
pay of the Beys. 

The Arnauts, being tired of the dominion pf the Mamelukes, rose 
against them, and slew a great number of them ; the remainder 
retired into Upper Egypt, where they are now settled. At the 
commencement of the revolution of Cairo, the brave Osman Bey 
Bardissi was in his own house, and had no more than about twenty 



Mamelukes near his person, when thousands of Amauts came to 
attack him. He ordered his men to saddle their horses quietly ; 
and, mounting his horse, he with his little escort opened the gates, 
and fell like thunder upon the Arnauts : he* spurred into the middle 
of the enemy, cut his way through, and fled into Upper Egypt, 
where he now is. * 

It appears, that this revolt was organized by Koursouf Pacha, 
Governor of Alexandria, and that the Scheiks of Cairo were not 
ignorant of it. 

Koursouf repaired immediately to Cairo, and took the command 
of Egypt; but the Arnauts, always troublespme, and excited 
on the other* hand by the Scheiks of Cairo, overthrew Koursouf, 
and raised in his stead Mehemed Ali, who is the present Pacha 
of Cairo. 

During the time the Mamelukes were &t Cairo, the Porte no- 
minated the troublesome Ali Pacha to the government of Alexandrii^, 
who had already mailc himself known difring the revolution of 
Tripoli, in Barbary ; at which place , he had intruded himself as 
Pacha during some time. He arrived with instructions to lessen 
the power of the Arnauts and Mamelukes, and to place Egypt 
under subjection to the Porte. 

He was followed by a body of troops ; but what troops ! They 
were worthy of their chief. The greatest disorder and want of dis- 
cipline prevailed among them. They even fired upon the, passers 
by in the streets, and killed people at their pleasure. The Europeans, 
and their houses, did not escape their violence. One of the Consuls 
established at Alexandria shewed me many balls that he had col- 
lected, and which had been fired by these brigands through the 
windows. At the same time Ali Pacha, who was the most cruel man 
imaginable, did not let a day pass without immolating some victims, 
whom he ordered td be strangled, and to be thrown into the sea. 
He caused also some Others to be assassinated secretly in the cata-* 


* Since tbi period mentioned by Ali Bey, Osman Bey has been poisoned. 
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combs, to quench his thirst for blood. Such was the man whom 
the Porte sent to try to bring Egypt under its laws ! 

All the representations of the European Consuls to the Pacha, 
to prevail upon him to* repress the excesses of his soldiers, were 
useless : they therefore took the resolution of embarking with their 
families on board d frigate whidi was in the port ; and from 
thence they sent representations to their* respective ambassadors at 
Constantinople. 

Ali Pacha, fearing the consequences of this step of the Consuls, 
begged them to enter into a negociation with him, which they 
did, and acceded to a proposition made by him, that they should 
return ashore and'- inhabit their houses, after having been em- 
barked fifteen days, and having made a solemn capitulation with 
the Pacha. 

This affair being terminated, the Pacha made the Mamelukes and 
Amauts consent to let him go to Cairo without troops. He set out 
accordingly ; but he had hardly arrived, when his troops, who were 
advancing, were surprised and defeated. In consequence of this, 
Ali Pacha received an order to quit Cairo, as also the country, by 
the way of Syria. At his departure he was accompanied by a 
detachment of Mamelukes ; but on the third day of his journey, 
the latter remained a short distance behind, and fired upon the 
Pacha and his suite, who were thus all assassinated. 

Whilst these events were passing, policy was preparing a very 
important revolution for Egypt, and for European commerce in the 
East, which unfortunately failed. 

At the period of the evacuation of Egyjit by the English, the 
Mameluke Elfi Bey, who had been the slave and heir of Murat 
Bey, accompanied thejn to Malta, with the intention of passing to 
London. Political circumstances were- varying at every instant ; 
and the importance of Elfi varied with them until, weary of the 
little respect and consideration which the Eriglish had for him, he 
resolved to form relations with France, and was upon the point of 
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embarking for that country, when the English otFered him a frigate 
to convey him to England, which he accepted : and from the 
moment of his disembarkation he treated with them upon matters 
which altogether suited his ambition, and the injerest of Great 
Britain. In consequence of this, he was supplied with money, 
and means of aggrandizing himself ; and a plan of the conduct to 
be observed with respect *to Egypt was fixed upon. 

Elfi returned to Egypt in an English frigajte, loaded with presents 
and riches. Osman Bey Bardissi, who of all the Mameluke Beys 
hail the most bi‘avt*ry and influence, fearing the increase of Elfi’s 
power, waited for the moment of the arrival of his enemy to destroy 
him. Accordingly, he took steps to carry him off by poison ; and • 
even pushed his precautions so far, as to place some detachments of 
troops upon the road to assassinate him, in case he should escape 
the effects of the deadly potion. Unhappy ^Asiatic policy, always 
accompanietl with daggers and poison.! ! 

Elfi, suspicious of a plot against him, or perhaps having received 
some secret intelligence of the 'danger he was in, escaped bythe 
desert, on horsebat:k, alone, without money, and destitute of every 
thing. It is related, that during his flight, he entered, without 
knowing it, the tent of a Bedouin, one of his enemies, at a mqpient 
when his wife was alone. Elfi, in the hopes of obtaining some 
assistance, discovert;d his name to the woman, who, frighted at the 
danger he incurred, gave him some food and water, intreating him 
to withdraw immediately, as her husband was his most inveterate 
enemy. Elfi profited by her advice, and retired. The Bedoiiin 
having returned, his wife told him the circumstance that had passed 
during his absence. The former, full of fury, and at the same time 
animated with the fnost noble sentiments, exclaimed, “ Wife, if 1 had 
“ found him here, I know not what 1 should haVe done : perhaps 
“ I should have killed him ; but I should nevertheless^ have slain 
“ you, if you had refused him hospitality and assistariQC.” Admirable 
speech, the copy of one more ancient ! 
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All the magnificent furniture and precious effects which Elfi had 
brought from London, were, after his flight, stolen ; part broken to 
pieces, and the rest sold. 

Elfi being rained by some of his Mamlukes, established himself 
in the desert ; and with money, which the English transmitted to 
him, succeeded in forming a party, with which he subjected some 
villages, and even tribes. He blockaded ‘the town of Hamanhour, 
at a short distance from Alexandria, the inhabitants of which had 
declared against Elfi : but they defended the place for two years, 
with a small garrison of Arnauts. 

During this period, the agents of Elfi, and the English, obtained 
' firmans from the Grand Seignior, constituting Elfi Bey, Scheik-el- 
Beled, that is to say, feudatory *prince of Egypt. 

The Porte sent the Captain Pacha, with all the Ottoman force, 
to try to enforce these firmans, and Mussa Pacha from Salenica, 
with some troops, to establish himself as Pacha at Cairo ; but 
Mahomed Ali and the Scheiks of that city opposed this arrange- 
ment ; and having negotiated with the Captain Pacha, and the 
court of Constantinople, they obtained new firmans in favour of 
Mahomed Ali Pacha. The Captain Pacha and Mussa Pacha 
accordingly withdrew, without doing any thing, on the 18th October 
1806 ; and Elfi Bey remained alone, and abandoned in the desert. 
This was without doubt a sad blow to the English, who lost by it 
the fruits of so m^y sacrifices, and the advantage of being masters 
of the commerce of Egypt. On the whole, I relate what was told 
me, without warranting the authenticity of my information; for 1 
never answer for what I do not see; and although the Captain 
Pacha and Mussa Pacha" had the goodness to load m4 with tokens 
of their esteem and consideratiem, from the first'to the last, 1 kept 
myself always at a distance from their affairs ; my disposition leading 
me to contemplate nature, rather than the intrigues of men. 

During my*etay 1 made several valuable, and interesting acqui- 
sitions of natural histoiy and antiquities. A very fine specimen of 




the flying fish, caught upon the coast, that 1 had in my possession, 
stuffed, beginning to be a prey to the worms, I took a drawing 
of it. • 

I passed nineteen days with my suiu., encamped without the 
walls of the ancient Alexandria, and at a short distance from the 
advanced posts of Elfi Bey. During my stay I had recourse to 
sea-bathing, and made a good collection of marine plants, which 
I gathered under the water. From this spot I took the general view 
of Alexandria, ■f* The Captain Piicha had the goodness to send me 
his physician every day, who came by sea in a boat. He' also sent 
me confectionary, and many other things which he thought might be 
agreeable to me. The day before his departure, he presented me, 
in a very delicate manner, and without my asking for it, a letter to 
Mahomed Ali ; another to the Pacha of Damascus; and a firman 
for the Sultan Scherif of Mecca. The two letters were sealed ; but 
the firman was rolled in a purse of white sattin, tied with a silken 
string, and closed with a little red wax ; and had a small paper on 
die outside, on which was written the address. The firman^'^as 
conceived in the following terms : 


** God preserve it. 

** To the illustrious Prince, the glory of princes, heir of the 
** Prophets, and of Divine Glory. 

“ I present you my respects,* with much submission and htimilify ; 
“ for these sentiments proceed from a heart which is attached to you, 
on account of esteem and holy faith. 

“ The bearer of these presents, named Ali Bey, is a lord in the 
“ service of his majesty Mulei Ismael, % king of Morocco* He is 
“ come here with the intention of fulfilling the duties prescfibfed by 
« religion. He has resided 'some time at Alexandria, and sete out 

• See Plate XUV. f See Phte XXXIX* 

t Two erron^Note of Ali Bej. 
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** to-4<iy for Arabia, where he deskes to obtain pardon for his sins, 
by fulfilling the wiisfo df his heart, and his religion. After having 
“ ^ven to the world* an example of every virtue, he wishes to visit 
** the holy places, and 'from thence afterwards to return home. 
** My heart forces me to recommend .this lord to you, less on 
** account of his being in the service* of his majesty the king 
** Mulei Ismael, than that 1 admire his virtues and his talents. 
** Iti a word, when this Idrd presents himself to you, if you have 
ktiown him and felt his wor&*, you’ will soon perceive that he 
** carries his recommendation ifl^ith him, without having need of 
mine Notwithstanding, I write this letter to you, to profit by 
** this happy opportunity to present you my respects, and to ask 
** your holy blessing. 

** Thus I flatter myself, that as his lordship is in the service of his 
“ majesty the king Mulei Ismael, and on account of the virtues 
“ and talents with which he is adorned, you will distinguish him 
** fopm the number of those who may present themselves to you- 
** xdare then hope, that when he appears before you, you will 
“ receive him mth generosity and goodness. God preserve you, 
“ and prolong your days. 

“ He who is upheld by the mercy of the Supreme Being, 

.“El Hags Mohamed, 

“ Admiral of the Sea.” 

1!W lbllowin^ was the .address : 

Tv th* i&peoted bfl^ OttonVQ Power, 

** the iHost nobU, the. most majestic, 
ahd'reiy reverend Scher^ of holy 
“ Ajledtfa.'* 

. fonci|iui> .written without my knowledge, contains two errors, 
ft ihe name dt Mulei Ismael to the Emperor of Morocco, 
wllose ha^ is Mulei "Soliman. It states me to be in the service 
of that tjmoe, wfaj^h is not true ; although the Mogrebins, or 
Marocep^ who ,were ft Alexamlfia, said so, to attach me to 
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them in the public estimation. It was after the trandation of it 
that I perceived these errors, when it was too late to omneot 
for the Captain Pacha had left Alexandria ; and^^e firi]tian,,; wlpf:h 
was written in the Turkish language, was translated ait Rosetta* 
by the Dragoman of the French Consbl, several days aftw his 
departure. 
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